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PEEFAOE. 



The work here presented to the public is an addition to 
the author's series of school text-hooks of history^ which 
has already attained a wide popularity among teachers and 
school officers. The same plan has been followed in its 
preparation as in the other books of the series, this plan 
having received the general approval of practical educators. 
Maps and geographical references constitute its most promi- 
nent feature ; but, besides this, there are copious exercises for 
topical review, chronological and genealogical tables, and 
other auxiliaries useful in the work of giving instruction. 

The dates are generally inserted so as not i^ form an essen- 
tial part of the narrative, but still with sufficient frequency 
and prominence to keep the proper seijuence and relation of 
the events before the mind oi the pupil. 

While the arrangement is essentially by dynasties, as being 
the simplest and most interesting for young students, con- 
siderable space has been given to an account of the state of 
society, including the literary history, at different periods. 

In this connection, the numerous biographical notices in- 
serted will be found interesting and attractive. 

As in the author's other historical text-books, the pronun- 
ciation of all difficult proper names has been carefully indi- 
cated, as far as was possible. This is an important feature 
in an elementary manual of French history, abounding, bb 
it must, in names puzzling to the English reader. The^ 
mode of representation employed is such as seemed best 
adapted to render the pronunciation of the word at once 
obvious to the pupil, without the employment of any special 
system of diacritical marks. Of course, in many cases, the 
indicated pronunciation of the French word can be only an 
approximation to the correct mode. 

This volume is copiously supplied with explanatory notes, 
the author being convinced that this not only constitutes a 
source of information of great value to both pupil and 
teacher, but supersedes, to some extent, the need of laborious 
research, for which the means are not always at hand. It 
also obviates the necessity for putting a larger \fciLV\iwJfi.YCL\ft 
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the hands of pupils, and thus enables the teacher to cover 
the ground well in a single school term. These notes, 
being chiefly from standard writers, serve also to impart a 
knowledge of the most important historical literature per- 
taining to the subject. 

The full index of persons, places, and subjects will be 
found a valuable addition to the book, not only for the 
purpose of convenient consultation, but as a pronouncing 
vocabulary of proper names. 

While tne treatment is necessarily brief, on account of the 
small size of the book, it will yet be found sufliciently com- 
prehensive to give the pupil a clear conception of the great 
events of French history, so rich in interesting and instruc- 
tive lessons. 

The author trusts that this volume may meet with a part, 
at least, of the favor and patrona^ge which the other books 
of his series have so liberally received. 
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Geography of Gaul, or Frai^cb. 

1. In ancient times, the Alps and the river Rhine (Rhenus) 
formed the eastern boundary of the country known as Gal'- 
H-a, or Gaul. On the south were the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Pyrenees {Pyrenm Monies), the latter separatmg 
Gaul from His-pa'ni-a (now called Spain) ; and on the 
north and west were the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 
(See map, page 13.) 

2. Of the region eijibraced within these limits, the most 
striking natural feature is the long mountain chain which 
begins at the Pyrenees and extends in a north-easterly di- 
rection to the Bhine. This chain, in part, is parallel to the 
Alps, from which it is separated by a valley through which 
flows the river Bhone {Rhodanus). The southern portion of 
the range is now called the Cevennes {sd-ven') ; the middle, 
the C6te d'Or {cote dor). In the north, the range makes a 
short, sudden bend to the east, and then resumes its north- 
erly direction, ending at the river Bhine. (See Map, p. 353.) 

S. The great range which thus extends entirely across 
the country divides it into two parts quite different in 
character. The larger of these, that north and west of the 
range, is a long gentle slope which stretches from the moun- 

QUBSTION9.— 1 • What, in ancient times, formed thu eastern boundary of GaUia^ or 
Gaol ? The southern boundary ? The northern and western ? 

2* What is the most striking natural feature of this region ? Describe this moun- 
tain chain. What is the southern portion called ? The middle ? Where does this 
chain end T 

8* How does tliis range divide the country ? Describe the larger division. What 
four rivers flow through It ? Describe each. 

1 
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taius to the shore of the ocean. Down this slope four great 
rivers flow. The first (beginning in the east) is the Bhine, 
ah*eady mentioned. The second is the Seine {sane), an- 
ciently called Sequana, oh which the present city of Paris 
is situated. The third is the Ligeris, or Loire (Iwar), which 
flows west, and is separated from the Seine by a long line 
pf high hills and table*lands beginning in the C6tc d'Or and 
extending to the most westerly part of France. Another, 
though much shorter, range separates the valley of the 
Loire from that of the Oarumnay or Garonne {gah-ron*), 
which is the most southerly of the four rivers. 

4. The area of France, at present, is 204,090 square 
miles ; and its population, according to the census of 1876, 
is 36,905,788. Its colonies and dependencies, including 
Algeria, in Africa, embrace an area of about 237,000 square 
miles, and a population of over 6,500,000. In literature, 
the arts, and general culture, the French nation stands 
among the foremost in the world ; and its history is of the 
greatest importance and interest, for its instructive lessons 
in political and social life. 

4. What is the area of Trance at present ? Its popiilatlou ? What is the extent of 
its colonies and dependencies f Tito popalation ? What is said of the French nation 
Mid its history f 
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AJSrOIENT GAUL. 
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Eablt Inhabitants op Gaul. 

From the Settlement ofMasHlia (600 B. C.) to the Conquest of Gaid Sy 

the Bomans (50 B. C.) 

!• Nearly twenty-five hundred years ago, a company of 
Grecian adventurers, coasting along the northern shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea, cast anchor near the mouth of the 
Bhone, in the country now known as France, but then 
called GauL* Here was founded (600 b. c.) the Grecian 
colony Ma^siVia^ now called Marseilles {mar-salz). This 
was, as far as is known, the first permanent settlement made 
by any civilized race in Gaul ; though the Phcenicians had 

• The SeiT'O-briff'.I.AnR, a tribe of the Qalllc race, were In occnpatlnn of the nelfchbortnK eonwliy. 
Nana, ttieir eblei; gnre the strangera kindly welcome, and took them home with him to a great 
feast which he whs giring for his danghter's marriajte, who was called Oyp'tis, according to 
soma, and Petta, according to other historians. A custom, which still exists in some parts of 
Frnnee, woold that the maiden should appear only at the end of the banquet holding in her 
hand a filled wine-cup, and that the guest to whom she should present it shonid become the bus- 
band of her dioiee. By accident, or quite another cause, say the ancient legends, Ojrptis stopped 
opposite to Enx'e^es (the Greek captain), and handed him the cup. Great was the surprise, 
and, probably, anger amongst the Gauls who were present. But Nann, believing he recognised 
a commandment nrom his gods, accepted the stranger as his son>in-law, and gave him as dowry 
the bay where he had landed, with some cantons f^ the territory around.— ^uisot's Hittory cf 
Framet. 

Map QunriONf .— Into what three parts was Ancient Gani divided ? (See page 18.) 
Where were the Belgn ? The Celtse 7 The Aqnitani ? Where was Provinda (the 
Bonuok province) ! What coanti7 to the east ana northeast of Gaol f Where was th« 
coimtry of the Helvetii ? Where was Aqnn Sextis ? Hassllia! 

1 • When and hj whom was Massflia founded f Qive an JAcconnt of its setUement. 
Who previously sailed along the coast of Gaol f 

1* ^ 
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previously made voyages along the coast, and had sailed up 
the Rhone. 

2« At the time Massilia was founded, three great races 
inhabited Gaul. The oldest were the Iberians or Basques 
(basks), who came from the north of Africa and from Hispa- 
nia, and crossing the Pyrenees, settled in the valley of the 
Oaronne. Afterward, they gi*adually extended their sway 
beyond the northern boundary of this valley into the valley of 
the Loire. This region formed the greater part of what was 
aftei*ward known as Aquitania. The Ibierians are described 
as a people of medium height, dark hair, and somewhat re- 
served in manner. They were obstinate in battle, and so 
tenacious of their customs that traces of these, as well as of 
their language, still survive in the country they inhabited, 
after the lapse of more than two thousand yeara. 

3. North of these people were the second race, the Celts 
or Gael, who came from Asia, moving westward in vast, 
numbers, some establishing themselves in the country they 
entered, while others continued on their journey till they 
reached the western coast of Ireland. As the Celts entered 
Gaul, they pressed the Iberians back from the valley of the 
Loire, and confined them to that of the Garonne. The 
Gael, like the Iberians, were of medium height, but were 
more slender in figure, with blue eyes and yellow hair. 

4. The third of these races, and the last to enter Gaul, 
were the Belgae {bel'-je). They appear to have come from 
the forests of Germany, about the time of the foundation of 
Massilia, and crossing the Rhine, gradually established them- 
selves in Gaul from the Rhine to the Loire, driving back 
the Gael, in great measure, to the hill country of the south- 
east, or to the extreme western part of Gaul, which is now 
called Brittany. The Belgas were taller than the Gael, 
and differed from them chiefly in their character, which 



3« How many races Inhabited Gaul at that time ? Who were the Iberians or 
Basques ? Describe their character. Where was Hispania ? (See map, page 18.) 

3. What is said of the Celts ? Their appearance ? 

4« Who were the third race ? Their origin i IXescribe the Belgse. How weie 
these races subdivided f 
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was more savage. Eesembling each other as they did in 
complexion and color of eyes and hair, the constant inter- 
mingling which took place between the two races soon pro- 
duced a similarity which made it difficult to distinguish 
them from each other. Together they formed the ruling 
race, and were known under the common name of Gauls. 
These three races were subdivided into many tribes, several 
of which rose to special prominence in the early history of 
Gaul. 

5. Appearance and Manners and Customs of the; 
Oauls. — The Gauls were of powerful build, with fair com-^ 
plexion, blue or gray eyes, and yellow or red hair. They 
had loud, harsh voices, and were fond of ornaments and 
bright colors in dress, their favorite cloth being a coarse plaids 
They were simple in their manners, brave and hospitable, 
of lively imagination, impetuous in battle, but easily dis-* 
couraged. In the earliest times they fought naked, but at 
a later period they adopted the war dresses of their more 
civilized neighbors, and protected themselvqs with cuirasses 
of iron mail, and bucklers and helmets, the latter orna- 
mented with the horns of the ox or stag. They wore two- 
handed swords, and carried hooked spears and long javelins 
which they threw as they approached their foes, and then 
charged upon them, either on foot or in two-horse chariots 
armed with scythes. 

C. They delighted in single combat, and cut off the hdads 
of their enemies, wearing them, or nailing them on their 
houses as trophies. Sons were not permitted to. associate 
with their fathers till they were able to bear arms, and the 
men had the power of life and death over their wives and 
children. When a chief or noble died, a funeral pile was 
built, and every thing which the dead had held dear — 
slaves and animals, as well as inanimate things — was sacri- 
ficed. 



6. Describe the Gaule. What was their mode of warfare ? 

6. In what did they delight ? How did they treat their enemies i What other 
fasioms are mentioned i 
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7. RAllgiou, 9tO. — The Ganls worshiped tho powerii of 
Ofttare, haring namee for the gods of the sun, the ocean, 
the thunder, the wind, the stars, rivers, and lakes. Their 
priests were the Druida,* a sect specially chosen for their 
tDtelligence, who introduced among them the worship of 
moral and intellectual forces, and taught them to believe in 
I the rewards and punishments of a future life. The Druids 
were divided into three classes— hards, prophets, and high 
priests. The bards were poets who chanted, to ^he accom- 
peniment of a rude harp, the bounty of their employers, the 
exploits of heroes, or tho heauty of women. The prophete 
irere a lower order of priests who professed to reveal the 
future. They condncted, also, the ordinary religious cere- 



8. The high priests were the most powerful of the three 
orders, and lived in seclusion in forests of oak, where they 
guarded with jealous care the secrets of their peculiar faith. 
Many of their ceremonies were attended with cruelty and 
ftwful mystery, t The sacrifice of human victims was of 




common occurrence. Great circles of stone were set up on 
the plains or in the forest, in which were erected altars. 



<t. Whom aid UiB G»ob worihin [ Who were the Druids T Into what tiasses were 
IheT divided t Who were the baide f ITw pniphet*f . «,v , 

rf. Who were the hlgh_prieWB f Wh»t kind of laciiflce wa« common t WhX 
-■ — • rere «et op f Where a™ there renMUns of these i 
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called cromlechs, consisting of two upright stones support- 
ing a horizontal one, on which victims were laid for sacri- 
fice. The priest smote the victim, and professed to fore- 
tell the fature from the manner of his fall or the flow- 
ing of his blood.* Many of the structures erected by the 




Druids, and consisting of immense stones arranged in vari- 
ous ways, still remain in the south of France. 

9. The rival of the priest, in the esteem of the people, 
was the warrior, who was the head of the only political 
organization known among the Gauls — the clan. This was 
formed at first by the union of several families of blood 

* *' Some erect coIoMal figures constructed of wicker-work, which they fill with men, and thea 
wt fire to them, thus destroying their victims.** — Ccuar^t Oommentariet on the ChtUie War, 



9. Who was the rival of the priest f What is said of the dan ? What did the clans 
lonn f The caDtons ? 
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relatives, and was afterward increased by marriage and con- 
quest, till the various families, with their retainers, depend- 
ants, and slaves, constituted a large community. Several 
elans constituted a canton ; and several cantons, a state. 

10. Progress of the Gauls in Oivilization.— Tlie 
Gauls lived in conical houses built of poles and rushes, plas- 
tered and thatched. They had fortified towns, which dis- 
played suflScient knowledge of engineering to excite the 
admiration of the Komans. They cultivated the soil, rais- 
ing barley, wheat, and flax, and many kinds of live stock, 
and planting vineyards. They understood, to some extent, 
dyeing, and the art of working metals, and were accustomed 
to use the froth of beer as yeast for raising bread. They car- 
ried on, also, considerable commerce with other nations, 
establishing depots along the principal rivers or on the sea- 
shore. The countries with which they traded were princi- 
pally Italy, Greece, and the island of Britain. 

11. Gkillic BUgrations and Invasions. — The restless, 
warlike nature of the inhabitants of Gaul always made them 
a terror to their more peaceful neighbors. Their wars and 
incursions form a part of the history of the earliest times. 
One of these invasions was that into Iberia or Spain, where 
they established themselves so firmly that, many hundred 
years later, the most stubborn obstacle to Roman conquest 
there was the race which was formed by the union of the 
Iberians and the Celts — the Celtiberians. The northern 
part of Italy, however, was more frequently the scene of 
bloody battles in which the Gauls were actors, the history 
of their struggles with the Romans on this ground extend-, 
ing back to a very early period. 

12. In one of these invasions (390 b. c.) they defeated the 
Roman army, captured and pillaged Rome, and held it for 

10. Describe the houses of the Gauls. The towns. What did they cultivate? 
What arts did they practice f Wnat coiDmerce did they carry on ? With what coau- 
triesf 

1 1 • What war did they carry on ? Mention one of their invasions. What was its 
result ? Who were the Celtiberians ? What other country did the Gauls invade f 
What struggles were the consequence of this ? 

12. When was Rome captured ? Give an account of this event. How was Rome 
ranflomed? What did this give rise to 1 



. I»l.] 
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eeven months till a ransom ia gold was promised, which was 
iDoreased at the laat moment by the action of their chief, 
Brennns, who threw hia sword into the scales while the gold 
was being weighed, with the famous exclamation, " Vm Vio' 
tis" — " Woe to the vanquislied." * This defeat, and the insult 
which accompanied it, were the cause of those frequent and 
bloody wars which were waged between Rome and Gaul 
hnndreds of years. 

IS. Oonquestof OanlbytheRomaiu. — The Grecian 
colony of Massilia had long been regarded with suspicion by 
the native tribes of Gaul. War being declared, the Mas- 
siliaus sought the aid of Rome, which sent an army to their 
assistance (154 B. c). A Roman army invaded the south 
of Gaul about thirty years later, 
and established a Roman province 
there, whose capital was called 
AqoiB Sextife, on the site of the 
present city of Aix, in Provence 
(183 B. c). This was the first 
Roman settlement in Gaul ; but it 
was followed by others, which 
maintained themselves, notwith- 
standing the attacks made upon 
them by the native tribes and by 
vast hordes of barbarians, prin- 
cipally from beyond the Rhine. 
One of these invasions was that 
of the Helvetians, who inhabited 
the country now called Switzerland. The governor of the 
Roman province in Gaul, at that time, was Julius Cfeaar. 







18. WbaC led 
cnrmdr Wh»t- 
WbM ■cconnt 
pelled. WhU < 



.™ ~ ..~ InvMlon of Qinl bj the Rnmani' t What other tnvadon 
It w»B eaUbllBhed by the KomanB I WhM otber BetOemeiil* were mi 
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Hastily gathering some legions from Italy, he gave battle 
to the invaders, and defeated them (58 b. c). This vic- 
tory led to alliances between the Bomans and some of the 
weaker tribes against the stronger tribes with which they 
were at war, and was the beginning of that policy which, 
eight years later, brought the territory of Gaul into sub- 
jection to the Boman power. 

11. GsBsar next gained a signal victory over the Germans 
under their great chiefs Ar-i-o-vis'tus, who had crossed the 
Bhine and invaded the territory of GauL He then defeat- 
ed the combined forces of the confederacy of the tribes of 
northern Gaul, under the leadership of the BelgSB ; subdued 
the martial tribe called the Nervii {ner've-l)y who bravely 
withstood the Boman invader. He next invaded Britain, 
because the brave inhabitants of that island had sent assist- 
ance to the struggling Gaulish tribes. The gallant barba- 
rians made a vain attempt to oppose Boman sldll and valor, 
and Caaear gained several victories over them ; but he had 
no time to complete the conquest of the island. Indeed, 
this was not accomplished until more than a century after- 
ward. 

15. The last great struggle of the native tribes against 
the Bomans was that entered into by a league under the 
command of a native chief named Ver-cin-ge'to-rix.* After 
a campaign in the open field, in which the Gallic chief dis- 
played great ability, and in which the Boman army was many 
times placed in desperate straits from which nothing but the 
genius of Csesar, its great commander, could have rescued it, 
Vercingetorix withdrew to a fortified town, and construct- 
ing an intrenched camp outside of its walls, awaited the 
attack of the Boman army. Caesar threw a double line of 
fortifications around the place, and after repelling an army 
of more than two hundred thousand Gallic warriors, which 
had come to its relief, returned to the siege. 

* This Is the Latinized form of the name as given by Caesar in his (JommerUaries, It 
llgnifles in the Celtic language, ** The chief of a hundred chiefs.** 

14. Over whom did Caesar next obtain a victory t What confederacy did he de> 
teat ? What tribe did he subdue ? Give an account of the invasion of Britain. 

15. Give an account of Vercingetorix and his struggle \vith the Romans. 
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IC. Hunger, and despair of receiving any aid from with- 
out, soon led to the surrender of the town, which Vercinge- 
torix came to offer in person, hoping, in this way, to soften 
the heart of Caesar and thus obtain more favorable ter;ns 
for his army. Wearing his richest armor, he rode alone 
into the Boman camp, alighted before the tribunal of Caesar, 
and threw on the ground his spear, his helmet, and his 
sword. He was sent a prisoner to Rome, and, six years 
afterward, was led through its streets in chains, as a part 
of Caesar's triumph. Some feeble attempts after this were 
made to throw off the Boman yoke, but the vigilance of 
Caesar rendered them of little avail, and thus Gaul was 
completely conquered (50 B. c). 

17. The cruel policy of Caesar in Gaul was now entirely 
changed. All violent measures were abandoned, but the 
conquered tribes were obliged to pay a tribute of 40,000,000 
ses'-ter-ces (about $1,400,000). The wisdom of this policy 
was soon apparent. The country which had required such 
strenuous efforts to subdue, became, in a short time, a sub- 
missive Boman province, from whose warlike people were 
recruited some of the choicest, legions afterward employed 
by Caesar in the civil wars of Bome.* 

* ** He allnred their best frurrlora into hla legion h bj high bounties ; and even formed an entire 
OaIIIc legfon, the soldiers of which bore the flxnre of a lark on their helmets, and which w«s 
thence called Alauda/^—Mieh^eC* HiHory cf France. 



16* Describe the surrender of Verciiigetorix. What was his fate ? 

1 Y« What policy did Cser'ar afterwaraparsae f What was the result of this f 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

B.C. 

600. Settlement of Massilia by the Greeks. 

890. Takmg of Rome by the Gauls. 

123. Settlement of Aquae Sextise by the Romans. 

58. Defeat of the Helvetians hy Caesar. 

50. Conquest of Gaul completed by Caesar. 
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section ii. 
Gaul under the Romans. 

Ih'orti the Roman Canguest (50 B, C) to the Baptism of Clovia 

(A. J). 496). 

1. Roman Policy in G-aul. — The efforts of the Bomans 
were now directed to the extinction of the national feeling 
in Gaul, by the substitution of their own laws, customs, and 
religion. The first step was the division of all the ter- 
ritory, except Narbonnen'sis, into three great provinces: 
Aquitania, which comprised most of the country south of 
the Loire and west of the Cevennes ; Lugdunensis, chiefly 
situated between the Loire and the Seine; and Belgica, 
which extended nearly to the Rhine. Narbonnensis was the 
old province, and comprised principally the valley of the 
Khone, from the present city of Geneva south to the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Pyrenees.* 

2. The next step was the abandonment of cities or towns 
at which Roman arms had suffered defeat, and the estab- 
lishment of new ones in their stead. The ancient names of 
cities, also, were changed, the names of clans and of Roman 
emperors being given to some of the more important. By 
this means, dangerous memories Were obliterated, and tribes 
which had formerly acted together against the Romans were 
separated, and, in some cases, found themselves associated 

* A general censnH taken in 28 B. C. showed that the number of Roman ciiizenM in Oaul, at 
that time, was 4.163,000. 



Map Questions.— (See page 21.) Where was Narbonnensis situated ? Aquitania ? 
lugdunensis ? Belgica ? Where did the tribe called ParisU dwell ? What city de- 
rives its name from them f What was the ancient name of Paris f—Ana. Lvteiia. 
What does this word mean ?—An8. A mud-walled city. 

1. To what were the efforts of the Roman:* directed? How was Oaul divided? 
Describe the situation of each. 

2* What was the next step taken by the Romans ? What other measures did they 
take to strengthen their rule ? 
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/with ancient enemies in the aamo province. These great 
proTinces were again subdivided into states, with diverse 
privileges, the highest being conferred as rewards for special 
services rendered to the imperial government. A spirit of . 
nralij between the states was thus aroused, which led 
them to forget, in the eagerness of present strife, their an- 
cient wrongs 

3 The city of Lug-du'-num (Lyons), at the confinence 
of the Bhone and the Sa6ne {son), was founded {id b. c), 




and afterward, under the emperor Augustus, became the 
Roman capital of Gaul. From this four great military roads 
were opened : one to the Rhine at what is now Cob'lentz ; 
anotlier to the northern coast ; a third to the mouth of the 
Garonne; the last running south, and branching near the 
mouth of the Rhone to Massilm and Narbo, now Narboune 
(jMir-Jon'). The names of the gods of the Druids were 
changed, each new name being a compound of the original 
Celtic name and that of the corresponding Roman god. 
Human sacrifices were forbidden, and certain privileges 

8. When was Lagdnnnm foanded r (Se« nup, rage 81.) What did it become! 
What roadskdrromltr Where Is CoUeaU f (See i?o™»lvo Mmu, No. A) Wluil 
chMHee were effected in religion f 
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were denied and penalties attached to those who adhered 
to Druidism. 

4. Under such inflnences Oaul became rapidly Boman. 
though traces of the ancient religion lingered for centuries 
in some parts of the country remote from cities. The prog- 
reas made in the arts of civilization was marked and gen- 
eral. The old savage way of living was abandoned ; the 
people devoted themselves to agriculture and commerce, and 
schools and colleges were established, which soon became 
famous throughout the civilized world. Evidences of the 
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ways, aqueducts, circuses, and temples at Toulouse {(oo- 
looz'), AT\e8{arh), and many other places, being some of the 
most remarkable.* 



latpcoimBeWMmBdef What evldcncee of Ec 
M f Jala t (See Progresnlie Map. Ho. 3.) 
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5. Xntroduotion of Ohristianity. — One of the most 
important events that happened during the Boman rjile 
in Gaul was the introduction of Christianity, in the second 
century. The first Christian church was established at 
Lyons, but here also terrible persecutions took place (a. d. 
177). The new religion, coming as it did from jbhe East, 
was confined for a long time to the older Roman settlements 
in Gaul, no decided movement being made for its general 




establishment till the reign of the emperor Philip (a. d. 
244). At that time seven bishops were sent from Rome 
into Gaul. Notwithstanding the persecutions to which 
they were subjected, they established centers of religious 
influence from Lu-te'-ti-a (Paris) to To-lo'sa (Toulouse), and 



5« When was Christianity introduced ? Where was the first Christian church estab- 
lished f Give a further account of the establishment of Christianity. 
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in three generations nearly all Gaul had embraced the new 
faith. 

C. The Invasions by the Barbarians. — With the 
decline of the Roman power, a new danger threatened Gaul 
— the invasion of the country by the barbarous tribes beyond 
the Bhine. These incursions occupy a period of about 170 
years. At the end of that time, three tribes were found es- 
tablished permanently in Gaul : the Franks,* the Burgun- 
dians, and the Visigoths. The first incursion was that of 
the Franks (a. d. 256). They laid waste the province of 
Belgica, and finally settled there (a. d. 358). The Burgun- 
dians next established themselves in the east of Gaul, the 
territory being demanded by them from the Roman em- 
peror Honorius, who feared to refuse it (a. d. 413). The 
Visigoths, having crossed the Alps from the valley of the 
Danube, and descended into northern Italy, turned west- 
ward into southern G^ul, and settled in Aquitania (a. d. 
419). 

7. The Great Invasion of the Huns. — Great and 
numerous as these invasions of the tribes beyond the Rhine 
had been, however, they were followed by a much greater 
one. For fifty years the nations of Europe had watched 
with apprehension the westward progress of the Huns, a 
fierce and mighty tribe of savages from Asia, whose sway 
had gradually been extended from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic. Over this vast horde of savages, cunning and fero- 
cious in character and grossly superstitious, one man reigned 
supreme. This was At'ti-la, sometimes called the ^^ Scourge 
of God," on account of the dreadful devastations which be 
caused. 

8. Crossing the Rhine, he entered Gaul with 500,000 men, 

'* *' On the lower Rhine, a still more powerful confederacy than the Saxons, called the FranJren 
nr freemen, was formed oat of the Talorous races which had so long maintained both peaceful aud 
warlike relations with Rome.**— AWicin. 



6* What new danger threatened Oaul ? During what period did the incnrsions of 
the Germans take niace f What tribes obtained a permanent foot-hold in Gaol ? 
What is said of the Frank)* ? The Bargundians ? The Visigoths f 

T. What greater invasion followed ? Who were the Huns ? Who was Attila? 

8* Give an account of the invasion of Gaul bv the Huns. By whom were ihey op- 
posed 1 What battle was fought f The result f 
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burning cities and carrying terror and desolation in his path. 
All Gaul united against the common foe. The city of 
Orleans checked his progress into southern Gaul. While 
besieging this, the opposing army, consisting of Eomans and 
Goths, under A-e'tius and The-od'o-ric, appeared. Attila 
withdrew to the Catalaunian plains, near the river Seine, 
where a battle was fought the following day. All day 
and far into the night the battle raged; and, on the fol- 
lowing morning, more than 200,000 corpses strewed the 
plain. So great was the confusion that neither army claimed 
the victory ; but the power of Attila was broken, and he re- 
crossed the Ehine with the remnant of his army (a. d. 451).* 
9. Clovis becomes King. — When the Boman empire 
fell (a. d. 476), the Christian bishops, who had gradually 
become a ruling power in Gaul, turned to find some tem- 
poral ruler who could help them to strengthen and per- 
petuate their sway. The most promising was CloVis,f the 
young, ambitious leader of die Salian Franks. He was a 
descendant of Mer-o-vae'tfs, the sea-king, J whose wonderful, 
half -fabulous exploits had been for many years a subject of 
admiration to the simple Franks. At the age of fifteen, 
Clovis had been proclaimed king of his tribe. Fearing the 
Boman influence among the Frankish tribes, he determined, 
if possible, to destroy it ; and, to that end, attacked the Bo- 
man General Sy-a'gri-us at Soissons (stvaw'song), and defeated 
him (a. d. 486). Syagrius was the last Boman governor of 
Ganl.§ After the battle of Soissons, Clovis moved his capital 

* ** It WM m buttle," njn the old Gothic chronlcter (Jomandes), ** fierce, maltironn, terrible, 
obstinate ; such a battle and sach a slaughter as the world had never seen, and will never 
fee again. The little stream which traversed the field, almost dry till then, was swollen beyond 
its banks by the blood which mingled with the water. Wlieit nlirht drew on, the carnage was still 
eontinned, and far into the darkness was heard the shock of bewildered steeds, the clash of in- 
diaeriminatinK swords.**— ^or/<e{n. t Called in his native tongae Chlodotcig. 

% It is from Meruvnusthat Clovis and his successors have received the name Merovinginns, or 
the Merotingian Dyiuuty. The Salian Franks inhabited the country near the mouth of the Rhine: 

% **An Incident which occurred after one of the incursions of the Franks illustrates in aforcible 
manner the extent to which brute force was used by Clovis in maintaining his authority. At the 
aacUng of the Cathedral of Rheims. some of the sacred vessels had been carried off, among them - 
a vase of great beauty which formed a part of the booty that, according to the custom of the 
Franks, was placed in the middle of the camp to be distributed by lot. The bishop of Rheims 
sent a messenger to reclaim it, and Clovis promised to return it. When the day came for the 
diviMon of the spoils at Soissons, Clovis asked that the vase might be allotted to him afl his 
share. A young Prankish soldier, however, angry at this infringement of custom, and perhaps 



9. Who was Clovis ? Whom did he attack and defeat ? Who was the last Roman, 
governor of Oaol ? What city did Clovis mate his capital f 
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to Lntetia, tlie chief city of the Parisii,* which by this act 
became the capital of the Fianks, ander the name of Paris. 
10. The pover of Glovis was still di8put«d by many 
tribes, aad several years were passed in war to establish his 
supremacy. The marriage of Clovis with Clotilda was an 
eyent of great importaace (i93). This princess was the 
daaghter of Gua'de-bald, Kit^ of Bargondy, and had em- 
braced the orthodox Christian futh ; taid, through her means, 
Cloris obtained the support of the Oallo-Roman Church in 
OBirying out his schemes of conqneet. Clotilda, for some 
time, earnestly sought to effect the convereion of her hus- 
band ; but he refused, although permitting hie eldest son 
to be baptized. 

■ 11, At length, howeTCr, an incident occurred which 
brought about this event. The powerful tribe of the Ale- 
tnanni f crossed the Khine, and attacked the Franks I at 
Cologne (496) ; and Clovis marched to their assistance. In 
the fierce battle that ensued, the result was for sometime 
doubtful ; when at length Clovis, raising his hands to 
heaven, invoked the God of the Christians, and offered a 
solenm vow that, if he should gain the victory, he would 
embrace the faith of Clotilda, and permit himself to be 
baptized. He then continued the battle, rushing into the 
thickest of the fight, mid inspiring his soldiers vrith cour- 
age and entbusiafim. At length, the King of the Alemanni 
being slain, victory declared for Clovis ; and in fulfillment 
of his TOW, he, his sister, and three thousand of his warriors, 
besides a large number of women and children, were baptized 
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with great pomp and magnificence in the temple at Bheims 
(A. D. 496). 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A. D. 

177. Persecution of the Christians at Lyons. 
856-858. First invasions of Gaol by the Franks. 

418. Establishment of the Borgondians in Gaul. 

419. Settlement of the Visigoths in Aquitania. 
451. Defeat of Attila by Aetius. 

486. Defeat of Sja^us by Clovis. 

486. Conversion of Clovis to Christianity. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PABT I. 

PAOB 

1. What races inhabited Qanl when Massilia was fonnded ? 10 

t. Give an account of each 10, 11 

8. Describe the manners and customs of the Gauls 11 

4. CHve an account of the Druids 12 

6. From what is the name Druid derived ? 12(note) 

ft. What progress had the Gauls made in civilization? 14 

7. Give an account of the Gallic migrations 14, 15 

8. Give an account of the conquest of Gaul by theRomans IS, 16, 17 

fl. By what policy was the conquest completed ? 17, 18 

10. Mention the divisions of Gaul, and state the situation of each 18, 10 

11. What city was made the center of the Soman domain in Gaul, and in 

what way ? 10 

18. What progress was made in civilization in Gaul under the Ronums ? 90 

18. Give an account of the introduction of Christianity 81 

14. What barbarous nations invaded Gaul in the 8d, 4th, and 5th centuries ?. 80 

15. Give an account of the invasion of the Huns S8, 88 

16. Give an account of the defeat of Attila 88 

17 How did Clovis become king ? 88 

18. Give an account of his reign 84 

10. Why aie Clovis and his successors called the Merovingians ? 88 (note) 

80. Froin what iB the name i\irii derived f a4(note) 

2 



PART n. 

FRANCE IN TEIE MIDDLE 

AGES. 



skction^ i. 

The Merovingian Dynasty. 

Extending from the baptism of CUme {A, D, 496) to the accession of 

Pepin le Bref{A. D, 753). 

1, The north of Gaul had now a Christian king and 
queen^ the first in its history. The clergy saw in Cloyis 
their only hope^ and gathered around him. The people in 
the other provinces of Gaul, weary of petty wars, and hound 
together by a common faith, turned toward Clovis as to 
their natural king ; and, only a few years after his baptism, 
he succeeded in uniting all Gaul in one great dynasty, 
Anastasius, also, the emperor of the East, desiring his alli- 
ance, sent him a golden crown and a purple robe, making 
him, by that act, a Christian prince and a Boman consuL 
He made Paris his capital, and died there (a. d. 511). 
Modem France dates its foundation as a kingdom from the 
reign of Clovis, his consecration at Bheims being an exam- 
ple which succeeding kings, for many centuries, followed. 

2. The changes wrought in the politics, society, and laws 
of the country at this time were marked and lasting. Chief 
among these was the introduction of i\\e feudal system, the 

1 • What was the condition of Clovis and his kingdom at this time ? What did he 
accomplish ? What did Anastasius do ? Where and when did the death of Clovis 
occor 7 From what does modem France date its foundation ? 

%, What changes took place at this time ? What system was introduced ? What 
does feud mean ? How did Clovis divide the conquered territory ? What were the 
features of tliis system ? What was the Salic law ? 

26 
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word /ituf2 meKDiDg property held as a reward.* Gloru 
diyided the territory which he coaqnered among his chiefa 
as a rewiird for services rendered, and a pledge for similar 
services in the future. Each chief, called a feudatory, be- 
came thns a petty king, possessed of a large extent of conn-, 
try, containing many towns and castlea, with hundreds, and, 




in some cases, tlionsands of tenants or vassals, and many more 
setfi or bondsmen who cultivated the soil, and were not 
permitted to leave it, hut were sold with it, like cattle. A 
natural offspring of this system was the sdlic law, the name 
of which is thought to be derived from the Salians, the 
branch of the Franks from which Clovis came. By this 
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law, no woman could inherit the lands of a feudatory, nor 
could sho be made queen. (See note, page 49.) 

3. From the earliest times, the Franks had been accus- 
tomed to assemble annually in general council, in the c^n 
air, on the 1st of March, which was then cousidered the 
beginning of the year. These assemblies were called the 
Fields of March, Here the chiefs discussed affairs of state, 
made an estimate of the number and condition of their 
fighting men, and planned new expeditions. Now, how- 
ever, the great chiefs being separated, and each established 
in the center of an extensive territory over which he was 
ruler, lost their interest in these general assemblies. Prop- 
erty now became the ruling thought in the mind of the 
chief, and only when this was threatened was he inclined 
to take up arms. 

4. The kingdom of Clovis was divided, at his death, in 511, 
among his four sons, — The-od'o-ric, Clo'do-mir, Chil'de-bert, 
and Clo-taire'. In those days of craft and blood, such an 
arrangement only prepared the way for fresh quarrels. Plots 
were constantly formed by the brothers against each other ; 
and, after forty-seven years of domestic broils and foreign 
war, Clotaire, the youngest and last-surviving son of Clovis, 
became king of all the Franks (a. d. 558). He, however, 
enjoyed his new honor only three years.* 

5. The four sons of Clotaire divided their father's king- 
dom among themselves ; but one of them dying soon after- 
ward, it was again divided among the survivors, and with 
so much regard to natural boundaries and the distinctions 
of tribes and languages that the divisions then made con- 

* One of the wives of this king, RRdeiniii()A, deserven a pAssIne: mention for her Balntly Tlrtnes 
in these stormy times. She was the daughter of the King of Tharingia and was taken prisoner 
by <71otaire, who, struck with her beauty, caused her ^to be educated and married ber. Her 
power over him, however, whs of short duration. Shocked at bis crimes, she finally left the 
court, entered a cloister, and passed her dayR in deeds of charity and love. 



3. What were the " Fields of March " ? What was their object ? What change 
occurred at this time ? 

, 4. How was the kingdom of Clovis divided ? What was the consequence ? Who 
finally became king of all the Franks ? How long did he reign as such ? 

. 5. How was the kingdom divided after the death of Clotaire? What permanent 
divisions were afterward formed ? Describe the situation of each. (See Progresdve 
Hap, No. 1.) 
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tinned for a long time. The north-eastern part, along the 
Bhine, with a small part of Germany, was called Aus-tra'- 
sia ; the north-western part, from the Loire to the oceau, 
was known as Neus'tria ; while the third, called Burgundy, 
comprised the mountainous region east of the Rhone and 
south as far as Provincia, or Provence (pro-vahns'). (See 
Progressive Map No. 1.) 

6. The brothers rule<l severally over these divisions, but 
Aquitania was claimed by all three. Occasions for war be- 
tween the brothers soon arose, growing out of domestic 
troubles ; and the history of many years is chiefly composed 
of accounts of wars, intrigues, and murders, caused by the 
wives of these princes. The kingdoms of Austrasia and 
Burgundy were united for a time (593), and the three di- 
visions were reigned over by Clotaire II. as sole king of the 
Franks (613), but his character was insignificant and his 
reign unimportant. 

7. Before his death, his son Dagobert, then fifteen years 
of age, was made king of Austrasia ; and on the death of 
Clotaire (628), Dagobert asserted his right to the whole 
kingdom. With this king, the glory of the Merovingian 
line departed. After him, the struggles of the nobles, who 
were constantly increasing in power, with the effeminate 
kings (derisively called ro is faineants {fa-na-Sng), do-nothing 
kings), were usually successful ; till, at last, Pepin d'Heristal, 
mayor of Neustria and Burgundy, virtually became king, 
under the title of Duke or Prince of the Franks (687). 

8. His successor was his son Charles, afterward styled 
Martel, a powerful Duke of Austrasia, and Mayor of the 
Palace. On his father's death (714), he raised the standard 
of revolution, and by his boldness and vigor, attached many 
chiefs to his cause. His title of mayor was disputed, and 
only established after several battles, in which he had many 

6. What caused war among the brothers ? What kingdoms were united f Who 
reigned as sole kingof the Franks ? His character * 

7. Who became King of Austrasia ? With whom did the glory of the Merovingian 
line end ? What were most of his successors called ? Who virtually became king ? 

8. Who succeeded Pepin d'Heristal ? How was the titk> of Charles established ? 
What did he display ? 
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opportunities to display the military talents which snbse- 
qiiently gained for him so brilliant a renown. 

9. When, therefore^ the Saracens invaded France, his 
constant practice in war, joined to his native energy of 
character, pointed him out as the natural leader of the 
Franks in the threatened struggle. Charles acted with 
characteristic courage and dispatch ; gathering an immense 
lurmy, he met the invading host near Poitiers {poi-teerz'), 
and, after a terrific battle, completely routed them, gaining 
by his personal strength and prowess the title of Martel 
{the Sammer), and justly deserving the more distinguished 
title of Savior of Christian Civilization (732).* 

10. This victory also gave him the undisputed possession 
of the kingdom of the Franks, in the strengthening and 
consolidation of which he spent the remaining years of his 
life. Having promised assistance to the Pope, in his strug* 
gle with the Lombards, he was marching to his relief when 
he died (741). After his death, the kingdom was divided 
lunong his sons ; but the most energetic of these, Pepin 
(styled le Bref, or the short) soon became sole king of the 
Franks (752). 

11. The KEayors of the Palace.— During the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, a new order of men, known as Mayors of the 
Palace, had risen into power and prominence. Their origin 
is lost in obscurity. They are supposed to have been orig- 
inally guardians or stewards of the king's estate ; and, after 
the fall of the Boman empire, this estate being vastly in- 
creased, the office became much more important. The mayor 
was chosen from among the feudatories of the king, and 
soon became his chief adviser. The mayors were the guar- 

*** There Ube joans civnisittionsof Enrope and Asia* ittnod face to face. There the bone- 
men of the East met the Ibounen of the West ; the Semitic race made trial of strenfcth with the 
Germanic. The battle was worthy of the cause ; it was long and bloody. The chroniclers are not 
•parinfr of th«ir numbers. Three hundred thousand Arab corpses, say they, marked the poii.t 
A which the flood-tide turned."— iTiCrAtn'a History of France. 

•• Who invaded France ? What coarse did Charles pursue ? When was a battle 
fouffht ? Its result ? What titles were conferred on Charles 1 

lO. What did this yictory give him ? When did he die ? Under what drcuni' 
stances ? How was the klnguom then divided ? Who became sole king ? 

11* Who were the Mayors of the Palace ? What was their orig^ ? How chosen ? 
Wliat guardianship and powers did they have ? 
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dians of the kings during their minority, and then exercised 
almost full kingly powers. In this way^ they finally set 
aside the legitimate prince^ and obtained permanent pos- 
session of the throne. 

12. State of Society.-— The prospects of civilization, 
during this period, were gloomy in the extreme. The bar- 
barons condition which, for a. time, had been changed, by 
the introduction of the arts;, ^eience, ^nd literature of the 
Bomans, suddenly returned at the downfall of the empire 
and the invasions of the Germans. Old rivalries were re- 
vived, murders were frequent, and property and the rights 
of the weak were insecure. Only the strong arm ruled. 
One hopeful ray alone illuminates the darkness — the grow- 
ing respect for the Church, which stood between the barba- 
rians and the Bomanized inhabitants of Gaul, and, number- 
ing its adherents in both, lifted up its voice in the interest 
of humanity. 

13. Churches, monasteries, and convents were built, pre- 
serving to some extent, in their construction, the architec- 
tural beauty of Greece and Italy, and affording, by the awe 
which attached to their sanctity, a refuge to the oppressed 
against violence and wrong. In the leisure and Sec(lusiom 
of their service, also, the literary models of a higher civiliza- 
tion were preserved. 

14. Among the names which have come down to us from 
this period is that of Gregory of ToUrs, whose History of the 
Franks though showing traces of the childish superstition 
common in that age, has been an invaluable source of infor- 
mation to students and historians. He was bom in Auvergne 
in 539, and chosen bishop of Tours in 573. In all th6 strug- 
gles and disorders of the troubled time in which he lived he 
discharged the duties of his high office with firmness and 
discretion, acting always in that spirit of humanity which 
forms the distinctive feature of the religion he professed. 

1 %m What was Uie state of civilizatloii dnring this period f What was the only 
hcnefnl feature ? 

1 3. What were bnllt ? What did thev preserve ? 

14. What distinguished personage is referred to ? What is said of Gregory of 
Tenrsf 
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1. Why was the reign of Clovis important ? 86 

5. Mention the chief events of his reign 86 

8. Describe the feudal system 87 

4. What was the Salic law ? 88 

6. What assemblages were held by the Franks ? 88 

6. Mention some of the successors of Clovis 88, 89 

7. How was the French territory divided at dlflPercnt times ? 88, 29 

8. What was the office of Mayor of the Palace ? 80 

0. Who were the most distinguished of the officers ? 89, 80 

10. Who obtained the title of Savior of Christian Civilization ? In what way ?. . 80 

11. What was the state of society under the Merovingians ? 81 

Ji2. How many centuries did this dynasty last ? 80 

13. Give an account of Gregory of Tours 81 
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sectioi^ ii. 
The Carlo vingiak Dynasty. 

MOending from the Accession of Pepin le Brtf (752) to tlutt of Hugh 

Capet (986). 

ff^^ 1. Pepin le Bref was the first king of the Car- 
to lovingian line. His surname le Bref (tJie Short) was 
given him on account of his stature, which was such 
that lie appeared almost like a dwarf among his stalwart 
warriors.* Nothing could have saved him from the con- 
tempt of these men but his undoubted physical strength 
and courage, and his ability to command. He gave ample 
proof during his life that he possessed all these qualities, f 
The influence of the Church at this time was very great, 
and hence an alliance with it was eagerly sought by kings 
who were at war with each other. Winifred, or St. Boni- 
face, archbishop of Mayence, had devoted himself to the 
spread of Christianity, and aided by Pepin's father, had 
gone as a missionary into the wilds of Germany, He had 
also anointed Pepin with holy oil at his coronation. Influ- 
enced largely by Winifred, therefore, Pepin enlisted on the 
side of the Pope, who was then attacked by the Lombards. J 

* He is said to have been onlj four and a half feet high, while his son Charlemagne was leven 
fbet in heldkt. 

f An incTdent irfaieh hafmened at the beginntngrof his reign will eerre to illustrate bis strength 
and coarajre. While wat4»ing a 6ght between a lion and a bull one day— the spectacle of com- 
bats of wild animals being an amnaeraent common in that rude age— the king asked his attend- 
ants who among tham dared to rescue the bnll, which whs being strangled by the lion. No one 
aosweted. Pemn himself, it is said, then leaped down into the arena, and with one blow of his 
sword struck off the head of the lion, and even gashed the neck of the bniL Then turning to his 
aoblea, he said, " Now am I worthy to be your kingr " 

X The Lombards were a race of barbarians who in the sixth century entered Northern Italy 
aud founded a powerful kingdom there. 

Map Questions.— (See Progressive Map, No. 1.) How far did the empire of Charle- 
magne extend from east to west ? What river was its eastern boundanr ? How far 
did it extend toward the south ^—Ant. To Oaeta, in Italy. How far did it extend 
toward the north ^—An9. To the Baltic Sea. What state occupied the northern part 
of France ? Eastern mut ? The south-eastern part ? What the southern mtrt ? The 
north-western wut ? The south-western part ? What monarchy occnpied Doth sides 
of the Lower Dannhe f Wliat people dwelt in the districts of the Upper Danube ? 
What people occnpied the count^ near the Elbe ? 

1 • Who was the first king of the Carlovingian line ? His surname ? Why ^ven to 
him? His physical strength, etc.? What is said of the influence of the Church 7 Of 
Winifred or St. Boniface ? what cause did Pepin espouse ? 

2* 
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2. He made two expeditious against the Saxons^ but his 
principal victories and conquests were in Italy and in the 
countries south of his own. Pope Stephen II. fled to Gaul 
(754) to ask the aid of Pepin against tlie Lombards, who 
liad seized the exarchate "*" of Kavenna and marched on 
Home. Pepin, therefore, crossed the Alps with his army, 
attacked and defeated the Lombards, and regained posses- 
sion of Kavenna. The Lombards then promised to give to 
the Church the lands they had taken in northehx Italy, 
but their promise was not fulfilled. Pepin, therefore, 
marched against them the following year, and wrested 
from them the exarchate, which he gave to the Pope 
(755), who thus assumed the office and power of a temporal 
monarch. 

3. Three years after, the country lying between the Ce- 
vennes and the Gulf of Lyons was conquered by Pepin, and 
the kingdom of the Franks was thus extended to the Pyr- 
enees (759). Still warring in the name of religion, he de- 
manded of the Duke of Aquitaine a return of the property 
he had taken from the Church, and the surrender of Frank- 
ish fugitives who had found shelter in his dominions. This 
demand was refused, and Pepin entered upon a war which 
lasted nine years, during which the rich dukedom of Aqui- 
taine was ravaged with remorseless cruelty. The duke was 
dually assassinated, and Aquitaine was attached to the 
kingdom of the Franks (768). The same year Pepin died, 
leaving his kingdom to his sons, Carloman and Charles, 
afterward entitled Charles the Great, or Charlem^ne 
{shar'le-mahn). The former died at the end of three years, 
and the Franks, who, according to their old law, were per- 
mitted to choose their king, set aside the two infant sons of 
Carloman, and chose Charles (771). 



♦ Exarchate^ a portion of conntry ruled by an eaeardk, an officer appointed by the Emperor of 
the East. ^ 

2. What expeditions did Pepin make ? Why did he attack the Lombardf> ? What 
was the result ? .„^ . 

- 8. What was Pepin's next conqneet ? Why did he invade Aquitaine ? What ended 
the war? Who eucceeded Pepin ? How came Charlemagne to be king ? 
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T69 ^* Charlemagne was called to rule over a king- 
to dom larger than that of any of his predecessors, 
• coinciding nearly with modem France. The de- 

posed children of his brother, Garloman, had taken refuge 
with Des-i-de'h-us, the king of the Lombards, who was an 
enemy of the Franks. The daughter of Desiderius had 
been the wife of Charlemagne for a single year, but Bt the 
end of that time Charlemagne had diTorced her and re- 
turned her to her &ther, who felt himself grossly insulted 
by this act. 

i. Desiderius, therefore, besought the Pope (Adrian) to 
consecrate the children of Carloman as kings ; but the Pope 
informed Charlemagne, who immediately marched against 
the Lombards, conquered their territory, except the cities 
of Pavia (pah-ve'ah) and Vero'na, to which he laid siege, 
and went in person to Bome, on Easter day (774), where he 
confirmed the Pope in his title to the possessions given him 
by Pepin. The Lombards in Verona surrendered after a 
short siege, but the defense of Pavia was more obstinate* 
It was finally reduced by famine, Desiderius and his family 
were imprisoned in a monastery, and Charlemagne assumed 
the title of King of Lombardy, the Pope placing on his head,! 
at his coronation, the famous iron crown of the Lombards^ 
Shortly afterward he appointed his second son, Pepin, to 
rule over Lombardy (776). 

C The kings of the Franks had now been for many years 
the special champions of the Church. So accustomed had 
they become to do battle in its defense that its quarrel was 
easily assumed by them, often on slight pretexts. The 
Saxons, taking advantage of the absence of Charlemagne in 
Italy, rose in arms, threatened the Christian missionaries 
in their midst, and burned the church at Dev'en-ter, which 

4* Over what kingdom was Charlemagiie called to reign ? What became of the 
children of Carloman ? Why was Deeidenos hostile to Charlemagne ? 

5* How did Desiderius show his enmity ? What did Charlemagne do ? What ' 
were the results of this war ? 

6« What acts of the Saxons brought on a war with Charlemagne ? Where n 
Beveoter? (See ProgresaiTe Map, No. 1.) Why was Charlemagne absent in Italy ? 
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had been built by the Franks. Charlemagne marched 
against them^ and rednced them to subjection (775).* The 
following year he returned with his army to Italy, con- 
quered the Lombards who had again risen, and hurrying 
back to Germany assembled the Field of May at Paderbom 
(777). 

7. The Diet of Paderbom. — This council was held 
in the ravaged country of the Saxons. Along the frontier 
several strongly-fortified places had been built, and Charle- 
magne, hoping on this occasion to bind the Saxons by an 
oath too solemn to be broken, spared no pains to make the 
ceremony imposing. All the Saxon tribes were summoned 
to attend, many nations which were anxious to remain on 
terms of friendship with Charlemagne were represented, 
even the Saracens from Spain sent deputies. The Saxons 
professed allegiance under the severest penalties in case of 
disobedience, and many were baptized, f 
t' 8. As the defender of the Church, but more perhaps to se- 
cure the southern frontier of his kingdom, Charlemagne now 
gathered his forces to attack the Saracens in Spain. Cross- 
ing the Pyrenees in two divisions, his army united before 
Saragossa, which surrendered. While the army of the Franks 
was crossing the Pyrenees on its homeward march, a band of 
Basques fell upon the rear guard in a high and gloomy pass 
called the gorge of Eoncesvalles (ron-ses-val'les), and over- 
whelmed it with an avalanche of rocks and trees. Among 
the killed was Eoland, the nephew of Charlemagne. This 
disastier, from the suddenness of the onset, the almost total an- 
nihilation of the force attacked, and the romantic character 
of the spot where it occurred, has been lifted into a singular 
and undue prominence. So many different accounts have 

• One of the acts of the Franka, at this time, which roused the anger of the Germans, was the 
destmction of the statae of Hermann, which had been erected on a high rock overlooking • 
narrow pass where Hermann, or Armf nins, the great German chief, tiad defeated the Romans 
many years before. This statne had always been regarded as sacred by the Germans. 

t One chief, however, Witikind, a leader of the Westphalians, refused to attend the assembly 
or to be bound by the terms there made. 

7. When waa the Diet of Padcrboru hpld ? Describe it. 

8« Why did Charlemagne invatle Spain ? Describe the invasion and its resnltt 
Who was Roland ? 
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been given concerning it, in poems and legends, that tho 
Tery spot where it happened haa become a matter of disjinte, 
and the actors in it have taken rank with the heroes of fable.* 
f , A revolt again broke ont in the north (?81). Through 
the energy and eloquence of Wit'i-kind,f the Westphaliaii 
chief who had refnaed to attend the diet of Paderbom, the 
role of the Franks in Saxony was again threatened. Gath- 
ering together on army composed of- Danes, Saxons, and war- 
riors of the neighboring tribes, he pillaged the Ohristiaii 
churches in Saxony, and killed or expelled the priests and 
officers appointed by Charlemagne. The latter marohed to 
attack Witikind ; but the battle was fought before his arri- 
val, and the Franks had been defeated. Witikind, pursu- 
ing his customary policy, had made his escape into Denmark, 
beyond the porsait of the Frankish monarch. Charlemagne, 
therefore, to satisfy his thirst for vengeance, determined upon 
an act of ferocious cruelty, which must ever be an indelible 
stain nponhis memory. Gathering together at Werden oil the 
Saxons he had captured (4,500), he ordered them to be behead- 
ed. | This atrocity served only to inflame the Saxons, who 
left their retreats in the woodsaudmarehee and determined to 

-of th« pnpulsT f nncf. The Stiug <tf lintmui, •real Hompiic ponn Jn Its epeflt tu-amy, and 
jot ™ae Md Himplfl aa became Its nrntlonal c^mf ter, bean wItneH to the prolon^d Im- 
portance accaLoed In Europe bv tbU Incident tn the blatory of Cbartemagne. Tlireeefn- 
nrtfli latflr, tbe comrmdei of WllUam tba Gonqueror, nuiroIilDtf to batlle at Huttnga lor 
ai yawMHOB of BnclaDd, (track np The Smttnf AjIoiuI Is 'prapan Ibemaelvu foi 
TlMon or dua.' . . ■ Tbe pollilcilBaala* of Charlemagne oonprehended, monfnnr 
awlMjikalv^id tnm bi panemlat ^^ 

ioSat of KdOMitTillei. Kot onlr did he tnko InuBedlBie tenEeanct bf hangiDK Daka 
XifM ot AaalUliiB. whose ireuan bad Ih-oiikIic dovn th[> mlaEap, and nj rednoW hi* 
tVft amii to a ■»» feeble and precarloiu eondltlon. but be reaolTtid Bo treat AgnKalna 
■■ be had bnt lately treated luilj, that la to aay. lo make of It ' a Bpcclal kingdom,* an 
IMeinU porthw, Indeed, of (he Frankl>h pmplrc. tint with an opeclal dlHtlncllDn, vhlcta 
waa that oT militlus Ihv Invuions or ibc Andaioalnn Arabs."— Suiiui'i HUIory qf 

■sd gaucon Talnr. DlKanraRed ^ do dlMaater and iDcapable n( yielding, ai often a> be 
»M defeated be took refnBB In the forcate and wUdi o( Donmarli or Sfanfllnavla.lorc. 
upuraiaponMananpaFtiinlly pmenlcd HMtfvftli nev forces and aula to make a 
«tBDd agalut (be Invaden of bla eountty. But no enargy or Doange eoold anceenfnlly 



le peoirib lor vhoae Uberttea ta vaa vaeog a 

, Ut mpHarre vaa perpetrated on the bank! of t^--...^ , 

abort UainreTtoaalyentiaecnted aathadta of a OhtiWaa plaoe of woialilpi and Ih 

denee of a6hrbtlan1>l»hop. Tbe i arbarout aDd beatben Baiona bad thn> ■ terrlbli 
iraiJon of bow far a sn-cefiedPhrlsllaB monirch'8 acta coolrt be at variance wli 



' 9. What did WltUdnd do ! What act of crnelty did Cbarlemainie commit T When 

did ChariemaraKeetabllabbU capital, and whr! Where la Ali-la-Cbapeltal (8e* 
PniKreerive Map, No. I.) 
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give battle to Charlemagne in the open field. The latter 
now established his capital at Aix-la-Chapelle [dkes-lah^ 
shah'pel')y for the purpose of watching the Saxons and at- 
tacking them more readily. This place had long been a 
favorite one with him, on account of its warm springs, 
bathing being a recreation in which he specially delighted.* 

10. During the three years which followed the massacre 
at Werden, the country of the Saxons was ravaged without 
mercy. The war had now lasted, almost without interrup- 
tion, for thirty-two years. Moved at last by the sufferings 
of his people, Witikind sued for peace. Trusting to the gen- 
erosity of Charlemagne, he went to meet him in his palace 
at Attigny {at-teen-ye'), and returned loaded with presents. 
He was afterwards baptized, and, resigning the leadership, 
entered a convent where he spent the remainder of his days. 
By an ingenious, and, to some extent, merciful treatment of 
the Saxons after this, Charlemagne succeeded in preventing 
any general uprising for several years. His army, however, 
was not permitted to rest. The Avars, a tribe inhabiting 
the country east of that of the Franks, invaded his kingdom, 
and Charlemagne marched against them with three armies, 
and expelled them. 

11. Charlemagne as Ebnperor. — The signal service 
which Charlemagne had rendered to the Church was now 
rewarded in a striking manner. Leo III., the successor of 
Pope Adrian, had solicited the aid of the king against his 
enemies, and Charlemagne had gone to Rome to confer with 
him. While attending service in the Vatican on Christ- 
mas day (800), the Pope, in the presence of a multitude of 
people, advanced toward the king, and, placing a crown of 

* A1x-la-Chapelle fs said to owe its foundation to an incident which happened on one of the ' 
hunting excarsions of Charlemainie. While chaslnf? a stair, the emperor attempted tonriee hia 
horse acroKS a brook. The Hniroal, however, hesitated, and the emperor, on inqairhiK inti> the 
eause, discovered that the water was hot. He CHUsed a chapel in the shape of a horse's hoof to 
be built on the spot, and this is thought to be the origin of the rotunda under which the hot 
q>ring« there are now found. ^ 



1 0. What was the fate of Witikind ? Who were the Avnrs ? 

11* What title was conferred on Charlemagne f Describe the ceremony. What 
followed ? What project did Charlemagne entertain ? What prevented its acooio. 
plishment f 
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gold on his head, saluted him as Emperor of the Bomans. 
This act revived the Empire of the West, which had been 
extinct since the time of Augustulus, three hundred and 
twenty-four yeai*8 before. His uniform success now led 
Charlemagne to entertain the project of re-establishing the 
ancient Roman Empire, and^ to this end, he offered his 
hand to the Empress I-re'ne, the ruler of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. The news of this intended union, however, provoked 
A popular insurrection at Constantinople which led to her 
dethronement, and the marriage never took place. 

12. Charlemagne now began to feel the approach of age. 
He divided his empire, therefore, between his three sons, 
reserving all his titles for the youngest, Louis, whom he 
presented to his people at a great diet assembled at Aix- 
la-Chax)elle (813). A crown similar to that worn by Char- 
lemagne was made ; and Louis, on this occasion, by his 
father's direction, took it from the altar and placed it on 
his head. This was one of the last public acts of Chai'le- 
magne. The following year he died at the age of seventy- 
two (814). He was buried in the chapel which he had built 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. He was dressed in his imperial robes, 
and placed in a sitting posture on a throne of marble, with 
all the symbols of his power about him. 

IS. The figure of Charlemagne is one of the most impos- 
ing in history. Standing between the era of barbarism and 
that of civilization, his character partakes of both. His 
long reign of forty-six years was an almost ceaseless warfare ; 
and, at its close, he left an empire more than double the 
size of that over which he had begun to reign. It comprised 
all of modern France, Belgium, and Switzerland, the greater 
part of the German States and Italy, and a part of Spain. 
Sprung from a race of warriors, and excelling in arms, he 
turned from the battle-field with eagerness to follow the arts 
of peace. He built churches, founded schools and semina- 

1 %» How did Charlemagne divide his empire ? Where and how was he buried i 
18* What was the size of the empire of Charlemagne i What did it comprise f 
What beneflts did he confer on it ? Who aided him? 
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Ties, established libraries^ invited emineut men of letters 
from other countries to his court, sent missionaries into all 
parts of his dominions, and strove in every way to encourage 
among his people a love for learning and religion. The 
famous Alcuin, one of the most learned men of his time, was 
for many years a resident of his household and the tutor of 
his family ; and Charlemagne himself did not disdain to be- 
come a learner with his children. 

11. His ability as a civil ruler is no less remarkable than 
his talents as a warrior and a patron of learning. He di- 
vided his empire into kingdoms, over which he placed his 
sons to enforce his decrees, which were called capitularies. 
The empire was also divided into counties governed by 
grafen, or earls. He created special officers who visited 
the counties four times a year, holding courts of justice 
for the redress of grievances, and supervising the accounts 
of the collectors of public money. He fostered trade 
and commerce, regulated the currency, and suppressed 
beggary ; in all his measures showing a wisdom and fore- 
sight beyond that of any monarch of his time. The ancient 
assemblies of the Franks — the Fields of March — changed 
at a later time to Fields of May, were continued by Charle- 
magne, but in an improved form. Two of these assemblies 
were now held, however, one in the spring, the other in the 
autumn."* 

S14 15. liOuis I. (le D6bonnaire — da-hon-air'), the Basy, 

^^ or Good-nattired — was thirty-six years of age when he 

was called to the throne (814). He was amiable and 

pious, but lacking in that firmness and severity necessary 

• Originally these meetings had been held in the open air, and every free man had a voice in 
their deliberations. They were still held out of doors, if the weather was pleasant; if not, they 
were convened In balldings specially constructed for the purpose, and only men of rank took 
part in the deliberations. These buildings were divided into rooms for the use of the aeveral 
cooncils, some of which were composed of the great lords, others of the bishops, and others of 
both. The emperor attended in person, and submitted the new laws he had resolved upon t» 
the cnr.sideriition of a superior council, which met in secret session, and was intrusted with spe- 
cial powers. 

14. What did he do as a civil ruler? What cban<;e was made in the fields of 
March? 

15* How old was Louis le Debonnaire when tie began to reign ? His character! 
How did he undo the worlc of Charlemagne ? 
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Buccessf ally to complete the great work begun by his father. 
Charlemagne had deprived the tribes of some of their pecu- 
liar rights and privileges, because these were at war with that 
centralism necessary to the unity of his empire. Louis per- 
mitted them, in many cases, to resume these powers, and 
thus aided, by his own act, in the dismemberment of his 
dominions. He permitted the Church, also, to increase its 
powers at the expense of the crown. For the more con- 
venient government of the country, he divided it among 
his three sons (817). 

16. Pepin became King of Aquitaine (Aquitania), and 
Louis King of Bavaria, while the eldest, Lothaire, remained 
with his father. By this partition, Bernard, the nephew of 
Louis, whom Charlemagne had made King of the Lombards, 
considered himself released from his allegiance, and endeav- 
ored to set up an independent kingdom. Louis marched 
against him with such a powerful army, however, that he 
submitted before a battle was fought. Many of his accom- 
plices were severely punished ; Bernard himself having his 
eyes put out, and dying shortly after. For this punishment 
Louis afterward did public penance ; and this act, which, at a 
higher stage of civilization, would be regarded as meritorious, 
was considered, in that rude age, a sign of weakness, and 
gave renewed hope to his enemies. 

17. The emperor now became less a ruler, and more and 
more a monk. His advisers, fearing that he would relin- 
quish the kingdom for the convent, persuaded him to marry 
Judith, the daughter of a Bavarian count, hoping, in this 
way, to divert his mind from excessive devotions, and re- 
claim him to society. On the birth of a son, Charles, a new 
kingdom, called the kingdom of Alemania, was created for 
him, comprising the present Switzerland and Wiirtemberg 
(829). His other sons now conspired against him, Lothaire 
striving to make himself emperor. This exposure of the 

1 6* Who was Bernard f Why did Louis march against him ? What was Ber- 
nard's fate ? 

1 7. Whom did Louis marry ? What was the kingdom of Alemania i (See map, 
page 43.) Who conspired against Louis, and with what result i 
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ambition of Lothaire, however^ broke up the conspiracy, the 
most powerful subjects gathering to the support of Louis, 
who became once more emperor in fact, as well as in name. 
The offending sons were thus at their father's mercy, but 
through his weakness were pardoned. 

18. He again attempted to make his youngest son, 
Charles, king, deposing Pepin from the kingdom of Aqui* 
taine and making Charles its ruler. The sons again com- 
bined against him, and induced the Pope, Gregory IV., to 
excommunicate all of the emperor's soldiers who should 
take up arms against Lothaire. By this act, his army dis- 
appeared on the very day of battle. The spot where it took 
place (near Colmar) was known, from that time, as the Field 
of Lies. The sons now subjected their father ta a pub- 
lic humiliation, but this only created a feeling in his favor 
in the minds of the people ; and the three brothers being 
still unable to agree, Louis and Pepin conspired against the 
third, Lothaire, and releasing their father from the mon- 
astery in which he had been confined, again jseated him on 
the throne (834). 

19. No sooner was Louis in power than he attempted for 
the third time to make provision for his youngest son 
Charles, by bestowing upon him the kingdom of Aquitaine^ 
in addition to those of Burgundy, Provence, and Septimar 
nia, which had been previously given. The elder brothers 
again leagued together, and a battle was on the eve of being 
fought, when Louis died, his last message to his rebellious 
son being, *^I pardon him, but tell him he has caused my 
death." A general war for the succession now broke out 
between the brothers. Charles and Louis joined their 
forces against Lothaire, and a battle was fought at Fonte- 
naille {fon-te-neV) (841). In it 300,000 men were engaged, 
and 80,000 dead were left on the field. Lothaire withdrew, 
but the battle was not decisive. 



18. What act of Louis produced a new conspiracy? What did the Pope do? 
Wliat were the consequences ? 

10. Describe the next coni^iracy, its cause and results. Give an account of the 
battle of Fontenaille. 
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294 '-The. horror of the victorious brothers at the carnage 
of the battle of Fontenaille was followed hy a three days' 
fast, but the scene threatened to be renewed. Lothaire again 
appealed to arms, and Charles and Louis bound themselves 
by a solemn oath at Strasbnrg (84^) to make common canse 
ag^Dst him. The new league appeared bo formidable that 
Lothaire consented to a treaty. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, and met at Verdun (843), where the empire was 
formally divided. Lothaire retained the title of emperor. 




his empire coneiating of Italy and a stnp of land extending 
from it to the North Sea Louis became King of Germany ; 
and Charles, of Gaul, or Francia {i nince) This was the 
first great treaty of modem Europe 



I Fonlensine t How w. 
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21. The oath taken by Charles and Lonis ai Strasbnrg 
is doubly interesting from the fact that a rude form of the 
modem French language is there distinctly seen. In all 
treaties and councils, up to this time, Latin had been used ; 
but, on this occasion, each king repeated before the army 
of the other, and in the language of that army, the vow he 
had taken. The German oath, also, being publicly used at 
this time, and the country which was bound by it having 
now a separate existence, the development of German as a 
distinct language became more marked. Italy, Germany, 
and Prance, in fact, became, from this time, separate na- 
tions. 

§43 22* Charles the Bald thus became the first King 
to of France (843). A new enemy, however, now made 
his appearance. The Northmen, a fierce tribe of sea- 
warriors inhabiting Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, had, 
for many years, threatened the kingdom. Charlemagne 
had watched with misgiving their growing power, though 
their incursions had not been serious during his vigorous 
reign. Under the weaker rule of Louis the Debonnaire, 
however, they had become more bold. In repelling these 
invasions, King Charles committed the fatal error of assign- 
ing portions of his territory to local chiefs upon whom he 
called to defend his kingdom, raising up, in this way, pow- 
erful competitors. At the same time, he did not hesitate 
to engage in foreign wars. During one of these he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Louis the Stammerer (877). 
23. liOuis the Stammerer (Louis le Bigue) reigned 
only two years, and after his death his two sons, Louis III. 
and Carloman, divided the kingdom between them (879). 
During their reign the struggles of the nobles with tlie 
crown continued ; but the power of the former was now so 

21. Describe the oath of Strasbnrg ? How did it affect the language and nation- 
ality of the countries interested ? 

22. What distinguishes Charles the Bald ? Give an account of the Northmen. 
What error did the king commit in his contest with the Northmen ? By whom was 
Charles succeeded ? 

23* How long did Lonis the Stammerer reign ? How was the kingdom divided 
at his death ? what occurred during their reign ? How long did each reign ? Who 
was elected to succeed Carloman ? 
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great that the reault was no longer donbtfal. Duke Boson, 
brother-in-law of Charles the Bald, revolted, and set up an 
independent government as King of Burgundy and Pro- 
vence, making Aries his capital. This kingdom maintained 
a separate existence for more than one hundred and fifty 
yean, being annexed, in 1033, to the German Empire, un- 
der Conrad II. Louis gained a signal victory over the 
Northmen, and compelled their leader to sign a treaty of 
peace.* He eurvived this event but a short time, dying at 
the age of twenty, after a brief reign of about three years 
(883). His brother continned to reign only about two years 
longer, being killed while banting (884). By the law of 
BDCcession the crown devolved upon an infant son of Louis 
the Stammerer, but the circumstances of the kingdom re- 
quiring a sovereign of mature age, the nobles decided to 
confer the crown upon Charles the Fat, Emperor of Ger- 
many, grandson of Louis le Debonnaire.t (884) 
g^4 21. Oharlas the Fat was the ruler over Oer- 
to many and Italy as well as France. During his reign 
**'^ France was again invaded by the Northmen J under 
BoUo, a famous chieftain of powerful frame, who boasted 

* "In an. Lonli gabled ■ Tlctorr over Uie Nonhmen of the Bctieldt. ind the biiiorlMU 
wan M ■ IDH hov to celebrmte » nrc in ennt. A pofm. In ttis Germui (oneue. vhleh 
w<u eompond on IhU iMoailan It •«]] eitsnt. But thl* reiEru ooly rendered them (be 
vore tcrrlbla."— JAi7JUfa(*t Blttorr ftf F^aet- 

t'At thla period. CIUTi«.«ned the GR)«,ar.ni(. had. afltrlhe deatli of moiC of Ih* 

for ■ Hm« IbM of Uatat Fmnce. ThU prince liul been roraierly Induced to conaentKi 
tlMHttleineat of « hodyof Nufoujih Id blfl prarlnee of PHcAeJimd, boplnff tbelr pree- 
eaee and cthopenUon nlBM pcoucl Ibe cout of the Keiherlutds inlnA Ttiltulou 
trom tlwli tiMatrtaaJ'-^iiatL 

t^bSOTembsr, Ml nDder the reign uf Clinrlee the fit. Htte-r tiaclnR tor mure nan 
fara IHtM irrBBBUrlii ranced Fr»ncc- thn Korlhmea resiilved to unite liiclr furiun. In 
onleratt««hlaabcaln|iaSeaBlaaDt?arls.nbciieDauClrn they bad toutlcn plllstnid 

clTibe Dev tortmeatlone ot Ihe city: a double w^L of clFCatuvaUatlon ^ (he brldi»a 
.<F<.«i.«l Mita tawere ; and. Id the enifrDU, Iho ramparts of the Abbey of it. Vealt Had 
> wen defended. Parti had for iu dBfendem two beroei : one. Bluhop CdiHii, 
eh, the other, CanQt Eudea. of the emjilre. The ilese lailed ihlTtf en montba ; 
led vlgortiuily forward with eiRhe leTerat aseanlU: wbllei malnlilned by 
lire of brtUlant daring and obscure mfferlngs. that can occur when the aaullanlu are 
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that he walked because no horse could carry him. Hast- 
ings, one of the sea-kings of the Northmen, joined him, 
and together they besieged Paris. For more than a year 
the city held out, and the emperor finally came to the 
rescue ; but so tardy had been his action that he was de- 
posed by the diet of the empire (887). He died the next 
year in a monastery in which he had sought shelter. 

25. France was now a loose collection of many prov- 
inces, equal powers being claimed by each. The influence 
of the Church, however, steadily increased, and, its aid 
being solicited by both the crown and the nobles, it now, 
for the first time, took part openly in civil affairs. The 
Count of Eudes (uhd), who had bravely defended Paris, was 
chosen king, but his authority was not generally recognized ; 
the Northmen, also, continued to invade the kingdom. A 
competitor for the title of king sprang up at this time. 
The right of Charles the Simple, a descendant of the Carlo- 
vingians, was supported by very many, and he was crowned 
in the cathedral at Rheims (893). At the death of Eudes 
Charles was acknowledged king (898). 
§0§ -*•• Charles m. {the Simple). — The reign of this 
to king is memorable on account of the permanent set- 
"^ tlement of the Northmen in France. Fearing their 
power, Charles bought a peace by giving Eollo, their leader, 
his daughter, Gisele {zhis-eV), in marriage, and the province 
of Normandy (911).* He and his followers were baptized at 
Eouen (912), which afterward became the Norman capital. 
Mingling with the natives, the Northmen soon lost the 

• "When the new dnke wm to receive kivestitnre of NomiAndj from Chftries, his i)rid« wtf 
startled iktthe rnrra which required hlm.in acknowled/nnent of the favor bestowed on htm.to kneel 
to his liefce lord, nnd Iciss his foot. * M7 knee shall never bend to mortal/ said the hanf^kv Nor> 
man; *and I will be, on no acconnt, pervnaded to kiss the foot of any one whatever. The 
French counselors present snieprested that this difficnity miirht be surmounted by Hollo, or Bob> 
ert, appointinifr * deputy to kiss, in his name, the font of Charles. Accordingly, the dnke oon- 
manded a common soldier to perform the ceremony in his stead. The man snowed the nnall 
value he attached to the ceremony by the careless and disrespectful manner ia which he per- 
formed it. Instead of kneelinfr to sHlute the royai foot, he caufrht it np and performed the e«T> 
emony by iiftinja: it to his month. In this awkward operation, the mde Norman well-nliefa over* 
turned the simple king, throne and all, and exposed him to the laughter of all aronnd.**'~A>otf: 

35. What was the condition of France at this time ? Who was chosen king f What 
competitor had he ? When and how did he become king ? 

8 6* For what is the reign of Charles the Simple memorable ? How was peace 
with the Normans secured ? What change was then effected in their maimera f What 
city became the Norman capital f 
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ferocity which had distinguished them^ and under the name 
of the Normans, they reappear among the most intelligent 
and enterprising of the people of France. 

27. The province of Lorraine then declared itself in far 
Yor of Charles, but the nobles opposed him and chose Rob^ 
ert as Duke of France. An indecisive battle ensued, in 
which Kobert was killed; but his place was immediately 
filled by Baoul {rah-oot), Duke of Burgundy, and the contest 
was continued. During its pi*ogi*ess the king died in the cas- 
tle of P^ronne, where he was confined as a prisoner (929). 
^1^ 28. ZiOiiiB IY.| a son of Charles the Simple, was 

to called to the throne at the death of Baoul. From 
**^ his long residence in England he was called Louis 
outre-mer {beyond the sea). His principal supporter was 
Hugh the Great, Duke of France. The ambition of Louis 
soon involved him in a quarrel with Mb patron^ who con- 
quered him in battle and held him as a prisoner till he gave 
as a ransom the city of Laon. On his release he complained 
to the Pope, who excommunicated the duke. This action of 
the king served only to renew the quarrel, which lasted till 
his death (954). 
^4 29. ZiOthaire, son of Louis lY., now became king, 

to Hugh the Great still remaining the powerful sup- 
^^ porter of the throne. Otho the Great, Emperor of 
Germany, proposed, at this time, to re-establish the Empire 
of the West by a union of France and Germany under his 
sole sway. This project, however, was opposed by many of 
the great lords of France, principally those of Lorraine, 
who, by appealing to the national feelings rallied to the 
support of Lothaire a large following. The son of Hugh 
the Great meantime had succeeded his father as principal 
defender of the throne. Otho the Great died (973), but his 

successor, Otho II., continued the war with France, which 

was waged with varying fortunes for several years. On 

2T» What happened in Lorrilne ? Where and when did the king die ? 

S8* Who was Lonis IV. f Who was Hugh the Great ? What was the resolt of 
thehr quarrel r 

%9. Wliat did the Emperor of Germany propose to do ? How ? What was thfl 
oonaeqiience ? When did Lothaire die ? who sacceeded him ? 
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the deatli of the king (98R) his 8od, Loaia V^ succeeded 
liim. 

30. Louiji V. died after aa uneventful reign of a single 
year (987). With Louis V, ended the Carlovingian line. 
Shorn of their possessions and resources, having neither an 
army to enforce their claims, nor even to defend them, the 
last representatives of the great race founded by Charle- 
magne were reduced to insignificance by the side of the 
powerful lords who should have been their snbjects ; and 
when, in tlieir weakness, they called in foreign aid for their 
defense, the national feeling was roased ; and, turning from 
them in contempt, their people sought some stronger hand 
to guide the destinies of the nation. 

State of Society during the CABLoriNoiAN Dykabtt. 
SI. The Feudal Synteni. — The feudal system was now 
firmly established. The encroachments of tlie lords, begun 
under the shape of presents of land made to them during 
the reign of Clovia, had gradually increased for nearly five 
hundred years. The most prominent feature in the land- 
scape, at this time, was the castle, strongly built, always on 
-^ a rock or steep hill, and 
p/'iiK-'^A commanding the countryfor 
'~ ■-"-- '' miles around. Hundreds of 
retainers, attaching them- 
selves to its chief from a 
sense of common danger, 
gathered within its walls, 
and passed the time in sports 
then deemed fit for people of 
rank, or in listening to the 
songs of minstrels, who sang 
of the beauty of woman or 
the deeds of tlicir chief on the 
A ewarni of menials was necessary for the 




field of battle. 

30. How long did l»Ble V, reign I 
klnet 
8 1 • Deacrlbe the feudal BfBtem, 






tbe CarlovliigUo line end witb tt 
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comfort and pleasure of the inmates, and these thronged 
the inelosure, filling the various offices required, and dis- 
pensing their master's bounty with a lavish hand. Each 
lord was a petty king, whose castle was his fort, from which 
he sallied with his army of retainers to wage war with a 
neighboring lord, or to pillage like a robber on the highway.* 

32. Condition of the People. — The waste produced 
by constant war had reduced the people of France to a con- 
dition of want and misery. They were divided into four 
classes. The lowest was that of the serfs, who cultivated 
the soil, and formed the great majority of the people. Their 
rude huts were situated on the- plains they tilled, but to 
which they had no title. Their condition was one of abject 
slavery. Above them were the villains, or small farmers, who 
rented their land from the lorijs. The condition of these 
was but little better than that of the serfs they employed. 
The freemen, or nobles, constituted the next rank. Each of 
these had his separate fief or estate, on which he lived and 
from which he derived his title. The number of these 
estates is reckoned at 70,000 ; the number of nobles they 
supported, 1,000,000. These separate fiefs were again com- 
bined into about 100 or 150 sovereign states, whoso lords 
exercised the highest powers. They made laws, adminis- 
tered justice, coined money, and imposed taxes, f 

S3. The state of society, at this time, was wretched in the 
extreme. The greater part of every monarch's time was 

* Tke fornitare of the o«8tIe was very simple. Bare stone walls, or walls whitened with mortar 
•ad decorated with flowers and leaves, were the rule, except In the rooms of state, where tapes- 
try, ornamented with scenes in ancient histonr or romance, was hung. The capitals of the pillars, 
and the panels of the walls, were adorned with arms, armor, and banners. For a long time the 
windows were entirely open ; but, at a later date, thej were closed with heavy curtains, oiled 
iwper, or thin horn. The dining-hall was a prominent feature of the castle, with its great oak 
table and l>enehes. At the end was a massive chair, overhung with a canopy of lich silken stuff 
often embroidered with gold thread. This was the chair of the lord of the castle, and was never 
given up by him except to a superior in rank. The floors were of stone and cenerallv plain, 
tboogfa some were covered with enameled tiles. They were strewn with scented herbs in sum 
mer, and straw or rushes in winter. The bedrooms were usually in the towers, and their furniture 
was exceedingly plain, the large curtained bed being the most noticeable. ■ 

t "To understand the practical operation of the feudal system, it is best to fttncy what took 

elaee in a country either tnreatened with war, or about to undertake a war. The king summoned 
is vassals or retainers to appear in the field at a certain time, with a certain military retinue ; 
these vassals, generally the chief nobles of the kingdom, made a similar claim upun their follow- 
era— the smaller proprietors ; and they, in their turn, summoned the farmers and yeomen, who 
stood to them in the relation of feudal obedience. The army thus consisted of hands of freemen, 
each armed at his own cost, or at the cost of his feudal superior, and each following the band 
of his chief."— t^m6er«'« Ii\formation/or the People. 

8!i» What was the condition of the people ? Into what ranks were they divided f 
88* What ia said of agrioultore ? Of famine and pestilence ? 

3 
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occupied in the work of destruction : the arts of peace, 
which contribute to the welfare of mankind, were utterly 
neglected. Agriculture was rude, and its results uncertain. 
Between the years 987 and 1059, forty-eight famines are 
recorded. Disease, produced by unwholesome living, was 
alarmingly common, and medical skill was unable to arrest 
it : pestilence swept over the land, and vied with war in the 
number of its victims. The sure result of such a depth of 
want was constantly apparent : men engaged in a struggle 
for existence ; deeds of violence were frequent, accompa- 
nied often with acts of ferocity and even cannibalism. 

31. The Church. — During all this period, when the will 
of the strongest was the only civil law, the rights of the 
weak found their only defender in the Church. Its tem- 
poral power had steadily increased. With one hand, the 
great lord wrested from his weaker neighbor the possessions 
which he coveted, only to bestow a portion upon the bishop 
as a remission of his sins. The latter participated in the 
administration of civil afifairs, everywhere speaking with 
an authority which was respected. Kings, who, for many 
years, had sought the consecration of the Church as a con- 
firmation of their claim to royalty, now held their crowns 
at its pleasure ; and, in some cases, its power had been 
invoked with success to depose them. In the schools, also, 
which were attached to the churches, were preserved the 
rudiments of that literature which Charlemagne had done 
so much to foster. 

84. What is said of the Church, and of schools ? 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

762. Pepin le Bref. Reigned 16 years. 

755. Ravenna given to the Pope. 

768. Aqnitaine annexed to the kingdom of the Franks. 

768. Oharlemagpe. Reigned 46 years. 

775. Lombardy subjugated., The Saxons subdued. 

777. Diet of Paderbom, 
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800. Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the Romans. 

814. Ijouis L {U Debonnairey, Beigned 26 years. 

841. Battle of Fontenaille. 

843. Treaty of Verdun. 

843. Charles the Bald. Beigned 84 years. 

877. IiOiiis the Stammerer. Beigned 3 years. 

879. Iionia nL and Oarloman. 

884. Charles the Fat. Beigned 3 years. 

898. Charles the Simple. Beigned 31 years. 

Oil. Normandy given to the Normans. 

929. lionis IV. {Outre Mer). Beigned 25 years. 

964. Tioihaire. Beigned 2St years. 

S^86. liOnis V. Beigned 1 year. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE CARLOVINGIANS. 

Pepin d'HeriitaL 

I 
Charles Martel. 

I 
Pepin le Bref. 

I 
Charlemagne. 

I 
Louis le Debonnaire. 

I 



I 
Lothaire. 



I 
Louis m. 



I I 

LooLs the German. Charles the Bald. 

I I 

Charles the Fat. Louis the Stammerer. 

I 



I 
Carloman. 



I 
Charles the Simple. 

I 
Louis lY. 

I 



Lothaire. 

I 
Louis Y. 



\ 
Charles, Buke of 
Lorraine. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAOB 

1. Gire the history of Pepinle Brcf 33,34 

2. State what yoQ can of Winifred or St. Boniface 83 

8. Of the LombardBf daring the reign of Pepin le Brcf 33, 34 

4. Of the Duke of Aqnitaine and his dakedom daring the same period 34 

5. Who was Charlemagne, and how was he made king ? 34 

6. Give an accoant of his difficalties with Desiderios 85 

7. Give an accoant of his difficalties with the Lombards 85, 36 

8. Of the aprising of the Saxons and the conseqaeuces 85, 86 

9. State what yoa can of Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne 36, 87 

10. Give the history of the Witikind revolt and its consequences 87, 88 

11. Give the facts in relation to the crowning of Charlemagne as emperor. ... 88, 39 

12. Who was Irene, and what facts are stated of her? 89 

18. What did Charlemagne do for learning and religion ? 39,40 

14. How did he divide and rule his empire ? 40 

15. What facts can yoa give respecting Alcnin ? 40 

16. Now give the principal events in the reign of Charlemagne 85to40 

17. Who was Loois I., and by what ceremony did he become emperor ? 89, 40 

18. By what arrangement did Louis undertake to govern his empire ? 41 

19. Give an accoant of the revolts and plots of his sons 41, 42, 43 

20. State what you can of Bernard, the nephew of Louis 41 

21. What can you state of the treaty of Verdun ? 43,44 

22. Give the history of Charles the Bald 41,45,43,44 

28. Of Louis the Stanmierer, and his brother 44, 45 

24. Give the facts in relation toRollo (see also note) 45,46 

25. In relation to Charles the Fat, and Charles ni 45, 46, 47 

26. In relation to Louis IV 47 

27. In relation to Lothaire, son of Louis IV 47, 48 

28. How did the Carlovingian dynasty come to an end ? 48 

29. Describe fully the Feudal System 26, 27, 48, 49 (note) 

30. The condition of the people during the Carlovingian dynasty 49 

81. The state of society during the same period 49-50 

82. The condition of the Church during the same period 50 

Jfote.—** The Carlovlnglans did not, as the Merovingians did, end In monkish retire- 
ment or shameful inactivity ; even the last of them, and the only one termed shtffgard, 
Louis v., was getting ready, when he died, for an expedition in Spain against the Sara- 
cens. The troth Is that, mediocre or undecided or addle-pated as they may have been, 
all of Charlemagne's successors succumbed, internally and externally, without Initiating 
and without resisting, to the course of events, and that, In 967 the fall of the CarIovln> 
gian line was the natural and easily accomplished consequence of the new social condi 
tlon which had been preparing in France under the empire.'* 

*' For five centuries, from the invasion of the barbarians to the fall of the Carlovlnglans, 
France presents the appearance of being stationary in the middle of chaos. Over this 
V}ng, dark space of anarchy, feudalism is slowly taking shape, at the expense, at one 
time, of liberty, at another, of order ; not as a real rectification of the social condition, 
but as the only order of things which could possibly acquire fixity ; as, in fact, a sort of 
unpleasant but necessary alternative. No sooner is the feudal system In force, than, with 
its victory scarcely secured, it is attacked in the lower grades by the mass of the people 
attempting to regain certain liberties, ownerships, and rights, and in the highest by roy- 
alty laboring to recover Its public character, to become once more the head of a nation. 
. . . Thus, In spite of the servitude into which the people had sunk at the end of the 
tenth century, from this moment the enfranchisement of the people makes way. In spite 
of the weakness, or rather nullity, of the regal power at the same epoch, from this mo- 
ment the regal power begins to gain groand.*'~&tt<sol*« Hiatonf qf France, 
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skcxion iii. 
The Capetian^ Dynasty. 

Extending from the Accession of Hugh Capet (987) to that of PMip VL 

(1828). 

^ly 1. Hugh Oapet. — The king's power was now so 
to far reduced that nothing was needed but the act of 
^® some lord of sufficient power and ambition to extin- 
guish it forever. Such a lord now existed. Hugh Cap'et 
(or kd'pet), the son of Hugh the Great, was Duke of France 
and Count of Paris and Orleans. Prom his great wealth 
and influence, he was known as the Grand Duke. The only 
lineal descendant of Charlemagne was Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine, a son of Louis IV. At a great assembly of the lords 
and bishops of France at Senlis (song-le), Charles was set 
aside and Hugh Capet was chosen king. By this act the 
house of Charlemagne disappeared forever. This has always 
been regarded as the beginning of the history of modem 
France. Hugh Capet was the first native French king who 
succeeded in binding the different parts of Prance together 
into a single kingdom. 

I. Opposition to the new king sprang up at once. The 
great lords had not all attended the meeting at Senlis. 
Among these were many of the counts of the south of 
Prance,* who made the most stubborn resistance to the 
pretensions of Hugh. These declared for Charles of Lor- 
raine, and in the contest which followed, he was captured 

* TIm iiplrit of tbe sonthem lords ia well ninstrated in the answer of Adelbert, Connt of Peri- 
Kord, who, on being reminded of bin doty brthe king, with the queationf '*Who made thee 
count? " proudly retorted, " Who made thee king? " 

Map Questions.— What was the sitnation of Normandy ? Brittany ? Maine ? 
Flanders ? Anvergne ? Langnedoc, or Toulouse ? Guienne f Poitou ? 
1 • Who was Hugh Capet ? How was he made king ? What was the special work 



done byhim ? Where is Senlis ? (See Map No. 3,_». 99.) 
%• What did the enemies of Hogh Capet do ? How did the 



war end? 
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by Hugh, who confined him in the tower of Orleans, where 
he died the following year. The war continued, however, 
but resulted in a compromise. 

goe '• Robert.— On the death of Hugh Capet (996), 

to his son Hobcrt, who had been consecrated by his 

father in the first year of his reign, ascended the 

throne Bobert waa more of u monk than a king, and spent 




the greater part of liis time in acts of devotion and penfmce. 
This escessive attention to the requirements of the Church 
was partly justified by a superstitious belief, current at that 
time, that the world would be destroyed in the year 1000. 

1. Robert had taken as his wife his fourth cousin Bertha, 
widow of Count Eudes I,, to whose child he had been god- 
Si When did HoKfa Capet die r Wlio succeeded him t WbM was believed om 
cerslngthe year 1000 r 
4. Wby did the Pope emommaulute Bobert t What tm tbe lesnlt at thla act r 
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father. This relationship was not recognized by the Church, 
and the Pope commanded him to discard her. Eobert re- 
tained her, however, and the Pope excommunicated him. 
So great was the fear of this ban that his people entirely 
deserted him. Two servants only remained with him ; his 
touch was considered infectious, so that the dishes which 
he used were daily purified by fire. Eobert was compelled 
to yield. He divorced Bertha and married Constance of 
Aquitaine, the beautiful daughter of the Count of Toulouse. 

5. The court of the monkish king was greatly changed 
by the entrance of this new wife and her followers, who 
brought with them the luxury and licentiousness of the 
south. The simplicity of the northern dress and usage now 
gave place to artificial manners and excessive ornament. 
In the north, the long hair and beard of ancient times had 
always been worn ; the followers of Constance had short 
hair and shaven chins. They wore also hose, and shoes with 
long, curling toes. The courtiers imitated the new fashion, 
but the clergy opposed it. 

6. The ambitious and revengeful character of the queen 
was a source of great trouble to the pious king, all the 
latter years of his life being troubled by civil war incited by 
her and his sons. During his reign, also, several new and 
significant movements took place which added to th6 gen- 
eral disquiet. One of these was the rebellion of the Nor- 
man vassals and serfs against their masters (997). This 
was the first uprising of the oppressed against the oppressor 
in France, and was soon crushed out under circumstances 
of great barbarity ; but the protest then uttered we shall 
often find repeated in the later history of the kingdom. 
Another outrage was the cruel persecution of the Jews in 
revenge for the destruction of the church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher by the Caliph of Egypt (1010). 

7. During his life-time Eobert had caused his youngest 

5. What changes were brought about by the entrance of the new queen into Bob* 
©^'8 court ? 

6. What occurred to disturb the peace of France during Robert's reign ? 
7» Describe the contest which began at Bobert's death. 
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8011 Henry to be crowned king, while another son, Bobert, 
was made Duke of Burgundy.* When King Bobert died 
(1031), his son and successor, Henry, was attacked by his 
brother, Eobert of Burgundy, who was urged on by his 
mother, Queen Constance, fiobert, Duke of Normandy, 
sided with the young king, and in the struggle that ensued, 
the name of the Norman duke became a terror in the north 
of France. Peace was finally declared, one of the conditions 
of which was a large addition to the territory of Normandy. 
Queen Constance died a few months after. 
1031 ^* Henry I. — The misery of the people at this 
to time was incredible, and to their other sufferings was 
*^^*^ added that of famine. For three years (1030-1032) 
no crops were raised in the south of Europe, and thousands 
died of hunger. Cannibalism was common, and, in some 
cases, human flesh was sold in the market. In 1036 the 
Church promulgated the famous Peace of Ood. By this, 
the people were bound by a solemn oath to forget old quar- 
rels, and to do no violence to any one who traveled upon 
the highway accompanied by a priest, a monk, or a woman. 

9. Five years later (1041), a modification of this decree 
was issued, and proved more effective. The new measure 
was called the Truce of God. All persons were prohibited 
by it from engaging in any warlike occupation from "Wednes- 
day evening to Monday morning of each week ; on all feast 
days of the Church ; in Advent and in Lent. This truce 
was first observed in the south of France, and from there 
it spread over the north, and, for two hundred years, ex- 
erted a most salutary influence. 

10, The First Pilgrimage. — During the reign of Hen- 
ry I., the first pilgrimage to the Holy Land was undertaken 

* The Dake of Normandy was Robert, called by his lords the Magnificent^ hat bv his vassals. 
Robert theJDevtl, he having won his dukedom by poisoning his brother and several of his barons, 



8. What is said of the conditioii of France at this time ? What was the Peace of 
God? 

9. What was the Troce of Ood? Where was it first observed ? What inflaence did 
it exert ? 

1 0. What was the origin of the first pilgrimage ? Who succeeded Robert of Non 
maody? 
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(1035). Eobert of Normandy, stricken with remorse for liis 
many sins, called together his barons and yassals, told them 
of his intention to visit the sacred places of the East, and 
presented them his only son, William, to be acknowledged 
by them as their chief, in case he himself should not return. 
The barons accepted him, and Robert set out, but never 
came back. On his return from Jerusalem, he died, either 
of natural illness or of poison, at Nicaea, in Asia Minor. 
The child that he had left as his successor was immediately 
proclaimed Duke of Normandy, and afterward became fa- 
mous as William the Conqueror. 

11. William found himself involved at once in a war with 
several of his barons, who disputed his right to the succes- 
sion. With the aid of the king, he conquered them (1046), 
only to find his right still disputed by the Count of Anjou 
(ahn'j6o)y who invaded his territory at two points. In this 
invasion, the count was aided by the king, who, fearing the 
growing power of the Norman duke, turned against him. 
By rapid movements, William drove off the invaders and 
established his right to Normandy (1054). 

12. This alliance of the house of Anjou with the king 
lasted many years, the increasing pretensions of the house 
of Normandy making it necessary. On the death of his wife 
(1051), King Henry married a Russian princess, she being 
thought a lineal descendant of Philip of Macedon. Their 
eldest son was, on this account, named Philip ; and Henry, 
according to the custom of his family, caused him to be 
crowned during his own life-time, though Philip was only 
seven years old at the time of the ceremony. 

loeo "• ri^ilip I.— The following year (1060), Hen- 

to ry I. died, and Philip became king, under the title 

of Philip I. He was insignificant in character, 

and his reign is worthy of notice only on account of certain 

11. Give an account of the quarrel between William of Normandy and his enemies. 
How did it result J 

12. Whom did the king marry 1 

13* When did Henry L die f Who succeeded him ? What is said of the reign of 
PhiUpLf * 

3* 
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son Henry to be crowned king, while another son, Bobert, 
was made Duke of Burgundy.* When King Bobert died 
(1031), his son and successor, Henry, was attacked by his 
brother, Eobert of Burgundy, who was urged on by his 
mother. Queen Constance. Eobert, Duke of Normandy, 
sided with the young king, and in the struggle that ensued, 
the name of the Norman duke became a terror in the north 
of France. Peace was finally declared, one of the conditions 
of which was a large addition to the territory of Normandy. 
Queen Constance died a few months after. 
1031 ^* Henry I. — The misery of the people at this 
to time was incredible, and to their other sufferings was 
*^^*^ added that of famine. For three years (1030-1032) 
no crops were raised in the south of Europe, and thousands 
died of hunger. Cannibalism was common, and, in some 
cases, human flesh was sold in the market. In 1036 the 
Church promulgated the famous Peace of Ood, By this, 
the people were bound by a solemn oath to forget old quar- 
rels, and to do no violence to any one who traveled upon 
the highway accompanied by a priest, a monk, or a woman. 

9. Five years later (1041), a modification of this decree 
was issued, and proved more effective. The new measure 
was called the Truce of God. All persons were prohibited 
by it from engaging in any warlike occupation from Wednes- 
day evening to Monday morning of each week ; on all feast 
days of the Church ; in Advent and in Lent. This truce 
was first observed in the south of France, and from there 
it spread over the north, and, for two hundred years, ex- 
erted a most salutary influence. 

10, The First Pilgrimage. — During the reign of Hen- 
ry I., the first pilgrimage to the Holy Land was undertaken 

* The Dake of Normandy was Robert* called by his lords the Magnifleent^ hat by his vassals. 
Robert theJDevtJ, he having won his dukedom by poisoning his brother and sevenuof his barons, 



8. Wliat is said of the condition of France at this time ? What was the Peace of 
God? 

9. What was the Troce of God ? Where was it first observed ? What inflaence did 
it exert J 

10. What was the origin of the first pilgrimage ? Who succeeded Bobert of No^ 
mandyT 
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(1035). Eobert of Normandy, stricken with remorse for his 
many sins, called together his barons and yassals, told them 
of his intention to visit the sacred places of the East, and 
presented them his only son, William, to be acknowledged 
by them as their chief, in case he himself should not return. 
The barons accepted him, and Robert set out, but never 
came back. On his return from Jerusalem, he died, either 
of natural illness or of poison, at Nicsea, in Asia Minor. 
The child that he had left as his successor was immediately 
proclaimed Duke of Normandy, and afterward became fa- 
mous as WilHam the Conqueror. 

11. William found himself involved at once in a war with 
several of his barons, who disputed his right to the succes- 
sion. With the aid of the king, he conquered them (1046), 
only to find his right still disputed by the Count of Anjou 
(ahn'jdo), who invaded his territory at two points. In this 
invasion, the count was aided by the king, who, fearing the 
growing power of the Norman duke, turned against him. 
By rapid movements, William drove off the invaders and 
established his right to Normandy (1054). 

12. This alliance of the house of Anjou with the king 
lasted many years, the increasing pretensions of the house 
of Normandy making it necessary. On the death of his wife 
(1051), King Henry married a Russian princess, she being 
thought a lineal descendant of Philip of Macedon. Their 
eldest son was, on this account, named Philip ; and Henry, 
according to the custom of his family, caused him to be 
crowned during his own life-time, though Philip was only 
seven years old at the time of the ceremony. 

loeo "• ri^ilip I.— The following year (1060), Hen- 

to ry I. died, and Philip became king, under the title 

of Philip I. He was insignificant in character, 

and his reign is worthy of notice only on account of certain 

11. Give an account of the quarrel between William of Normandy and his enemies. 
How did it result ? 

1 2. Whom did the king marry f 

1 3* When did Henry iT die ? Who sncceeded him ? What is said of the reign of 
PhiUpL? 

3* 
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great events which were the result of forces set in motion 
either before his time or without his aid, and over which 
he had no control. 

14. The Oonquert of England. — The Normans, who 
had established themselves in Normandy during the time of 
Charles the Simple, now began to be a power in France. 
Many years before, they had become possessed of southern 
Italy, where they remained as the special defenders of the 
Pope against the Saracens, whose fleets and armies were a 
constant menace to the Christians on the northern shore 
of the Mediterranean. They now laid claim to the throne 
of England. Edward the Confessor, who became Ring of 
England in 1042, had been brought up in Normandy, and, 
being childless, had promised William, it is said, to make him 
his heir. A powei-f ul competitor for the throne existed, how- 
ever, in Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, who was Edward's 
principal supporter. 

15« Harold happening to visit Normandy, William seized 
him, and refused to free him till he had taken an oath to 
aid him in his claim to the English throne. Harold took 
this oath with his hand on the altar, beneath which William 
had concealed the sacred relics of some of the most revered 
martyrs. So solemn an oath could not be broken, with- 
out incurring the severe displeasure of the Church. When, 
therefore, Edward died (1066), William organized an ex- 
pedition to take possession of the throne, and summoned 
Harold to fulfill his vow. The latter refused, on the 
ground that his oath had been taken under circumstances 
of compulsion and deceit. William determined, however, 
to enforce his claim, but feared that Normandy might be in- 
vaded if he should leave it to enter England. 

16. He made peace, therefore, with the dukes who were 
his immediate neighbors, and besought the king to aid him 

14. What bad been tbe career of tbe Normans f On wbat ground did William of 
Normandy lay claim to tbe Englisb throne 1 

15* Relate the circumstances under which tbe oath of Harold was taken. Wbat 
steps did William ti^e to assert his claim ? 

16* What further measures did he take 1 Give an account of tbe invasion of Eng- 
land and the battle of Hastings. Wbat was tbe result ? 
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in his scheme of foreign conquest ; but the king refused. The 
power of the Church was then invoked. Harold, who had 
been chosen king by the English, was excommunicated by the 
Pope, who, on the other hand, sent William a banner and 
a ring, and commanded him to take possession of England, 
and hold it in the name of the Church. William landed,* 
and, marching inland, met the forces of Harold at Senlac, 
near Hastings ; and, after a battle which lasted all day and in 
which Harold was killed, defeated the English and marched 
to London, where he was crowned in Westminster Abbey 
(1066). William of Normandy thus became king of Eng- 
land, being afterward known as William the Conqueror. 

17. The result of Philip's refusal to aid William in his 
ambitious designs was soon apparent. The latter invaded 
and conquered Maine and added it to Normandy (1073). 
Three years after, they were again at war ; but this time tho 
Normans were defeated, and a peace more advantageous to 
Philip was declared. The zeal of the people in the cause 
of religion, now manifested itself in a striking way. In 
Spain, the King of Castile, who was threatened by the 
Arabs, appealed to Philip for help. To this the king paid 
no attention. An army of his subjects, however, fired with 
the thought of delivering a Christian king from the hands 
of the infidels, crossed the Pyrenees, and drove the Arabs 
back (1094). Henry of Burgundy, and Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, were specially prominent in this expedition, and 
the King of Castile gave them his two daughters in mar- 
riage, f 

18. The First Omsade. — ^The following year a still 
greater proof of the religious fervor which had been kindled 
in the hearts of the Christians of Europe was given. The 

* ** Th« Une was the last to leave the vessel. As he stepped npon the shore, he tripped and 
fell. His followers rei^arded it as a bad omen, and said as much in William's bearinsr. ^ Not so,* 
said he; ^by the glory of Ood I swear that by this act I have seised the very earth of this country 
with my strong hands ; what there is of it shall be ours.* *^~-€hihoL 

t The small territory which Henry of Burfi^nndy received with his wife, he afterward enlarged 
by conquest till it became the kingdom of Portugiftl. 

IT* What events in France followed f What expedition was undertaken at this 
time? 

18. What events led to the first cnisade? What council was held? What was 
the effect of the Pope's address ? 
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Turks had invaded Syria and captured Jerusalem (1076). 
More than once the Pope had called the attention of the 
Christian world to the outrages which had been committed 
on pilgrims, and to the danger which threatened the Holy 
City ; but without effect. A great council was at length 
called at Clermont, at which the Pope was present (1095). 
Here he preached a sermon exhorting all men to take up 
the cross and march to the rescue of the Holy Sepulcher. 
With a great cry of " God wills it," the people entered 
upon the work. 

19. The success of the movement, however, was due 
chiefly to Peter the Hermit, who, filled with a frenzied enthu- 
siasm, had aroused the common people by his fervid appeals. 
Short and mean of person, barefoot, with a coarse robe girt 
about him and a crucifix in his hand, he rode through the 
country, everywhere kindling the zeal of the masses. Ordi- 
nary business was forsaken, and great crowds followed his 
footsteps. Old men, women, and even children accompanied 
tlie army, the advance guard and main body of which num- 
bered 115,000.* 

20. They left France an unorganized rabble under the 
nominal command of Walter the Penniless, a poor but 
valiant knight, and entered Germany in great disorder, 
pillaging on all sides. The people of Thrace rose against 
them in self-defense, and on their arrival before Constanti- 
nople only a small fraction of their original number was 
left. The emperor Alexis, fearing such raw troops, gave 
them instant passage into Asia Minor, where they perished 
miserably, their bones forming a great pyramid, which their 
successors used to fortify their camp against the attacks of 
the Turks. 



* " Some sewed the red cross on their shoulders, others took a hot iron and branded them- 
■elTes— even women did so— and loudly declared that they had received the sign on theif persons 
from Heaven. Monks fled their cloisters, some with leave, many without, and swelled the rab- 
ble. The poor farmer sold his land or his produce for such few pence as he could get, yoked to his 
oxen, and set forth, driving wife and children eastward. When th^ came in sight of the tail 

{>innacle8 and towers of any city, the children woul ' 
f this was Jerusalem."— Jirt<eft{n'« Hutory of France. 



{>innacle8 and towers of any city, the children would cry aloud, and eagerly ask the h7*tanden 
f ■ - ■ " - 



1 9. Who caused the success of the movement ? Give a description of Peter the 
Hermit. What was the effect of his preaching ? 

20. Under whoee command did the first army leave France ? What was the fate 
of this army r 
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21. A Becoiid army, morfl numerous, composed of l>etter 
elements, and more strictly disciplined, followed in the 
footsteps of the first. It marohed in three diviaions. The 
first waa composed principally of German subjects — men of 
Flanders, Lorraine, and northern France — headed by God- 
frey de Bouillon {boo-eel-yong'), Duke of Lorraine ; Hugh 
the Great, brother of Philip L, King of France ; Robert, 
son of William the Conqaeror of England ; Count Eobert 
of Flanders ; Bo'hcmond, Count of Tarentum, with his 
cousin the celebrated Tancrcd ; and Count Hajmond of 
Tonloaee. The entire force nambcred about 600,000 men. 

Jt. They marched direct 
to Constantinople, and then 
crossed into Asia Minor, 
where they formed a vast 
army, numbering 600,000 
foot soldiers and 100,000 
horse.. After frightful snf 
fcring from disease and 
famine, they captured sue 
cessively N i c le a (1097) 
Antioch (1098), and Jem 
salem (1099). A feudal 
kingdom was then found 
ed in Palestine, Bohemond 
being Prince of Antiochia, 
Baldwin of Edessa, Ray- 
mond of Tripolis, and 
Godfrey of Jerusalem, 
The last refused the title 
of K i n g of Jerusalem, 
choosing only that of B*- 
ron and Defender of the 
Holy Sepulcher. Of the host which had ( 

% I . Wbit wu Ite ch»r«clcr of Ihe second aonv ( Who were 
Wlut wu the nnniber oT the entire tonx f 

X«. What did Ihe flnt cnissde Bccompllih I What klccdomB we_ 
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Minor, only 50,000 remained to take part in the capture 
of Jerusalem; and so frightful was the waste of human 
life that more than a generation elapsed before a second 
crusade could be gathered to march to the aid of the Chris- 
tians in the Holy Land. 

23. The enthusiasm which animated the great armies of the 
Crusaders, though productive of untold suffering and misery 
to them, was attended with many beneficial results to Eu- 
rope. Asia was opened to the commerce of the West, trade 
revived, new industries were created, and money began to 
find its way into the hands of the masses. The beginning 
of heraldry, and the organization of great military orders, date 
from this period. Of the latter, the two most famous were 
the Knights Hospitallers, afterward known as the Knights 
of Malta, and the Knights Templars. Large numbers of 
men, also, being assembled together for long periods, hun- 
dreds were found bearing the same name, and some mark of 
distinction was necessary. These marks took the form of 
badges worn on the dress or the shield, and, becoming asso- 
ciated with great deeds of arms, were cherished by the de- 
scendants of those who had first worn them, becoming the 
coats of arms, crests, and mottoes of later times. To the 
name of the individual, also, was added a surname, taken 
from his occupation, or from some personal trait or natural 
feature of his estate. 

24. Of greater moment, however, than any of these were 
the social changes which were set in motion. Knight, vil- 
lain, and serf, men of different and often warring nationali- 
ties, had been brought together by a common suffering and 
a common danger. The result was seen in the establishment 
of two institutions, which either had their origin or re- 
ceived a powerful impulse at this period : Knight-errantry* 

* The institntion of knight-errantry gave rise to two diversions, which, for several eentaries. 
were very popular. These were the fovui and the tournament. The former was an enconnter or 
two knights on horseback, armed with lanqes and shields, both horse and rider beinic covered 
with armor. Mounted heralds summoned the combatants by name, and, when everything waa 

23. WTiat were the results of the crusade ? What great military orders were estab* 
lished ? What is the origin of coats of arms, etc. ? 

24. Give an account of the institution of knight-errantry. Describe the education 
and career of a knight-errant. 
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and the Cmntnutie, The nobles, on their return to the ways 
of peace, wished to perpetuate the memory of their valorous 
deeds. The order of knighthood was, therefore, established. 
It was open only to nobles, the preparation for the career of 
a knight being long and severe. It began at the age of seven, 
and ended at twenty-one ; at which time the candidate was 
initiated into the order with impressive ceremonies, and then 
entered upon a career of adventure in fulfillment of his vows. 
A life of truth and purity, a special obligation to aid the op- 
pressed, and a marked courtesy to women, were the distin- 
guishing features of knight-errantry.* 

2S. Tbe Oommune. — Protected by the Church, the serfs 
and villains now began to assert their rights. Up to this 
time, the former had been bought and sold with the land 
they cultivated, and the condition of the latter was hardly 
better. The quiet, however, which France had enjoyed for 
several years, while the more turbulent part of the popu- 
lation was at war in the Holy Land, was favorable to the 
foundation of homes and the growth of family ties. The 
laboring man could now live with his wife and children. To 
this succeeded the habit of association ; small villages began 
to be formed. The strong religious feeling then prevalent 

ready, sonnded the charge on their trnmpets, when the two knightu, spnrrinir their horses from 
oppnsite sides of the arena or lists, met midway, eacli receiving the thmst of his opponent's lance 
on his shield. The sho k was so great that lanoes were splintered, and one, and sometimes botli 
knights were unhorsed and thrown to the gmnnd. Oreat danger attended snch violent sport, 
the woands received befng sometimen fatal. Originally the jonst was a recreation only, but it 
soon became a means for the settlement of quarrels, and the superstitions common in early times 
led tbe spectators to believe that the knight who was overthrown was in the wrong. The tour- 
nament differed fh>m the Joust principtlly In tbe greater number of the combatants. Roth were 
held in the open air, the tournament lasting several days. Outside the lists were pitched the 
tents of the knights, decorated with their coats of arms, while immediately surrounding the lists, 
seats were arranged for spectators, who attended in large numbers. Special canopies of silk nnd 
other rich stuffs were erected for the ladies, who thronged to the spectacle arrayed in their cost- 
liest dresses. At the close of tbe performance, the victorious knights were publicly crowned by 
the ladies of their choice. 

• " The young man, the esquire who aspired to the title of knight, was first stripped of his clothes 
and placed in a bath, which was symbolical of pnriflcation. On leaving the bath he was clothed 
In a white tunic, symbolical of pnritv ; a red robe, symbolical of the blood he was bound to shed 
in the service of the faith ; and a black close-fitting coat, of the death which awaited him as 
well as all men. Thus pnrified and clothed, the candidate observed for four and twenty hours 
a strict fast. When evening came he entered the church and there passed the night in praver. Next 
day his first act was confession, after which the priest gave him communion, and then he attend- 
ed a mass of the Holy Spirit and listened to a sermon touching the duties of knights. The sermon 
(nrer, the candidate advanced to the altar with the knieht's sword hanging from his neck. This 
the priest took off, blessed, and replaced upon his neck. The candidate then went and knelt 
before the lord who was to arm nim. * * Then drew near knights and sometimes ladies to 
reclntbe the candidate in all his new array. He was then called adub'ied (that is, adopted). 
The lord roee up, went to him and gave him three blows with the fist of the sword on the shoulder 
or nape of the neck, and sometimes a slap with the palm of the hand on the cheek, saying, * In 
the name of Ood, St Michael, and St. Qeorge, I make thee knight! ' "—Guizot's HiMory of Civil- 
imtHon in France. 

8S. What was the commmie ? How establiahed ? 
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BOon led to the building of & rude chui-ch in every village, 
aad this was encouraged by the pneBts and bishops. The 
next step was the demand of the serfs and villains for the 
posseBsion of a portion of the laud they cultivated. The 
more prosperous found it easy to buy of the nobles, many of 
whom found the sale of their lands an easy way to meet the 
lavish expenditures made necessary by their journeys to Pal- 
'estine. With the possession of property came the demand 
to be represented, in the making and administering of laws 
affecting such property, by magistrates of their own choice. 
26. The riglit of the great lords to impose oppressive 
taxes soon began to be questioned. This was particularly 
the case in cities and 
towns which had 
' been founded by the 
Bomans, and in 
which remnants of 
the old Boman laws 
still lingered in the 
shape of special 
grants or privileges. 
Chai"ters were from 
time to time granted 
to them, which af- 
terward could not be 
recalled. This silent 
revolution led to the 
downfall of the feu- 
dal system, and the 
king used all the 
means he properly 
could to aid it, since he saw that the decrease of the power 
of the nobles woiild probably end in the increase of his own. * 

hlipp«n*d ft^nt LbU time, Leadinv Ilia Min Louli to m window, tha kln^ pnknlsd to tha cutla uf 
MwitLMiT Onam^w-rfB), whicli aliwd onlj alElit milMrmm f^lH•, Hiid uid. " Ur ton. v*ttb 
well diet caatle wb^ iiaa given me <□ moefa Ireoble ; 1 have grrown old In tUe utaanpl to cap- 

S6. How did dt; charters coow U) be gnoled r 
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27. William the Conqueror died while invading France, 
and William Bufns succeeded to the English throne. The 
war between the king of England and his brother, Eobert 
of Normandy, was continued for several years ; but neither 
in this, nor in any of the great movements which occurred 
during his reign, did Philip I. take any active part. Wearied 
with the cares of royalty, he finally crowned his son Louis, 
then twenty-two years of age, resigned to him the charge 
of the kingdom, and went to live in retirement (1100). 
Eight years afterward he died in the habit of a monk. 
1108 **• Lo^iis "Vl- (^ ^'''08 — the Fat). — The first 

to efforts of the new king were directed to checking 
the aggressions of the nobles. In these contests, 
he was aided by the Church and the people. He assailed 
and captured some of the castles, which had become scarcely 
better than the strongholds of robbers. Hugh the Fair, the 
owner of one of these, was especially feared and detested 
by the peasantry, being described as a "hungry wolf who 
ravaged the country of the people of Orleans." In these 
contests with the lords, the king was also assisted by the 
serfs, who at this time began to be formidable as militia.* 

29. While Louis was thus gradually gaining strength, 
he made an attempt to wrest Normandy from the grasp 
of Henry I. of England, by declaring for William Cliton, a 
lineal descendant of William the Conqueror, as the rightful 
heir to Normandy ; but in the battle which followed he was 
defeated (1119). The Pope, who was then holding a coun- 
cil at Bheims, reconciled Henry and Louis ; and Normandy 
was retained by the English king. The strength of Louis 
was next felt in the south, where he was called to act as um- 



* ** It Is nsaal to say that the king was wisely Inclined to defend the poor, to side with 
the Church, to encoorage the commnnes In cities. The first and second of these state- 
ments are quite tme, oat of the third there are no real proofs. Indeed, It assumes a 
state of things which had as yet scarcely begun to exist."— 2nucMn'« Bistory itf France, 



2T. What events occnired at the close of Philip's reign ? To whom did he resign 
the crown f 

28* To what were the first efforts of Louis VI. directed f By whom was he aided ? 
What did he accomplish ? 

29* What else md he undertake f What followed ? How were Louis and Henry 
reconciled ? Where else did the king show liis strength ? 
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pire between William of Aquitaine * and the bishop of Cler- 
mont (1126) ; and again in the north, where he avenged the 
murder of Charles the Good of Flanders, and appointed his 
successor (1127). 

SO. An accident, which happened at this time, led to an 
alliance which was followed by important results for France. 
The son of Henry I. of England was drowned while at- 
tempting to cross from France to England. Henry's only 
daughter Matilda thus became his heir. She had married 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and by this mar- 
riage a league was formed between England and the prov- 
inces of Normandy and Anjou, which sefiously threatened 
the kingdom of France. 

113T '^» Lo^^ VII- (le Jeune — the Young). — The 
to following year, Louis convened a great council at 
Bheims, at which he caused his son Louis to be 
crowned as his successor, Avith the title of Louis VH. ; he 
was also known as Louis the Young. Just before the death 
of his father, and while yet a child, Louis the Young was 
married to Eleanor of Guienne, the daughter of William of 
Aquitaine (1137). The new king did not intend to depart 
from the course marked out by his father ; but his ability, 
both as a soldier and an organizer, was considerably in- 
ferior. 

32. One of his first failures was an attempt to extend his 
authority over Toulouse, f In this undertaking, the Count 
of Champagne refused to aid him. Louis marched into 
Champagne, therefore, ravaged the country through which 
he passed, and burned Vitry (ventre), 1,300 persons, who 
had taken refugiB in the church, perishing in the flames. 
This act weighed upon the king's conscience; and news 
reaching France, at this time, that the kingdom founded in 

* Fonnerly called by the Latin name AquUania. t Formerly IbUMa. 

80. What important alliance was made at this time ? What caused it f To what 
did it lead ? 

8 1 . Who succeeded Louis VI. ? To whom was he married f How did he compare 
with his father ? 

82. In what undertaking did he fail f What event occurred ? What weifl^ednpon 
the kiog*8 consdeace ? In what expedition did he emtmrk ? (^Sm ifop, |). 90.) 
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Paleetine by the firgt cmsade was in danger, Louis hastened 
to place himself at the head of a second great expedition 
which shonld march to its defense, 

33. The Seoond Oruaade. — The crime of the king 
was foi^gotten in the news of s greater which now reached 
Europe from the East^ The Christian colony of Edessa was 
captared by the Turks, who followed np their victory by a 
wholesale slanghter of GhriBtians, the children of the first 
cmsaderB. The fanatical hatred against the infidels broke 
oat anew in Enrope. A second cmsade was oi^fanized. 
Lonis and his wife enlisted nnder the banner of the cross. 
St. Bernard • traveled throngh France and Germany, preach- 
ing to the people and inciting them to follow their sov- 
ereigns.! 

31. At length the armies were ready. The Germans 
marched nnder the command of their emperor, Conrad III. ; 
the French, nnder Louis ; Suger {eoo-zha') and the Count 
of Nevers {nd-vdre') being intrusted with the care of France 
during the king's absence (1147). The Germans crossed 
into Asia Minor and were almost annihilated by the Turks, 
only 5,000 or 6,000 being left to join the French, who were 
marching along the coast. The king, with his lords and 
q>ecial attendants, sailed for Antioch, leaving his army to 
pursue its painful march. The attacks of the Tnrks were 
incessant ; the slaughter was enormous. Of nearly 500,000 
men who set out on the second cmsade, scarcely 10,000 
reached the Holy Land. 

* St. Bcnurd, the founder oi 

life hud been inUBd by pretei 
Job the iHlalMi teU-deoM lu 
ftiUna^miid. being old it the i 



rMiff np. At Chirirea, for eiiiniBio. there wiu s compietE rBi1«l : men Toked tlisiii- 
lieilonrusnd dragged utoDeii, limber, provisions, fur Ibe bnllden of (fie cstbednl 
■en : tbe epthnslum (onad scross Normandy and Fnocc ; areryHbere wtOl tbe aune 
■Ini; RTlet and eonlrltlon In every hesrt. Yuu mlghEaee nlen and women dn« Cbein- 
ilKt to God ; lake part lo the worklog of plentiful mlracLciB. On aueb aenrttlTe em 
theBefell tlidt ^heavenly '>rg:an.' Ht.fieroard'B voice, 'aEl.i-r-ltBsort Doming forth tbe 
wof tAe DlTloe Wordi'^aniT France Aprang to har iecx."—hlle/Un't SltOr^ ijf ^wta. 
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85. On reaching Antioch, the king pushed on to Jemsa- 
lem^ bent only on falfilling his vow. A feeble attempt was 
made to capture Damascus^ but the jealousies of the great 
lords prevented its success. On his way back to France^ 
Louis was captured by the Greeks^ but was afterward rescued 
by the Normans of Sicily^ who landed him on the coast of 
Prance two years after he had set out (1149). The conse- 
quences of the second crusade were most disastrous to Louis. 
As he had abandoned his army in Asia Minor^ so his queen 
now abandoned him, marrying Henry Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou, and thus depriving him of Poitou and Aquitaine, 
her inheritance (1152). 

36. During the absence of Louis in Palestine, Prance, 
under the administration of Suger, had been prosperous and 
happy. Louis's want of judgment began at once to unsettle 
everything. His divorce from Eleanor, which caused the 
rupture of his kingdom, had been hastened by his rashness, 
and he now found himself confronted with her new hus- 
band, who was one of the most powerful lords in Prance, 
and even had pretensions to the throne of England. So 
great was his power, that though the King of England 
entered into a league with Louis against him, he was able 
to dictate a peace which confirmed him in the enjoyment of 
all his possessions (1153). 

87. Henry of Anjou soon became more powerful than 
ever. He crossed over to England and was acknowledged 
heir to the throne by Stephen, who died the following year 
(1164) ; and Henry then ascended the throne under the title 
of Henry II. Enterprising and warlike in disposition, he 
was a constant menace to the Prench king. Two years after 
his accession (1156), he organized an expedition to subdue 
Ireland, but landed in Prance instead, without, however, 
accomplishing anything of importance. He returned (1159) 

35« Oive an account of the king's adventures. Whom did the queen marry on the 
king's return ? What loss did this occasion ? 

36* How had France prospered during the king's absence ? What occurred on his 
return ? What is said of Henry of Anjou ? 

87. Who succeeded to the Bnglish throne ? How was France affected by the ao* 
cession of Henry of Anjou ? 
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and attacked Toulouse, but refrained from capturing it ; for 
the homage due from him to Louis, who was in the city, 
prevented him from thus breaking his feudal vow. 

38. The marriage of Henry's son * with a daughter of Louis 
now brought about a peace which the English king skillful- 
ly used to strengthen himself in France. He built castles 
in many parts of his French possessions, particularly along 
the borders ; and, after a ten years' war, conquered Brittany 
(1166). A contest with the clergy, however, was brew- 
ing, and Henry's judgment here forsook him. The repre- 
sentative of the Church was Thomas d, Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The struggle began in an attempt by Henry 
to restrain the Church in its interference in temporal affairs. 
The French king sided with the Church, but no decided 
advantage was gained by either, till at length a startling 
crime deprived Henry of his most powerful support. Becket 
was murdered before the altar of Canterbury Cathedral 
(1170). The dead prelate became at once a martyr, and the 
sympathies of all Christians were enlisted in the cause for 
which he had fallen. Henry hastened to disavow this bloody 
deed, making the most humiliating promises to extenuate it. 
Louis called upon the Pope to avenge the death of the mar- 
tyr, but was unable to take any special advantage of it. 

39. This last attempt to wrest from Henry his French 
possessions was not attended with success, though the op- 
portunity seemed favorable. The inconstant Eleanor of Gui- 
enne left her husband, and returning to France, attempt- 
ed to rouse the Aquitanians against him, while his three 
sons took part in the conspiracy, one of them, Henry, be- 
ing urged on by Louis to demand either Anjou, Norman- 
dy, or England as his portion. Louis attacked both the 
French provinces, but Henry met him with an army of paid 

* This Toang prince was only four years old, and was betrothed to the Infant prlncesa 
Margaret, daughter of Louis by his second wife, Constance of Castile. 

88. What led to a treaty of peace between France and England? How did the 
English king employ himself in France daring this peace ? Give an account of his 
BtmsE^e with Thomas k Becket. 

39. In what new project did Eleanor of Gnienne engage f What was the resnlt f 
What novel feature was there in the king's army f What public act did Louis per- 
form just before his death ? 
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soldiers — ^the first standing army^ it is thought^ in the annals 
of Europe-'-and defeated him. Disease had now brought 
the French king to his deathbed. Galling a council at 
Paris, he caused his son Philip Augustus,* then fifteen years 
of age, to be crowned at Bheims. A few months after, Louis 
died (1180). 

40* The ^dianges which took place in the politics and 
society of FiaiiDe, during the reign of Louis the Young, 
were many and of great moment. Chief of these was the 
progress of the eommuns8*\ Though it can hardly be said 
that Louis was an adyocate of the new movement, since he 
sometimes aided it, and sometimes suppressed it, the fact re- 
mains that twenty-fiye charters to cities were granted by 
him. Forests were cut down, large tracts of land were 
brought under cultiyation, many new cities were built, and 
old ones were improved. He founded many churches and 
abbeys, the comer-stone of Kotre Dame {notr dahm) in 
•Paris being laid by the Pope during his reign. He con- 
firmed the privileges of the merchants of Paris, and created 
the peers of France. These were twelve in number, and the 
first public ceremony in which they took part was that of 
the coronation of his son. 

41. Soger. — ^The guiding spirit of the interests of France 
during the reign <A Louis VII. was his special adviser, the 
abbot Suger. He was of poor parents, and had been brought 
up by the monks of St. Denis. He was the schoolmate and 
friend of Louis VI., and at his death became the friend of 
Louis VII., and acted as regent when the king left France to 
lead the second crusade. He introduced order and peace into 
France, showing at all times a foresight, skill, and modesty 
which equally adorned the humblest station or the highest. 

* Son of AUce, tbe third wife of Loals. This princess was sister of the Count of Cham- 

tXhe eommune was a kind of municipality, having Its rights secured by royal charter, 

{pttnta of freedom from the nobles. 
enae of tbelr chartered privileges. 



or grants of freedom from the nobles, "^e people of the towns were very earnest In the 
defena ' '" 



40. Wh at were some of the principal changes made In France during the reign of 
LoniaVn.? 

41* What was the character of Sager ? Hi« origin, edacation, etc. ? What did he 
accompUahf 
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I I I II ^ — 

IISO ^'* Philip n., usually called Philip Augustus, 
to began his reign in 1180^ at the age of fifteen. He 
was filled, at an early age, with the idea of raising 
France to the height reached in the time of Charlemagne ; 
and being gifted with much cunning and perseverance^ was, 
to a great extent, successful. Circumstances^ also, came to 
the aid of his natural abilities. Nearly all the territory 
which Louis the Fat had united into a compact kingdom 
came under his sway. The office of king, also, had now as- 
sumed sufficient importance to be superior to that of the 
most powerful lord. 

43. The young king found himself involved at once in a 
struggle with his relatives, who had hoped to take advan- 
tage of his want of experience. Disregarding their counsel, 
he had, even before his father's death, married Isabella, 
niece of the Count of Flanders ; and they now, at his father's 
death, attacked him. He was aided, however, by the King ' 
of England, who brought about a peace. The increase of 
the kingly power in such an unsettled time could only be ac- 
complidied by the use of arbitrary, and often cruel, power ; 
and of this the young king showed himself capable. For 
many years it had been the custom to persecute the Jews, 
such cruelty being regarded as approved of God. A decree of 
banishment was, therefore, issued against them^ and they 
were driven out of France, their property being taken by 
the king (1182). 

41. The king then entered upon a career of conquest, the 
first step in which was the possession of some of the cities of 
Flanders (1185). He next attacked the Duke of Burgundy, 
conquered him, and converted him into a friend by suddenly 
releasing him from the penalty which defeat had imposed 
(1186). His next step was to subdue Normandy, which 
commanded the mouth of the Seine ; but which, being gov- 

42. When did Philip Augustus commence to reign ? What was his controlling 
iaea ? What circumstances aided him ? 

43. Who was the wife of Philip Aujnistus? In what war was he engaged? Of 
what cruel act was he guilty ? 

44. What conquests did he make? Who was bis antagonist in the sonth of 
France ? What was the result of the straggle ? 
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erned by the English king, had been, since 1066, a standing 
menace to the French monarchy. The most promising pre- 
text for this purpose was the quarrel which had long existed 
between the King of England and his sons. After many 
conferences and compromises, war was finally declared be- 
tween France and England, Philip attacking Eichard the 
Lion-hearted, who goyemed Aquitaine. The want of vigor, 
however, shown by Eichard caused his father to suspect 
treachery on his part, and he consented to a humiliating 
peace, by which Philip obtained possession of some of the 
English territory in France (1189). The same year Eichard 
became King of England. 

15. The Third Crusade. — ^Alarming news now reached 
Europe. A second time the Christian kingdom, founded 
and sustained in Palestine by the expenditure of so much 
blood and treasure, was in danger of being swept away. 
The Moslems, under Saladin, had defeated the Christians in a 
bloody two days' battle, and had captured Jerusalem and most 
of the Christian cities. The Emperor of Germany, Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, was the first to march ; and the kings of 
France and England followed (1190). The same frightful 
suffering and loss of life which marked the first and second 
crusades, were now repeated. The King of France, having 
no liking for the dangers of war, soon set out for home, 
having first taken an oath to respect the possessions of the 
King of England.* 

16. The designs of Philip against the English king were 
now greatly assisted by an accident. Eichard, on his return 
from Palestine, was shipwrecked, and attempted to cross 
Germany in the disguise of a pilgrim. He was detected, 
however, by his enemy, Leopold of Austria, and delivered to 
the Emperor of Germany, who held him a prisoner. Philip, 
on receipt of this news, invaded Normandy. In this enter- 

• A treaty was at leneth made with Saladin, by which the seaports held by the Chiis- 
iians were secured to them, and a way opened for pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

45. What caused the third crusade ? Who was the leader of the Moslems ? What 
countries engajjed in this crusade ? What course did Philip take ? 

46. What happened to Richard the Lion-hearted? How did Philip take advan- 
tage of Richard's misfortune ? What followed ? 

4 
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prise he was afiaisted by Richard's brother, John. But the 
sympathy of Europe was enlisted for the captive King of 
England, who had done such brilliant dccda in the name of 
tlie Church on the plains of Palestine ; and tlie ransom neces- 
sary for his release was soon paid.* His return put an end to 
the compact between John and the King of i^rance, and 
though the just anger of Bichard caused a continuance of 
the war, want of resources on both sides soon brought about 
a peace, by which the crafty Philip bocame master of 
Auvergne (1196), 

47. The truce, however, was short-liTed. By a preTions 
cession of territory to the French king, an open path had 
been made for him to Eouon ; and Richard built a eastle to 
bar the way. "War, therefore, broke out in Normandy with 
renejved violence. Richard defeated Philip, hut before he 
could gather the fruit of his victory, the Pope interfered 
and bound both kings in a five years' peace (1199). Only 
two months after, Bichard was killed by an archer while 
attacking the castle of one of his vassals in France. Arthur 
of Brittany, a nephew of Bichard the Lion-hearted, had been 
chosen by the latter as his successor ; but Richard's brother, 
John, obtained the throne. 

48. A war ensued m which Philip under the guise of 
espousing Arthur 8 cause entered Brittany capturing town 
aft«r town, and demolishing their defenses But be soon 
entered into a treaty with John (1200) and deserted the 
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young prince. The war was, howeyer, renewed ; but during 
its progress^ Arthur fell into the hands of his uncle, who 
caused him to be murdered (1203). 

49. The feeling of anger produced by this act brought on 
a general attack upon Normandy, Philip, as usual, taking 
an active part. His excuse for engaging in this contest was 
that John had not appeared before the peers of France, as 
Philip had summoned him to do, to answer for the mur- 
der of Arthur. Philip, therefore, invaded Normandy, and 
advanced to Rouen. John fled at once to England, and 
Philip completed his victory, ending the war by annexing 
nearly all of the English possessions in France to his king- 
dom. He then summoned John again to appear and answer 
for the death of Arthur, but John again refused. Philip 
then called a council of the twelve peers, declared the Eng- 
lish king guilty of murder and treason, and passed sentence 
of death on him. Thus ended the rule of the English king 
on the soil of France (1204). 

50. The Albigenses. — The persecution of the Albi- 
genses * was a memorable event of this reign. This people 
were a sect of dissenters from the Catholic Church who 
lived in the south of France. This part of the country had 
always differed from the rest, not only in disposition, man^ 
ners, and customs, but for some time had not accepted the 
doctrines of the Church. In this they were supported by 
Raymond VI., f Count of Toulouse, who was excommuni- 
cated, and a crusade was directed by the Pope against them. 

51. Simon de Montfort J gathered together an army of 

• The Albigenses received their name from AWigeois {al-be-zhwah), the district In 
which they first api^eared. " Their life," sasrg Kitchin, ^* was of the utmost purity and sim- 
plicity ; even their opponents allow so much." 

t Kajrmond VI., the descendant of the rich counts of Toulouse, was, says MIchelet, 
•*one of the most powerful, and, probably, the richest prince of Christendom." 

i ** Simon de Montf ort, the true leader of the war against the Alblgeols, was a veteran 
of the crusades, hardened In the unsparing battles of the Templars and the AsRassIns. 
On his return from the Holy Land, he found at Venice the army of the fourth crusade 

49. To what did this lead ? What part did Philip take ? On what pretext ? 
What did he accomplish ? What ended tne English rule in France ? 

50* Who were the Albigenses ? How were the people of the south of France pecu- 
liar ? What did they refuse to accept ? Who supported them ? What was done by 
the Pope? 

51. What was done by Simon de Montf ort ? What city was taken ? What cruel 
deed wa** perpetrated ? How long did the war last y What other events are men- 
tioned t Where is Beziers ? {See Progresnve Map No. 3.) 
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men from the north and middle of France ; and, in ths 
name of religion, entered Languedoc (lon'geh-doc), where 
he captured Beziers {ba-ze-a), the whole population of 
which was put to the sword (1209).* This war, which was 
carriod on with great cruelty, lasted till 1815, -whea it 
ended for a time, the lands of the great lords having been 
seized and given to Simon de Montfort. During its progress, 
the King of Aragon was killed, and the cJTilization of the 
south almost perished. 

5J. Simon de Montfort waaafterward killed, and the peo- 
ple of the south appealed to the King of France for protec- 
tion. The result was the addition of a large part of the 
south to the kingdom of France, several years after (1239). 
Philip did not enter into this war in the south, perhaps be- 
cause he was preparing for another danger which began to 
threaten him about this time ; for the great lords of the 
north of France had for a long time watched with fear the 
increasing power of the king.f 

43. An alliance was now formed between King John of 
England and the Emperor Otho of Germany (both of whom 
had been excommunicated by the Pope), and the Counts 
of Flanders and Boulogne. Philip, therefore, espoused the 
cause of the Pope against them, and was preparing to in- 
vade England, when he suddenly learned that King John 
had made his peace with the Pope, and that his kingdom 
was under the special protection of the latter. He therefore 
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tamed his army toward Flanders, many cities of which he 
pillaged, though he lost his fleet (1213). 

51. The anger of the English king, however, had not yet 
cooled, and the war was renewed the following year. (1214), 
This time Prance was invaded at two points. King John 
landed at Eochelle {ro-sheV), and marched inland ; but was 
met by a French army under the king's son, Louis, and 
easily beaten. In the north, the allied army, under the 
command of the Emperor of Germany, came upon the 
French at Bouvines {hoo-veen'), and, after a desperate struggle, 
the French were victorious. The result of the battle of 
Bouvines has always been regarded as the death-blow to the 
hopes of the great lords in their contest with the king. On 
that day Philip and the common people fought side by side, 
the latter being mentioned by him with special honor. A 
national feeling was thus aroused, which placed the French 
monarchy on the strongest foundation — the affection of the 
people. 

U. In England the contest of the king with the great 
lords or barons ended in a victory for the latter. King 
John, on his return from his defeat in France, was com- 
pelled by the barons to sign Magna Charta — the Great 
Charter (1215) ; but he disregarded his signature at the first 
opportunity. The barons then offered the crown of England 
to Louis, the son of the French king, who went to England 
to claim it. But John shortly after died, and the barons, 
deserting Louis, set up as king John's son, Henry, who was 
soon acknowledged under the title of Henry III. Louis, 
after being besieged in London a short time, made terms 
with the English, and sailed for France (1217). 

56. The remaining years of the life of Philip Augustus 
were not occupied in war, but in consolidating his kingdom. 

54. Who invaded France by way of Rochelle ? What was the result ? In what 
respect was the battle of Bouvines of great ini[>ortance f What aroused a national 
feeling ? Where is Bouvines ? (See P*rogres8ive map No. 3.) 

55* What great act in England made the year 1215 memorable ? How was France 
affected by iti At John's death what happened ? 

56* How were the remaining years of Philip Ancustus occupied? What were 
some of the special reforms introduced by him ? Wbat improvements were mad» 
in Paris ? 
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He had succeeded in placing the royal power on a firm foot- 
ing, by making it independent not only of the lords, but also, 
in great measure, of the Church. He had sometimes resisted 
the demands of the latter, but he was wise enough to uphold 
its cause when it did not threaten any of his own rights. 
Though he was not great, either in mind or heart, he did 
much to improve and strengthen France. * During his reign, 
many provinces were added to it, the common people were 
lifted up to a position of greater influence in public affairs, 
the right of private war between the nobles was abolished, 
and i)eace and order prevailed. The city of Paris was 
walled, paved, embellished, and provided with markets ; 
the Louvre was begun ; and the University of Paris received 
a royal charter drawn up under the direction of the king, 
who also enlarged its course of study. The greater part of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame was also finished, f Philip 
died in the fifty-fiftli year of his age, after a reign of nearly 
forty-three years (1223). 

1223 ^^* ^ouis VIII., the son of Philip Augustus, as- 
to cended the throne at his father's death (1223). On 
the side of his mother, he was a lineal descendant of 
the renowned Charlemagne, and thus united in his person 
the Carlovingian and Capetian dynasties. On this account 
he was regarded with especial favor by the French nation. 
He renewed hostilities with England ; but a truce was 

♦ •' PhlUp Augustus made ereat changes In France, and converted the separate Inter- 
e&is of the feudal nobles Into a confederation of powers strictly subordinate to the 
crown. A tumultuous republic of knifshts and barons had become a well-balanced klnff- 




pr 

blbed a monarchical spirit not known In the days _ . ^ *». , 

helpless people. The communes were rich and flourishing, and had made their voice al- 
ready potential In the State by holding the purse, and even by keeping men-at-arms In 
their pay. The great mass of the population were In easier circumstances than before, 
and not so entirely exposed to tlie oppressions of their local tyrants. Learned men, even 
from the lower class of the laity, were admitted Into the national councils, and admin- 
istered Justice In the king's name. The nearest approach to the policyoi a modem 
state was made by this wise and unscrupulous ruler."— W7iite*s History of France. 

t " In 1185, as Philip Augustus was walking one day In his palace, he placed himself at 
a window whence he was sometimes pleased, by way of pastime, to watch the Seme flow- 
Ing by. Some carts, as they passed, caused the mud with which the streets were filled to 
emit a fetid smell, quite unbearable. The king, shocked at what was as unhealthy as It 
was disgusting, sent for the burghers and provost of the city, and ordered that all the 



5 7. When did Louiy VIII. ascend the throne ? Apainst what country did he make 
war ? What war was continued ? When did the king's death occur? who was his 
successor ? 
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Boon concluded, and the king turned his attention to affairs 
in Languedoc. The war against Count Eaymond (Vll.) was 
continued ; but during its progress Louis died, after a reign 
of only three years. Before his death, he caused the barons 
and prelates to swear allegiance to his eldest son Louis (1226). 
1226 *^* ^^'^^ ^-^1 commonly called Saint Louis, was 
to only twelve years of age at his father's death. His 
1270 mother, Blanche of Castile, therefore, was made 
regent till he should be of age. She caused the boy-king 
to be crowned immediately at Rheims, but the summons 
sent to the great lords to attend the ceremony was generally 
disregarded. They saw an opportunity to regain a part of 
their lost power, and formed a league against Louis. Their 
plans were thwarted, however, by the courage and ability of 
Blanche, who won over to her side some of the great vas- 
sals ; but the struggle did not end for several years (1231). 
69. During this period, the war against the Albigenses 
was terminated, Languedoc submitting to the crown of 
France ; but Eaymond retained a small portion of his ter- 
ritories during his life (1229). The Inquisition was now 
established at Toulouse, under the Dominicans, to complete 
the conquest. People of every age and condition, and of 
both sexes, were thrown into dungeons, and compelled by 
cruel tortures to abandon their religious opinions. 

60. Louis, at the age of nineteen, was married to Mar- 
guerite, eldest daughter of the Count of Provence (1234). 
His mother, however, had great influence over him for many 
years. The plot* which the great lords formed against the 
young king were still kept up ; and, in 1242, he found it 
necessary to take up arms against them. He defeated the 
lords and the English under Henry III. allied with them, 
and made a treaty with them. By this treaty the French 

thoTongMares and streets of Paris should be paved with hard and solid stone, for thl§ 
Tight Cnristlan prince aspired to rid Paris of her ancient name, LuteUa (Mud-town).**— 
Deiiale, 

58* What wnB the snmame of Lonis IX.? What action did the lords take when 
snTnmoned to his coronation ? Who thwarted their plans ? 

59* How was the war against the Albigenses terminated t What was estab- 
lished ? What persecution took place ? 

60* Whom cud Louis marry f What war was waged ? Witli what result t 
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acquired possession of the northern part of Aquitaine 
(1243).* 

61. The contest of the Pope with the Emperor of Ger- 
many at this time engaged the attention of Europe. The 
latter had driven the Pope out of Italy. The Pope excom- 
municated the emperor, and strove to engage the French 
king in a crusade against him. But Louis, though he was a 
devout heliever, was also a prudent king, and refused to up- 
hold the Pope in humbling a monarch who might be a 
dangerous enemy to France. Ever since a serious illness 
through which Louis had passed, he had resolved to go on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; and, on the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by a Tartar tribe (1244), he determined to embark on a 
crusade to liberate the Holy Sepulcher.f 

62. Louis, having received the oriflamme J at St. Denis, 
set out from the port of Aigues Mortes (ag-mort) on the 
Mediterranean, sailed for the island of Cyprus, and thence to 
Egypt (1248). After many delays, and some severe fighting, 
disease broke out in the army of the king ; and he, with his 
knights, was taken prisoner, and was released only after the 
payment of a heavy ransom. He reached Palestine with 
only a hundred of his knights and a fragment of his army, 
and spent four years there, when hearing of the death of his 
mother, he returned to France (1254). 

• "He entered Into negotiations with the King of England, the King of Aragon, and 
Tarloas princes and great feudal lords, and In January, 1243, a treaty was made which 
marked the end of feudal troubles for the whole duration of his reign. He drew hto 
Bword no more, save onlv against the enemies of the Christian faith and Christian clylli- 
zatlon.**— ^Mr«'« lAfe qr St. Louis. 

t A device adopted by him, when he was ready, swelled considerably the number of his 
attendants. It was the custom on Christmas to give to every ^ourtler a new cloak. All 
were bidden, therefore, to be present at early morning mass; and each was presented 
with his cloak, and passed Into the church. As the daylight grew stronger they were 
surprised to discover that each cloak had on Its shoulder the figure of a cross. But the 
cross, thus worn, was the emblem of a crusader. Not daring, for the sake of their relig- 
ion, to take off the cloaks and thus appear to decline the service of the cross, they left 
them on, and the king In this way secured many followers In his crusade. 

t The oriflamme. the sacred standard of France, was first carried before the king In 
the time of Louis VI. The word oriflamme signifies golden Jlame^ and refers to the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the standard, which was red with flames of gold embroidered on 
It. It was kept in the church oi St. Denis, and one of the conditions by which the King 
of France, in 1075, obtained possession of the fief in which St. DenJs was situated was, 
that on the breaking out of war, he should repair to the church in person, and, taking 
down the standard, place it in front of his army, and there keep it when engaged in 
battle. ^_ 

61. What contest engaged the attention of Europe? Why did Louis refase to 
take part in it ? What induced the king to undertake a crusade ? 

62. From what portdid the expedition sail ? What courscdidit take ? Wbatwas 
the result t Wliat caused the kiug'» return ? {See J^i-ogreSidve Map i\o. 3.) 
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63. For thirteen years he devoted himself to adminis- 
tering the affairs of his kingdom, establishing order, and 
making laws which should promote the welfare of his peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding his failure in his first crusade, he 
longed, as a loyal son of the Church, to go upon another, 
that being, as he thought, the surest way of showing his de- 
votion. Accordingly, he sailed again, this time directing 
his course to Tunis. There the plague overtook his armj 
and carried off the greater part, the king himself being a 
victim. He died at the age of fifty-six (1270).* 

64. The character of Louis IX., his love of justice, hi& 
devotion to the Church, and the great service he render- 
ed to the cause of the monarchy, have always caused him tc 
be ranked among the greatest of French kings. His strong 
sense of right sometimes brought him into conflict with the 
Pope himself, whose subject he was proud to be. The great- 
est service rendered by Louis IX. was, perhaps, his substitu- 
tion, throughout his kingdom, of just laws for those which 
were founded upon brute force. He gathered around him 
able lawyers, and devoted himself to redressing the wrongs 
of his people, t 

65. Much of this king's time was given to acts of charity, 
and many buildings were erected by him for the comfort of 
the sick and unfortunate. Besides hospitals, asylums, and 
churches, he built the Sainte Chapelle (shah-peV), a beauti- 
ful chapel in Paris, intended to contain the crown of thorns 
said to have been worn by our Saviour. This had been pre- 
sented to Louis, in return for the aid which he had given 

• " At length King Louis was himself attacked by the fatal epidemic, and, being already 
In an enfeebled state of health, seems to have perceived at once that his end was ap- 
proaching. He lingered for twenty-two days, engaged in devotion, giving wise and 
admirable coansel to his son. consoling his distressed attendants, and exhibiting a per- 
fect model of Christian resignation and equanimity. In his last moments he caused 
himself to be laid upon a bed of ashes, and In this situation peaceably expired." 

t It was his custom to sit under an oak tree at VIncennes and listen to any complaints 
that might be made ; and the sentence passed by him, even upon the nobles, was often 
very severe. In this way the lords became used to his exercise of superior power, and 
the common people learned to look with affection upon a king who did Justice without 
fear. ^ 

63. How were the next thirteen years spent ? Why did he go on another crusade ? 
What caased the king's death ? 

64. What was the chMuct<*r of Louis IX. ? Give some account of the service he 
rendered to France. 

65. What other acts of St. Louis are mentioned? What buildings did ho erect ? 
What institntions did he assist in founding ? 

4* 
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1(1 tlic Ctiuri'li iu time of need. He also assisted hia confeB- 
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proved fatal to him. His uncle, Charles of Anjou, had con- 
quered Sicily many years before. Being a man of great am- 
bition, lie formed a project for capturing Constantinople 
under tlie guise of a crusade. While he was preparing for 
this, however, John of Procida (pro-che'dah), a Sicilian who 
had been aided by the King of Aragon,* brought aboat a gen- 
eral massacre of all the French in Sicily. This occurred 
on the evening of March 30, 1282. The signal being the 
ringing of the vesper bell, this massacre has always been 
known as the Sicilian Vespers.^ Don Pedro of Aragon was 
then made King of Sicily in place of Charles of Anjou, 
who, on that fatal night, was deprived of all his sup- 
porters. The King of Aragon being an enemy of Philip, 
this massacre of Frenchmen led to a bitter war between 
them, in which the latter met with great reverses ; and while 
returning from it he died (1285). 

68. The weakness of Philip's character, and the shortness 
of his reign, enabled him to do little in the way of strength- 
ening tlie French monarchy. He was, also, overshadowed 
by his uncle, Charles of Anjou, whose ambitious projects 
drew to his side the most powerful lords of France. The 
kingdom, however, was now so firmly established in law 
that it suffered little loss by Philip's want of energy. A 
fact which shows how much stronger the king was than any 
of his great lords was the granting of a title of nobility to 
Eaoul (rah-oot), the king's silversmith — such an honor to 
a tradesman being till then unheard of (1272). Three 
years later, persons below the rank of noblemen were per- 
mitted to own large estates ; and this was followed by the 
ennobling of the free citizens of Paris, and the knighting of 
lawyers. 

* A Idngdom In the northern part of Spain. 

t This massacre was commenced in resenting an insult to a young Sicilian woman by a 
French soldier, who was at once disarmed, and slain with his own sword. Aery was 
then raised, " Death, death to the French ! " They were cut down In aU directions, their 
hooaes haying been marked beforehand. " Whoever," says Michelet, " could not pro- 
nounce the Italian c (ch) was immediately put to death." About 8,000 persons perished 
by this dreadful event. 

68. In what condition was the king's power at thip time ? Uow ia the increase of 
his power illastrated ? What other incidentg confirm it ? 
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13§5 "• PJ^ilip IV. — The next monarch who ruled in 
to France was Philip IV., siirnamed le Bel (the Fair), 
tlie eldest son of Philip III. He hegan his reign at 
the age of seventeen (1285). Ilis grasping disposition soon 
led to difficulties with Edward I., King of England, whose 
French possessions Philip coveted, and whose quarrel with 
Scotland gave Philip the opportunity he wished. The Duke 
of Brittany and Guy (ghi). Count of Flanders, formed an 
alliance against Philip, with Edward I., who was also Duke 
of Guienne (ghe-en').* The latter was scarcely opposed 
at first, the attention of the English king heing occupied 
with his war with the Scots. Philip invaded Flanders and 
conquered it (1300) ; after which the Pope brought about a 
peace between him and Edward, confirming it by a mar- 
riage between Philip's daughter and Edward's son. 

70. The conquest of Flanders brought under the rule of 
Philip one of the richest countries in Europe ; but it gave 
little to the nearly empty treasury of the French king, its 
industry being guarded by special privileges which its new 
master thought it prudent to respect. His want of money, 
however, increased rapidly ; and after plundering the Jews, 
passing laws prohibiting luxury, and imposing taxes which 
tended to destroy altogether certain kinds of industries, he 
debased the coinage till it was worth only about one-fifth of 
its face value. In his great need of money, he finally grasped 
at the property of the clergy, and this brought on a dispute 
with Pope Boniface VIII. (1296), which lasted during the 
remainder of the Pope's life. Philip, after the death of 

• This war had Its orl^n In a quarrel between the crews of an English and a Norman 
vessel, who, happening to go to the same place to fill their water-casks, fell into a dispute, 
in the course or which one of the Normans was slain. This bred dissensions between the 
sailors of both countries, and the sea soon became a scene of constant combat and pira- 
cies between them. At length a fleet of English ships encountered one of the Norman 
vessels, and, after a fierce battle, destroyed or captured nearly the whole (1298). FbiUp, 
King of France, being then appealed to, summoned Edward, as Duke of Guienne, to 
appear and answer for these offenses committed by his sublects, and afterward artfully 

f>ersuaded him temporarily to relinquish possession of the duchy, as a satisfaction for all 
njurles. The French king thus obt-alnlng control of Guienne, again cited Edward, and, 
on his refusal to appear, declared the duchy forfeited, and annexed it to bis own domin- 
ions (1294). 

69. Who succeeded Philip III ? His surname ? What caused the war between 
him and the King of England ? What ended it ? 

70, What despotic acts did the king commit ? What were the results of the war 
thus produced ? 
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Boniface, succeeded in placing the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
{hor-do'), under the title of Clement V., on the papal throne 
(1305), and transferred the seat of the papacy fi'om Rome 
to Avignon (ah-ven-yong'), where it remained for about 
seventy years. 

71. The Battle of Court ray. — The oppressions of 
Philip in Flanders led finally to a revolt in which, in the 
city of Bru'ges (or broozh) sAone, 3,000 French were slaugh- 
tered. An army was immediately sent to suppress this insur- 
rection. The Flemings met it near Courtray. * The Flemish 
army of tradesmen and burghers, to the number of 20,000, 
were drawn up behind a deep canal, with banks so level as 
not to be seen even at a short distance. The French army 
of knights and regular soldiers, more than double the Flem- 
ings in number, charged impetuously without reconnoitering 
the ground. When it was too late to check the speed of 
their horses, they saw the canal, into which they fell before 
striking a blow. The Flemings then crossed over, attacked 
them on both flanks, and routed them (1302). f 

72. Smarting under this defeat of the chivalry of France 
by the tradesmen of Flanders, Philip now raised a new army 
with the intention of punishing them severely. Each side 
made an extraordinary effort to gather a powerful army. 
The French put in the field 70,000 men; the Flemings, 
80,000. The action (1304) resulted in favor of the king, 
and he thought the subjection of the Flemings assured. A 
few days after, however, they returned with an army quite 
as large, and again offered him battle. So great was the 
surprise of the king that he exclaimed, " Does it rain Flem- 
ings then ? " and shortly after made peace with them. 

73. Abolition of the Templars. — Philip now formed 



* Before the battle, the Flemings celebrated mass and confessed tbelr sins, and then 
took a solemn oath to fight to the death for the liberties of their country, by kneeling 
together, each taking up a morsel of earth and pressing It to his lips. 

fFrom 4,000 to 7,000 gilt spurs were afterward picked up on the field of battle and 
hong In the Cathedral of Courtray. From this incident the battle of Courtray is often 
called the BaUle qf the Spurs. 

71 • What was the canse of the battle of Courtray ? Describe it. 
7a. Was the battle of Coiirtrny decisive ? What followed it ? 
73. Give au accoant of the gnpprcsfion of the templars. 
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a scheme for filling liis always empty treasury. This was 
the aholition of the Knights Templars, a military order which 
had originally been formed for the purpose of carrying on 
the crusades. As these had long since become unpopular in 
Europe, the large sums of money which had accumulated 
in the hands of the templars became an object of greed to 
the king.* Some vague rumors which had long been cur- 
rent, concerning the looseness of morals which prevailed 
among the templars at their secret meetings, gave the king a 
pretext for attacking them. He therefore sent a secret 
order to his officers throughout the kingdom to fall upon 
the templars on the night of the 13th of October (1307). 
Great numbers were captured and tortured, several were 
burned at the stake, and the greater part of their treasure 
was seized by the king. 

74, The discontent Avhich the heavy taxes produced con- 
tinued to increase, and ended in a league of the nobles and 
the common people to resist them. So great had the oppres- 
sion become that, at one time, a general uprising was threat- 
ened. The king, however, now thoroughly alarmed, gave up 
his attempted tax, and calling together the leading men of 
several cities promised never again to debase the coinage. 
Domestic trouble, also, came to add to the disquiet of the 
king ; and an accident which happened while he was hunt- 
ing, brought on a sickness from which he never recovered. 
He died at the age of forty-six (1314). f 

75. Among the people of France there was little regret 
at the death of Philip the Fair. He was cold and unamia- 
ble in disposition, and the heavy and constant taxes which 
he levied weighed so heavily upon trade and commerce that 

* Their temple was in Paris, opposite the king's palace. The number of knlRhts alone 
belonging to the order was 15,000. Their treasury contained 150,000 gold florinB, besides 
large sums of silver, precious stones, rich vases, etc. 

t The king, Philip TV., ordered two templars, one of them the Orand Master, to be 
burned. " It was probably owing to the last words of the Master—' God will avenge our 
death '—that there arose a popular rumor that the Master, at his death, had cited the 
Pope and the king to appear with him, the former at the end of forty days, and the latter 
within a year, before the Judgment seat of God. Events gave a sanction to tbe legend;** 
for both Clement and Philip actually died within the time named. 

74. What i« Maid of the taxes at this time ? What did the king promise ? What 
waa the immediate cause of the king's death ? 

75. How was Philip regarded by his people ? What addition waa made to tlie ter 
ritory of France during his reign y 
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his death produced a sense of relief. * During his reign, 
however, the territory of France had been somewhat in- 
creased. The most important of these additions was the 
city of Lyons, which was annexed in 1312. 

76. Throughout the reign of Philip the Fair may be seen 
the gradual change which was being made in France toward 
the increase of the royal authority. The powers which the 
lords had exercised by right of custom gave place to written 
laws, which the cunning king took care should generally be 
attended by some loss to the lords. For the purpose of ex- 
ecuting these laws, he divided the parliament into three 
bodies : one for the administration of justice, called the par- 
liament ; another, called the chamber of finance ; a third, 
for the consideration of political matters, which was called 
the grand council. 

77. The Third Estate. — The most important act in the 
reign of Philip was his creation of the third estate. Up to 
this time there had been only two recognized orders in 
France, the nobles and the clergy. In 1302, however, 
Philip, being then at the height of his quarrel with the 
Pope, and feeling his need of the support of the whole 
people of France, permitted the burghers, or common peo- 
ple, to send representatives to the States-General which he 
had called. In this general council, these representatives sat 
on equal terms with those of the nobles and the clergy ; and 
thus one of the most despotic kings of France was the means 
of bringing about a great political advance in the condition 
of the people. From that time three estates were known in 
France : the nobles, the clergy, and the people, or, as the 
latter were called, the third estate, 

• " Thia greed Is the vice which has cluiu? to his name. Not only did he load his sub- 
jects with poll taxes and other taxes unauthorized by law and the traditions of the feu- 
dal system ; not only was he unjust and cruel toward the templars, in order to appro- 
priate their riches; but he committed, over and over again, that Kind of spoliation which 
Imports most trouble into the general life of a people ; he debased the coinage so often, 
and to such an extent, that he was everywhere called * the base coiner.* *'— QuizoVs History 
qf France. 

76. How was the power of the nobles diminished ? How did Philip divide the 
parliament ? 

77. What was the origiu of the third estate? What other orders existed at thin 
time y 
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1314 '^^' ^^^s X« (^^ Hutin — disorder or tumnlt *).^ 
to Philip the Fair had three sons, of whom Louis, the 
eldest, was proclaimed king (1314). Though he was 
twenty-five years old when he was called to the throne, his 
trifling disposition led him to prefer the sports of the boy 
to the cares of a kingdom. The nobles began to plot at 
once for the recovery of power. The king, however, coun- 
seled by his lawyers, turned to the people for aid ; and he per- 
mitted the serfs to purchase their freedom. The reason of 
this great concession was probably the king's want of money, 
but from it resulted a great change in the social state. 

79. Heavy and unjust taxes were imposed throughout the 
kingdom, for the purpose of carrying on the war in Flan- 
ders ; but in this war the king gained no laurels. He was 
defeated, not however by the Flemings, but by the mud and 
the rain, and losing a large part of his army, returned in 
disgrace to France. The following year he died of a chill 
produced by drinking wine to excess after becoming heated 
in a game of ball (131G). 

1316 80. Philip V. {le Long— the Tall)—T\iQ only 
to child of Louis X. was a daughter, who, by a new 
application of the Salic law, was excluded from 
the throne. Louis's brother Philip, therefore, succeeded 
him as king. He busied himself chiefly in regulating the 
affairs of the kingdom, making laws for the uniformity of 
the currency, and of weights and measures, and many 
others for the benefit of industry, trade, and commerce. 
One of his most significant acts was the exclusion of the 
clergy from the meetings of the parliament ; another was 
the creation of a privy council (1318). He continued the 
practice of granting letters of nobility to tradesmen, and 



• So called because of the tumultuous and refractory conduct of the nobles and clergy, 
who attempted, during the weak reign of this king, to regain the powers of which they 
had been deprived by his artful and despotic father. 

78. What was the name and surname of Philip's successor ? WTiat was his dispo- 
Bition ? What measure did the king ndopt ? Why ? Its effect ? 

79. Why were taxes imposed ? Was the war ai^ainst Flanders successful f Why 
not ? What caused the king's death ? 

80. Why was Louis's daughter excluded from the throne ? Who succeeded him ? 
What were some of the measures he advocated ? What practice did he continae ? 
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was the first French king to permit the organization of mil- 
itary companies among the laboring people. 

81. Several persecutions, however, took place during the 
reign of Philip the Tall. The religious order of the Fran- 
ciscans, being shocked at the excesses of the papal court, 
protested, and began to preach in favor of a return to the 
simplicity of the early Church. They were at once attacked, 
and with such severity, that they were obliged to flee the 
country. The excitement once begun did not cease imme- 
diately. The next objects of suspicion were the lepers.* 
These were accused of poisoning the wells, and a frightful 
slaughter took place. The Jews were next attacked, as ac- 
complices of the lepers, and similarly persecuted, f After a 
short and unimportant reign, Philip the Tall died at the 
age of thirty (1322). 

1333 ^** Charles rV. {le Bel — the Fair). — Philip 
to the Tall had given a new reading to the Salic law so 
^^^ as to make it exclude women from the throne. By 
so doing, he had made himself king. The new law, how- 
ever, was now, at his death, used against his family. He had 
four children, all daughters. These were set aside ; and his 
brother, under the name of Charles, became king. Charles's 
reign, however, was short and unimportant. A feeble show 
of power, against Louis of Bavaria, who had given shelter 
to the Franciscans when they were driven out of France, 
thereby bringing upon himself the punishment of excom- 
munication ; a few laws in regard to commerce ; the expul- 
sion of the Lombard merchants ; and the just execution of 
a powerful baron who had been found guilty of many crimes, 
are the principal incidents of his reign. He died after a 
six years' reign, at the age of thirty-four (1328). 

* Tbe leper»f because aflBlcted with disease, were supposed to be under the influence 
of sorcery ; but by some they were reported to be accomplices of the Jews, or agents 
of the Moorish Klne of Granada. 

t At one place In Touralne, a large pit was dug, and one hundred and sixty Jews were 
cast Into it and burned. 



81. Mention some of the odious acts of his reign. What is said of the lepers ? 
The Jews ? 

82. For what reason was Charles the Fair named as the successor of Philip the 
Tall ? MThat were some of the principal incidents of his reign 1 
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83. Charles the Fair was the last of the Capetian kings of 
the direct line. The hostility which the later descendants 
of the line had shown toward the Pope was, by many devout 
persons, believed to be the cause of their early death ; and 
to this was believed to be added, in the case of the last four, 
the curse of the templars, whom Philip the Fair had so 
cruelly persecuted. As Charles died without male heirs, 
Philip of Valois {val-wah')y nephew of Philip the Fair, was 
declared his successor. This introduces a collateral line of 
kings, called the Branch of Valois. 

State of Society during the Capetian Pebiod. 

84. The most important changes which took place in 
France during the Capetian period were the firm establish- 
ment of the monarchy, the elevation of the common people, 
and the temporary decline in the secular power of the Pope. 
A result of the first two was the slow decay of feudalism. 
Attacked from above by the king and from below by the 
people, it yielded gradually in the contest. With the weak- 
ening of feudalism and the papacy, the institution of chivalry 
slowly passed away and crusades became impossible. 

85. A new power rose into prominence during this period 
— the power of the people. The working-man became a 
soldier, and the tradesmen of the cities, whose friendship 
the king had found useful to him in his struggle with the 
lords, were granted special charters, which protected them 
in their industries. At first the king left to each city the 
conduct of its affairs, being satisfied with appointing a 
royal superintendent. This was followed by other claims, 
from time to time, till, finally, each man, instead of boasting 
as before that he was the inhabitant of a particular city, 
came to pride himself upon being the king's yeoman. 

83. What dynasty terminates with the reign of Charles the Fair ? What belief wns 
held in regard to the short reigns of Charles and his immediate predecessors ? Who 
became king ? What new line began with him ? 

84. What great changes distinguish the reign of the Capetians ? What caused the 
decay of feudalism ? Of chivalry ? 

85. What new power arose? Describe the progress of the middle class to in- 
fluence. 
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86. The Reign of Iiaw. — The purchase of their free- 
dom by the serfs, after it was once begun, went on with 
increased rapidity. A great middle class of citizens was 
thus formed whose rights were in constant danger of in- 
fringement from the lords, who watched the growth of the 
new class with suspicion. At this time, however, fortu- 
nately, another agent appeared to place their rights on a firm 
basis. This was the body of written laws for which the close 
of this period is remarkable. Many of the latter kings of the 
Capetian line had been accustomed to fix the changes made 
in the rights and privileges of themselves and the lords, by 
recording them in the shape of laws ; and a respect for these 
laws soon grew up, which made it difficult to change them 
hastily. The rights of all classes were, by this method, 
made more secure. 

87. The existence of free citizens above the rank of serfs 
and below that of the nobles, supplied a condition favorable 
to the existence of trade and commerce. The danger, how- 
ever, which attended all communication between different 
parts of the country checked their growth. Eobbery and 
crime on the public highway were common, and only in the 
immediate neighborhood of towns and cities was property 
secure. This state of affairs was gradually amended by strict 
laws passed by the king as his power increased. The estab- 
lishment also of a uniform currency, and a system of regula- 
tions for the government of the different kinds of trades 
which existed, aided greatly in making them permanent. 

88. Trade, Oomxnerce, etc. — Trade centers soon came 
to be established, which, by means of annual fairs, attracted 
merchants from all parts of Europe. Some of the most 
noted were those of Troyes (trwah), St. Denis (den-ee), 
Amiens (am't-enz), Or'le-ans, Eheims (reemz), Eouen, Lyons, 



86. What is paid of the establislimont of law? For wliose especial benefit were 
laws enacted ? What was the general eflfect upon France ? 

87 • What aided the development of trade and commerce? What were some of 
the difflcalties ander which they labored ? What further improvements are referred 
to? 

88* Mention some of the places which became trade centers. What were some of 
the indastries of the south ? What new products were introduced by the crusaders t 
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Nimes (neem), Avignon and Mai'seilles. The wines of south- 
em France found a ready market in Enghind and the Neth- 
erlands, and were exchanged in Spain for arms, and lea- 
ther fabrics of many kinds. The fisheries of the southern 
ports also yielded a largo revenue. Some of the products 
introduced by the crusaders gave rise to entirely new in- 
dustries. Among these were the glass of Tyre and the 
tissues of Damascus. The use of flax and silk, and the em- 
ployment of windmills is also ascribed to them ; and the in- 
troduction of the sugar-cane, the plum-tree, and the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry. Enameling of various kinds, seal-en- 
graving, and the art of the goldsmith had also reached a 
high degree of perfection. 

89. Guilds and Corporations. — The tendency of 
tradesmen and merchants to combine for protection and 
support had been very early manifested, and the associations 
so formed had been granted special privileges by the most 
sagacious monarchs of France. At the close of the period 
of which we are treating, they were numerous and well es- 
tablished. One of the most extensive of these was the 
Hansa of Paris, founded for the regulation of imports by 
water. Philip Augustus had befriended it especially, and 
Louis IX. had been its patron. The powers exercised by 
these corporations were great and exceedingly varied. They 
not only prescribed rules for carrying on their particular 
trades and fixed the prices of their goods, but protected 
their workmen, became responsible for their conduct, and 
took care of their aged, their widows, and their orphans. 
Each corporation adopted a patron saint, had its own treas- 
ury, and its feasts at stated times. 

90. The Progress of Learning. — In all parts of 
France, at this time, schools existed in connection with the 
Church. The want of books, however, made oral instruc- 
tion necessary. Higher education was afforded in universi- 
ties, five of these institutions being in existence. The most 

89. What is said of guilds and corporations ? What was their object ? 

90. Give ail account of the etate of learning. What is said of nniversities ? 
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noted was that of Paris, the independence of which was 
recognized by Philip Augustus in 1203. This was attended 
by between 15,000 and 20,000 students. Latin was the lan- 
guage employed in instruction, and all civilized countries 
sent students to be educated there. In 1250, Eobert de Sor- 
bon, chaplain of Louis IX,, founded a school of theology, 
afterward called the Sorbonne {sor-bon'). 

91. The French Iianguage, the Trouveres, etc. — 
It was during this period that the French language began to 
be popular and to take definite form. The laws, which had 
always, up to this time, been written in Latin, now began 
to be written in French. The literature of this period, 
also, is interesting. History, poetry, and romance were all 
cultivated. In the middle and nori:h of France, a class of 
poets sprung up whose works, written in French, soon be- 
came models for other countries. These were the Trouveres 
(troO'Vdre), who were to the North what the Troubadours had 
been to the South.* The history, also, written at this time, 
is regarded as the beginning of French prose, and is still 
studied, not only for the key which it gives to the formation 
of the language, but as the most truthful record now attaina- 
ble of the events which it describes. 

92. Architecture. — This period is also distinguished by 
a revolution in the church architecture of Europe, caused 
by the introduction of the pointed arch, f A knowledge of 
this is supposed to have been acquired by the crusaders, as 
its presence in the West cannot be traced beyond the twelfth 
century, about which period it made its appearance in all 
the Christian countries of Europe. It was eagerly adopted, 
especially for church edifices ; and tlie changes and embel- 
lishments to which it was subjected soon developed it into a 

• The Troubadours were accompanied In their wanderings by minstrels and iugglers, 
the latter displaying their skill at the close of the poem or recitation. Sometimes the 
minstrels were formed Into an orchestra, to the music of which dancing took place. 
Games were also common, such as backgammon, draughts, and chess. 

t The pointed arch i& an essential element of the Gothic architecture. 



91. What was the condition of the French language and literature ? Who were 
the Trouvdres ? What was the origin of French prose ? 

92. What change took place in architecture ? What is thought to have produced 
this change ? Where are some of the best specimens of Qothic architecture to be 
found ? 
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distinct order of architecture, called the Oothicy which almost 
entirely supplanted the earlier Roman. Many beautiful spe- 
cimens still exist in France, which date from this time.* 

93. Manners and Customs. — Down to the thirteenth 
century, people of the lower classes were not permitted to 
Avear the dress or ornaments peculiar to the nobles. An 
edict of Philip the Fair prescribes minutely the number and 
cost of the dresses the tradeswomen may wear. The dress of 
the villain consisted of a blouse of cloth or skin, fastened at 
the Avaist by a leather belt, a mantle of woolen stuff, trowsers 
of the same, and shoes or large boots. Fastened to his belt 
was a wallet or purse, and a sheath for his knife. Notwith- 
standing the hard condition of the laboring classes, they had 
many holidays, nearly all the festival days of the Church 
being devoted partly to amusement. On these occasions, 
they drank, sang, danced, practiced archery, played athletic 
games, and passed most of the day in merriment. Nearly 
all the occupations now pursued in the rural districts were 
in use in the earliest times. 

94. The desire for luxury, even as early as the twelfth 
century, produced twenty kinds of bread alone. Loaves 
were made into different shapes, and were of different quali- 
ties. There was the Pope's loaf, the court loaf, the peer's 
loaf, the knight's loaf, the squire's loaf, the varlet's loaf, etc. 
There were also fashions in bread as in other things. The 
white bread of Chailly (shal-ye), a village ten miles south of 
Paris, attained a wide celebrity, and was found on the tables 
of nearly all the rich people of the fourteenth century. At 
the tables of the great, peacocks, cranes, herons, swans, 
crows, storks, cormorants, and bitterns were considered deli- 
cacies, and were eaten to the sound of music. 

95. The court fool or buffoon formed a part of the royal 



• Of these the church of Notre Dame, In Paris, Is an example. (See page 70.) 

93. What is eaid of the distinction in dress bctwocn the nobles and the lower 
classes ? What was the dress of the peasant ? Wliat is said of their amusements 1 

Their occupations ? „ ^. ^^ . , - ^,„. .„ - 

94. What is said of the bread of the twelfth century ? Of the bread of Chailly and 
of the meats used on the tables of the rich ? 

95* Give an account of the court fool. 
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hoasehold from a very early period. These were originally 
dwarfs, and were chosen for their wit, or skill in jugglery. 
They wore a sort of homed hood and a slashed doublet, and 
carried a small wand, terminating in a grotesque head ; and 
gometimes had attached to it by a string an inflated bladder 
filled with peas, with which they struck persons with mock 
violence. They were allowed great latitude in speech, and 
their humorous sayings often contained much wholesome 
advice. They continued to form a part of the king's retinue 
down to the time of Louis XIV. 

96. It was the custom in the middle ages for the nobility 
to send their sons and daughters to serve an "apprentice- 
ship of honor and virtue," at the court of the sovereign. 
There they were assigned positions as squires, pages, varlets, 
maids of honor, etc. The modem court of ladies is said to 
have originated with Anne of Brittany, who requested the 
attendance of the daughters of the nobles at her court ; and 
she took great pains in the formation of their manners, and 
in the direction of their education. 

97. Distinguished Men. — Among the eminent men of 
this period, may be mentioned Abelard (1079-1142), illus- 
trious for his genius as a philosopher and lecturer ; * St. Ber- 
nard (1091-1153), t the famous preacher of the second cm- 

* The story of Ab^Iard and Helolse is a slngrularlv romantic one. The latter, the niece 
of the canon Folhert, was Intrasted to Abelard to be educated ; but the teacher became 
a lover, and she reciprocated his affection. They fled, and were privately married ; but, 
to escape the venffeance of Fulbert. she sought refuge in a convent, while Abelard after- 
ward became distinguished for his learning and eloquence as a public teacher. When 
the nunnery to which Heloise belonged was suppressed, Abelard was enabled to offer her 
and her sister nuns an asylum in the Paraclete, an institution which he had founded ; 
Mid there, after eleven years of separation, the lovers were, for a time, reunited. His 
death occurred soon after, and Hdlolse caused him to be buried in the Paraclete, where 
sabseuuently she was herself interred by his side. After having been several times ex- 
humed, the remains of both now rest beneath a beautiful mausoleum in the Cemetery of 
¥kre la Chaise, in Paris. 

t St. Bernard was bom at Fontaines, In Burgundy, and was educated for a clerical or 
monastic life, upon which he entered with wonderful zeal and enthusiasm. Rigorous 
bodily chastisement, long continued, Is said to have reduced htm almost to a skeleton. 
and to have rendered him nearly Insensible to bodily pain. In 1115, with a number of 
other monks, he founded a new brotherhood, at a place which he called Clairvaux (beau- 
tiful valley) ; and the community soon acquired a wide-spread reputation for the sanc- 
tity of its members. Multitudes flocked thither to be cured of their diseases by one 
who himself was emaciated by fasting and sickness. Afterward, yielding to the advice 
of physicians, he regained his strength, which he expended in behalf of religion and the 
Church, the cause of which he eloquently defended. He died at the age of 62 ; and his 
body was buried in the church of Clairvaux. In 1165, his name was placed in the calen- 
dar of the Church as a saint. 



96* What is said of the education of the children of the nobility ? Who was the 
originator of the modem court of ladies ? 
07* Mention some of the distingolshed men of this period. 
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Siidoy and celebrated not only for his devotion but for his exten- 
sive learning ; Jehan de Joinville (1223-1317), who wrote a 
biography of St. Louis, noted for its graphic description of 
all the minute events of that famous reign ; and the Abbe 
Suger (1085-1162), the most eminent of politicians during 
the reign of Louis VI. and Louis VIL 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A. D. 

987. Hugh Oapet. Reigned 9 years. 
!• 996. Robert. Reigned 35 years. 

f 1000. Year of the predicted millennium. 

1031. Henry I. Reigned 29 years. 
I 1041. The Truce of God. 

1060. Philip L Reigned 48 years. 

1000. (V)nquest of England by William of Normandy. 

1095. First crusade preached. 

1103. Louis VI. {the Fat). Reigned 29 years. 

1108. Enfranchisement of the Communes. 

1137. Louis VII. {t?ie Young). Reigned 43 years. 

1147. The Second Crusade. 

1180. Philip II. (Augvstus). Reigned 43 years. 

1190. The Third Crasade. 

1204. End of the English rule in France. 

1209. Crusade against the Albigenses. 

1218. Death of Simon de Montfort. 

1223. Louis Vin. Reigned 8 years. 

1226. Jaovda IX. {St. Louis). Reigned 44 years. Two crusades under 
taken. 

1229. The Albigenses subdued. Inquisition established at Toulouse. 

1270. Philip III. (the Hardy). Reigned 15 years. 

- 282. The massacre of the Sicilian Vespers. 

1285. Philip IV. (the Fair). Reigned 29 years. 

1296. Contest with Pope Boniface. 

1302. Battle of Courtray. 

1 302. Convocation of the States-General. 

1305. Clement V. Pope at Avignon. 

1307. Order of Knights Templars abolished. 

1314. Louis X. (Hutin). Reigned 2 years. 

1316. Philip V. (t/ie Tall). Reigned 6 years. Salic law Confirmed. 

1322. Charles IV. {t/ie Fair). Reigned 6 years. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE CAPBTIANS. 



Hugh Capet. 

I 

Sobert 

I 



i I 

Hofi^ (died lOM). Heary L 

I 
FhUipI. 

I 
Lonif YI. {le Oro$). 

I 
Lonif Yn. (2« JeuM), 

I 
Philip n. (Augwtus), 

I 
Louis YIIL 

! 

i [ 

Louil IX. (St. Louis), Charles of Ai^Joo. 

I 

I 
Philip III. (le Hardi). Robert, Count of Clermont, founder 
i of the Hoose of Bourbon. 

I 
Philip lY. {le Bet), Charles, Connt of Yalois. 

Philip (VI.) of Valolfl. 



i i \ 1 

Lonil X. (ITuKin). Philip Y. (^ Lon^). Charlei lY. (A; J3«0. Isabella, 

Qaeen of En^and. 

I 
Edward UL of EngUmd. 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAoa 

L State what yon can of the beginning; of Modem France 53 

S. Of the contest between Hagh Capet and Charles of Lorraine 68, 54 

8. Name the principal events in the reign of Robert Capet 54, 66, 56 

4 Give the particulars of his troubles growing oat of liis marriage with hie 

cousin 54,55 

5. Of his troubles growing out of his second marriage 55, 56 

6. Of the rebellion of his Norman vassals 55 

7. Of the persecution of the Jews 55,78,84,89 

8. By what contest did Henry I. gain the throne ? 66 

f . Name the principal events in the reign of flcnry 1 66, 57 

10. State what you can of Robert of Normandy 66, 57 

11. Of the contest his son William had to secure to himself the province of 

Normandy 57 

It. Give the account of William's invasion of England 57, 58, 50 
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PAGl 

18. Give the facts in relation to Harold, «on of Earl Godwin 66, SO 

14. What contest did William have with Philip I.? 80,65 

15. Why was the first crosade undertaken 7 59, 60 

16. What preparations were made for it ? 60, 61 

17. Describe Peter the Hermit, and give an account of his agency 60 

18. Give an account of the expedition under Walter the Penniless 60 

1ft. How was the second army organized and commanded f. 61 

80. Give an account of its march, suffeiings, and successes 61, 68 

81. Of the result of its operation 61 

82. Of what benefit to Europe did the crusade prove f 6S, 63 

83. State what you can of the two orders of knights 08, 85, 86 

»1. Of the int>titution of knight-errantry 62,63 

86. Give the origin and description of the Commune 63, 64, 71 

86. Now name the events in the reign of Philip 1 57 to 65 

87. Of ttioee during the reign of his son Louis 65, 66 

88. Of tliose during tlie reign of his son, Louis YII 66 to 60 

89. What forces and commanders composed the second crusade f 67 

80. Give an account of Louis's expedition 67, 68 

81. Of his domestic troubles 68, 69, 70 

82. State what you can of Louis's adviser, Snger 71 

88. What were the important events during the reign of Philip Augustus ?. .. 72 to TO 

84. Why was the third crusude tmdertaken ? 73 

85. Give an account of it 73 

86. Give an account of King Richard of England 73, 74 

87. Give the history and persecution of the Albigenses 75, 76, 70 

88. What were the Important events in the reign of St Louis f 79 to 89 

89. Stuto what you can of the Inquisition 70 

40. Give an account of St. Louisas first crusade 80 

41. Give an account of hLs second crusade 81 

42. What was his charac^r and what his works ? 81, 8i 

43. State all you can of Philip in 82,83 

44. What were tiic Important events in the reign of Philip lY. f 84, 86, 86, 87 

45. What were tlie great changes of the Capctian period ? 90 

46. How were they eflfected ? 87, 89, 90, 91 

47. What is stated of trade, commerce, etc. f 91, 98 

48. Of guilds and corporations ? 98 

49. Of the progress of learning ? 92, 98 

60. Of architecture ? 93,94 

51. Of the manners and customs f 94, 96 

82. Of the distinguished men of the period f 95, 96 

yote.—** The history of the Merovingians is that of barbarians Invading Gaul and settling 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire. The history of the Carlovlngians Is that of the 
greatest of the barbarians taking upon himself to resuscitate the Roman empire, and of 
Charlemagne's descendants disputing amongst themselves for the fragments of his fabric, 
as fragile as it was grand. Amidst this vast chaos and upon this double ruin was formed 
the feudal s]rstem, which, by transformation after transformation, became, ultimate- 
ly, France. Hugh Capet, one of its chieftains, made himself iU king. The Capedans 
achieved the French kingship."— ^Misor« moory qf France* 



IProgresBtve MTaps, Nos, 2 and 3. 
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section- iv. 
The House of Valois. 

ExteriMng from the Accession of Philip VL (1328) to that of Louis XIL 

(1408). 

1338 ''* Philip VI. — Philip of Yalois, grandson of 
to Philip IIL (see Genealogical Table), now ascended 
13»0 ^^Q throne of France. He had a competitor for the 
regency in Edward IH. of England, who was a grandson of 
Philip IV. Louis, Count of Flanders, was at that time en- 
gaged in putting down a revolt of his subjects. Philip col- 
lected an army immediately, and marched to his assistance. 
In the battle which ensued, Philip routed the Flemings com- 
pletely ; and the Count of Flanders being now fully rein- 
stated, Philip entered Paris amid great rejoicings, and with 
the good will of most of the feudal lords, who believed that 
by him, who was one of their number, their interests would 
be protected. 

2. Bobert of Artois {ar-twah/) at tms time laid claim to 
the county of Artois, which had been for many years in 
the hands of the females of that house.* Philip, however, 
was rot disposed to acknowledge his claim. The lawyers, 
also, declared that the papers which appeared to establish 
his claim were false ; and to this was added a charge that 
he had attempted to poison his aunt and her daughters, 
and had even used magic to produce the death of the kmg 
himself. On learning of this last charge, Eobert fled to 

* "Robert, Coont d'Artols, was fhe man above all otbers who had most assisted Philip 
to gain possession of the crown : he was one of the wisest and greatest barons in 
France, of the highest birth, being descended from kings. His wife was dlster-german 
to Fhflip, whoM special comiMUilon and friend he had been in all his fortunes ; and for 
ttie qwce of three years he managed everything In France— so that nothing was done 
wftlMrat his knowledge.*'— ^o<»8ar(*« Chronicles. 



1. Who was Philip of Valois ? Who fought at the battle of Cassel ? What was 
tberesiilt? 

S« What is said of Robert of Artois ? Where did he finally find snfety ? How did 
ht use bis influence tbcro f Where was Artois ? Ans. North of Picardy. 
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Brussels, the charge of sorcery being attended with the 
gravest consequences in that superstitious age. A decree of 
banishment was issued against him, all his goods were con- 
fiscated, and he finally fled to England, where he was wel- 
comed by Edward III., whom he encouraged in his design 
on the French throne (1334). 

3. War -with England. — Edward IIL having con- 
quered the Scots, in the great battle of Halidown Hill 
(1333), now turned his attention to France. There the des- 
potic course of Philip had for several years been making his 
own people his enemies. He had debased the coin of the 
kingdom, diminished his revenue by imposing such heavy 
taxes on the merchants that trade was driven to other coun- 
tries, and brought industry almost to a stand-still.* 

4. The nobles of Flanders were in sympathy with the 
French ; her merchants and manufacturers, with the Eng- 
lish. From England much of the raw material which gave 
b^x large cities their importance was derived. The Flemish 
merchants, under the lead of Van Artevelde (ar-^a-ve/^') of 
Ghent, formed an alliance with Edward. Philip, on the 
other hand, entered into an alliance with Scotland. The 
first action took place on an island at the mouth of the 
Scheldt {shelt), where a force of Flemish knights lay block- 
ading the ports of Flanders. An English fleet attacked them 
and drove them away. This was the first action of the 
"Hundred Years' War" (1337). 

5. Each side now fitted out a fleet, and employed it for 
some time in making descents upon the other's coast. The 
French were the first to act. Their fleet constantly threat- 
ened the English ports, making attacks from time to time in 
different places. Edward sailed from London with a force 
of 120 vessels and 1G,000 soldiers, and came up with the 



* To such an extent was spurious money Issued by Philip, that, In 184S, the TBlne of 
coin Is said to have changed every week. 

3. What were some of the unpopular measures of Philip ? 

4. Why were the Flemish merchants in sympathy with England ? What was the 
first battle of the Hundred Years' Wjir ? Descrioe it. 

5. Give an account of the battle of Sluys. What did the King of England do after 
the battle ? Where is Slnys ? Toumay ? St. Omer ? (See Progressive Map, No. 4.) 
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French near Sluys {slois)^ where they awaited him with 200 
vessels and 40,000 men. The battle lasted more than nine 
hours, and ended in the destruction of the naval power of 
France. Thirty thousand men perished, tl;ie greater part of 
them being Frenchmen (1340). Edward landed, hoping for 
the assistance of the Flemings in his land operations ; but 
after making an attempt to take Toumay, and suffering a 
defeat at St. Omer, he consented to a truce and withdrew. 

6. War in Brittany. — A dispute which now arose in 
Brittany, again brought Philip and Edward into the field. 
Ihike John died in 1341 without heirs. A contest for the 
succession arose immediately between his half-brother, John 
of Montfort, and his niece's husband, Charles, Count of 
Blois (blwah). Charles, being the nephew of King Philip, 
received his support. John of Montfort called to his aid 
Edward III., promising to pay homage to him and to recog- 
nize him as King of France. The war began at once, and 
was waged with much cruelty. During its progress, John 
of Montfort was captured and sent to Paris, and Eobert of 
Artois was killed. Shortly afterward, the Pope interfered 
and brought about a three years* truce (1343).* 

7. Second Invasion of the English. — Philip's exac- 
tions at home still continued, and he alienated many by an 
unnecessary act of treachery and cruelty. Oliver Clisson 
and fourteen Breton lords were invited by Philip to a toumsr 
ment and banquet at Paris, and while there they were sud- 
denly attacked and beheaded (1343). Three barons of Nor- 
mandy, the next year, were also seized and put to death 
with similar injustice and treachery. These deeds excited 
general horror and indignation, and afforded to Edward a 
just pretext to declare war against the French king (1345). 
Philip commenced operations in Guienne, and attempted 
to dislodge the English from some of the cities held by 

* A stiUdng figure In tMB war in Brittany is that of Jeanne de Montfort, who put on 
her hnslwnd*8 armor, after his capture, and Inspired her troops by her energy and 
daring. 

6. What cansed the war in Brittany ? What happened to John of Montfort ? 

7« What acts of treachery were committed by Philip? What was the effect? 
What chansed the destination of Edward's army? what course did he finally 
taker 
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them ; but he was unsuccessful in the efEort Edward at 
first took command of an army designed to enter Flanders, 
and operate in the north of Prance. The assassination of 
Van Artevelde, however, caused the English king to suspect 
the friendship of the Flemings, and he sailed for the south 
of France ; but a violent storm prevented him firom reach- 
ing it. He finally landed at Gape La Hogue^ in Normandy^ 
with 32,000 men (1346). 

8. He captured many towns^ and made an attempt upon 
Eouen, but, finding it too strong, prudently gave it up, and 
marched along the left bank of the Seine toward Paris. 
Sending his couriers in the direction of the capital to bum 
the villages, he crossed the Seine at Poissy {pwah'sy). The 
French king now set out in pursuit with a large but badly 
disciplined army, it having been collected since Edward 
landed in Normandy. The English army, fighting its way 
across a ford of the river Somme {8om)y halted near the vil- 
lage of Crecy {lores' e). 

9. The Battle of Or6cy. — The English were drawn 
up on the hillside of Crecy in three lines of battle, the king 
in the rear, and the Prince of Wales (called the Black 
Prince, from the color of his armor) in the firont, with a 
strong force of archers.* The French advanced to the attack 
in great confusion. A thunder-shower coming on just be- 
fore the action, and wetting the bow-strings of the French, 
made them useless ; while the English bowmen, who had 
kept their bow-strings dry by putting them under their 
coats, advanced to the attack late in the afternoon, when 
the rays of the setting sun shone full in the faces of the 
French. The result of the battle was a disastrous defeat 
of the French king, who retreated, during the darkness, to 



• " The Enellsh archers advanced each one step In silence, and by one volley slaughtered 
and dlBcoronted the Genoese. The French knights, enraged, drew their awords on tbe 
unfortunate auxiliaries and cut their way through to arrive at the enemy. They encoun- 
tered the first line of the English under the Prince of Wales ; and here waa the heat of 
-the battle. Edward was sent to for aid ; but he who saw the strife and knew tlie mettle 
of his men, refused. 'Let my son win his spurs!* said the monarch: and braTeljdld 
young Edward earn these symbols of knighthood.'*— C!rotM*« Eittorp qf France, 



8 • Describe the line of mnrch of the English. Where did they halt ? 
9. Give an accoimt of the battle of Cr^y. 
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AmienSy leaying 11 princes, 80 baronets, 1,200 knights, and 
30,000 soldiers dead on the field (1346.)* 

10. The Siege of Calais.— After the battle of Cr6cy, 
the English king continued his march to the coast, and laid 
seige to Calais (kal'is), which was starved into submission 
(1347). The terms which Edward imposed were, that all 
the inhabitants should surrender, and that six citizens, bear- 
ing the keys of the town and castle, should be sent to him 
stripped, with halters around their necks, to be dealt with 
as he should order. Eustace St. Pierre and five others vol- 
untarily gave themselves up, and were brought into Ed- 
ward's camp as he had directed. He ordered that they 
should be beheaded, but his queen, Philippa, pleaded in 
their behalf, and their lives were saved. All the inhabit- 
ants of Calais, however, were removed, and it was repeopled 
with English, and remained an English town many years. 

11. The Black Death. — ^The surrender of Calais led to 
a ten months' truce, which both monarchs, being weary of 
the war, willingly signed. Another scourge now came to 
add its horrors to those of war. A pestilence, known as the 
Black Death, or Plague, made its appearance in Asia, and 
swept over Europe, carrying off not only men but beasts. 
It reached Paris in 1348, and raged with such violence that, 
at times, 800 dead were buried daily in that city alone. A 
report made to the Pope asserts that 80,000 persons perished 
in Paris; and Europe, according to the historians of the 
time, lost one-third of its inhabitants. Among the victims 
was the Queen of France, f 

^ ■ ■ I - - ^1 ■ — ■ — -^ — ■ ■--■ ■ — — ■ J 

• The Imttle of Cr^cy was fought on the aeth of August, 1846, and Is memorahle he- 
canae there, for the first tinu^, cannon were used, and the value of the English bowman 
was glorlouslj estebllshed. Notwithstanding the great superiority of the French In 
nimiMrs, the battle lasted but a few hours, and only the first and second lines of the 
Engli^ were engaged. In the heat of the action the blind King of Bohemia directed 
two of his knUrhts to tie his horse*s reins to theirs and lead him Into the battle. They 
were all killed; ftnd their horses were afterward found standing near their bodies. His 
crest and motto,— three ostrich feathers, and the words Ich Dien, "I serve,*'— were 
adopted by the Prince of Wales in commemoration of this victory, and have been used 
hy his descendants to the present time. ^ ^ . 

t **Many died in the streets; others left alone In their houses— but the fact of their 
defttli was known by the smell. Often, husband and wife, son and father, were laid on 
the same bier. Large ditches had been dug, In which the corpses were laid by hundreds. 

1 0« What terms were imposed by Edward on the inhabitants of Calais ? How wero 
the lives of St Pierre and his associates saved ? Wiiat change was made in Calais ? 

11. I>e8cribe the origin and progress of the Black Death. How many persons per* 
Isbedr 
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12. The Ghibelle. — The Temaining years of Philips 
n'i<;ii wore Imrren of stirring events. The same reckless 
4>\trava;r:in('C and love of g:iyetY which the king had always 
nlifiun iiiado it noccscuiry to the last to impose heavy taxes 
iijMMi the ]KM)])le to meet his expenses. One of the most 
4)(li<»iiri of these was the salt tax, known as the gaheUe 
{tinh-hvl), tlie kin^*s store-house for salt being called by that 
iiainc. 'Hiese store-houses were established in many parts of 
t he kinploin, and all the salt produced was brought to thenif 
and Kohi at whatever price the king chose to put upon it 
I'hilip died in 1350, having married only a short time befoit 
the heaiitifiil Blanche of Navarre, then eighteen years of age. 
.13. Annexation of Territory. — ^Two additions were 
math* to the kingdom of France during the reign of Philip 
VI. : the city and diHtriet of Montpellier {mouff-pel-ya'), m 
Lan.iru('(h)c, and the province of Dauphin^. The former 
waM lN)u^dit. of tlie King of Majorca. Dauphin^ was sold to 
Philip in \'M\) for 120,000 florins, by Humbert IL, Count 
of Vicnne, who waH called the dauphin, or dolphin, of the 
VitMiiics(«, on account of a figure of that fish which he car- 
ried on his coat of arms. The province was ceded to his 
grands(»n, CliaHes of Normandy, who was called, from this 
circumstance, the Daupliin, a title which was always after- 
ward f^Mven to the ehlest son of the King of France. 

II. Taxes.— Use of Gunpowder. — Two important 
iweni^ which lui])iH^ned during the reign of Philip VI. re- 
nuiin to he noted. In the early part of his reign (1338), a 
hiw was passed hy (ho States- General, which provided that 
no extraordinary (axes should be levied by the kings of 
France without (he consent of the three estates, the monarch 
to bind himself to olx'y tliis law by an oath given at his 
eoromiiion. Tliough the French kings found means of 

llko l>al(*ii In a mIiIp'h hold. Kvery ono carried in his hand strong-amelllng herbs. The air 
atank with thu dead and dylnfr. or with Infectious drun. Alasl how many lovely ladles, 
how many amiable younv p4>nionN, dined in the morning with their frlenda, who, when 
evening came, supped with tlioir ancestors ! *'— Boccaccio. 

1 8. Whom did the kin^ marr>' ? What waH the gabeilef Whv so called ? 
1 8. What atltlitiuDH wore made to the territory of Fi-ance ? What is the origin of 
the name davvhinf To whom was it afterwan. applied ? 
14. Wliat Important law was passed ? What Is udd of the use of gunpowder f 
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evading this law, the principle there laid down re-appeared 
and became the watchword of liberty in many countries. 
The other important event was the use of gunpowder, already 
mentioned in the account of the battle of CrtJcy. This 
proved a most effective instrument in hastening the down- 
fall of feudalism, the humblest peasant armed with a mus- 
ket being more than the equal of the proudest knight 




■3SO '^' Jolw (^ ■^'"' — '^^ Good). — John of Nor- 
t« mandy, who ascended the throne at his father's 
13V4 ^eatij^ jj^ not, departfrom the unwise course marked 
out by Philip of Valois. Prodigal in disposition, and fa- 
miliar with the custom of extorting money from the peo- 
ple to supply the pleasures of the king, he squandered the 
public treasure, sold ofRces and dignities to his favorites.* 
and continued the practice, long pursued by the kings of 
Prance, of debasing the coin. So great had hia need oi 
money now become, that he even formed the plan of openly 
demanding from the people the amount hie extravagance 
required, instead of gathering it indirectly in the form of 
taxes. To this end, therefore, ho called together the States- 
General (1351). He failed in his purpose, however ; instead 
of getting money as he had hoped, he was forced to listen 
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to complaints concerning his spendthrift ways, and was even 
compelled to make promises of reform. 

16. The long-standing quarrel for the title of King of 
France was now revived by the entrance of a third claimant. 
This was Charles of Navarre, whose meddlesome disposition 
secured for him the surname of Charles the Bad. He was a 
grandson of Louis X., and not only laid claim to the throne, 
but murdered one of the king's favorites who had been pre- 
ferred before him. For this act, the king confiscated a por- 
tion of his estates, and Charles fled to England^ where he 
incited Edward III. to a new war against France. 

17. Wax -with England. — ^Edward was easily persuaded 
to undertake a new invasion. He landed at Calais, and laid 
waste the adjoining country ; while his son the Black Prince 
landed at Bordeaux {bor-do), and pillaged the Boath of 
Prance without opposition (1355). The treasury of the 
French king was empty, and his people disaffected. Another 
meeting of the States-General was called, at which the rep- 
resentatives of the people spoke more boldly than ever 
against the wasteful excesses of the king. An army and the 
means to support it were promised by them, provided a 
committee of their number might supervise the expenditure 
of the money, no part of which was to be devoted to the 
king's private use. The bankrupt monarch was compelled 
to yield to these humiliating terms. 

18. An incident which happened at this time gave Ed- 
ward another pretext for action. Charles of Navarre had 
returned to France under a treaty of peace concluded some 
time before. He had again, however, placed himself in 
opposition to the king on account of a heavy tax which the 
latter had levied. The dauphin invited Charles of Navarre, 
his friend, the Count of Harcourt, and several other lords 
to a great feast at Rouen. When the banquet was at its 

1 6. Who was Charles the Bad ? What claim did he make ? Why was he forced to 
flee to England ? 

1 7. At what points did the English invade France ? Who commanded the army 
that landed in the south ? What did the States-General do ? 

18. What act of treachery did the king commit? What became of Charles ol 
Navarre ? 
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height, the king entered, seized the King of Navarre, and. 
ordered him to he thrown into prison ; and the Count of 
Harcourt, with three other lords, were led out to the castle- 
yard (miscalled the Field of Pardon), and heheaded (1356). 

19. The Battle of Poitiers.— Edward III. lost little 
time in taking up the quarrel of his friend, the captive King 
of Navarre. Edward the Black Prince took the field with 
a small army of 8,000 to 12,000 men, and for some time 
'ravaged the south of France unmolested. On turning to the 
coast, however, he found his retreat cut off hy the French 
king, who had crossed the Loire, and pla<!ed his army he- 
tween the English and the sea. King John, in person, com- 
manded the French army, which consisted of 26 dukes, 
140 haronets, and 60,000 men. The Black Prince, seeing 
his danger, chose his battle-ground a short distance north of 
Poitiers {poi-teerz'), on the top of a rough hill, covered with 
vineyards, crossed by hedges, and made difficult of access by 
low shrubbery. The only approach to the top of the hill was 
by a narrow road which could be commanded by a small force. 

20. The French king, in his eagerness to wipe out the 
disgrace of Crecy, forgot all prudence. He ordered hia 
horsemen to begin the attack along this road. The English 
bowmen showered their arrows upon them, and, in a few 
moments, the force of the attack was broken, and the horses, 
rendered furious and unmanageable, galloped madly back 
upon the French lines behind them, and threw them into 
confusion. At this moment, with the erf of "St. George 
and Guienne 1 " the English charged, and drove the first 
and second lines of the French off the field in disorder. 
Another blunder was now committed by King John. He 
commanded his knights, who were clad in heavy armor, to 
dismount and fight on foot. The Black Prince, on the con- 
trary, ordered his horsemen to mount, and the French, being 
now on the open plain, were ridden down and trampled un- 

19. How did the King of En&rland avenge the wrongs of Charles of Navarre f 
What great battle was fonght f What was the position of the two armies ? Where is 
Poitiers ? (See Progressive Map, No. 4.) 

20. Give an acconnt of the oattle. What mistake was made by the French conif 
mander ? What became of John and his son ? 
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der foot without help. King John and his youngest son, 
Philip, threw themselves into the midst of the action, and 
strove to turn the tide in their favor, but without success. 
Both were captured, and the French army was beaten back 
upon Poitiers. 

21. The battle began at daybreak and ended at noon, on 
the 19th of September (1356). Eleven thousand French 
were left on the field, among them more than 2,400 nobles ; 
and 100 barons, 2,000 men-at-arms, and many of less rank 
were taken prisoners. The loss of the English was only 
2,600. The Black Prince marched at once to Bordeaux, 
releasing nearly all of his prisoners on parole, their number 
being so great as to embarrass him. He concluded a two 
years' truce with France, and immediately embarked for 
London, taking with him John and his young son Philip.* 

22. Great dissatisfaction prevailed throughout France on 
receipt of the news of the disaster at Poitiers. The army 
was beaten and scattered, and the king a prisoner ; a second 
and greater disgrace was added to that of Cr6cy. New taxes 
were necessary to equip another army, and to ransom the 
prisoners taken at Poitiers. Still more gloomy was the situ- 
ation made by the absence of any hopeful national senti- 
ment. The people blamed their captive king for the mis- 
fortunes under which they were suffering. 

23. The States-General. — Stephen Maroel. — ^In the 
midst of this general gloom and anger, the dauphin called a 
meeting of the States-General. So bold were the represen- 
tatives of the people in their demands for better government 
by the king, that the dauphin adjourned the assembly in 
alarm ; but he was forced to call it together again, as the 
treasury was empty. After many stormy debates, in which 

* After the capture of the French kin? and his son, they were condncted to the tent 
of the Black Prince, who treated them with the utmost respect, waiting upon the king 
ftt supper as If he had been his own father, and cheering him by kind and consoling 
words. During his stay in England, John was treated more like a guest than a prisoner. 



21 • What was the loss of the French ? Of the English f 

28« What was the feeling in France in n>gard to the battle of Poitiers ? 

23. At the meeting of the States-General, what did the third estate demand f Who 

was the^ spokesman ? What office did he hold f What were the principal measiires 

passed? 
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the rights of the people were boldly and ably asserted by 
Stephen Marcel^ provost of the merchants of Paris, an ordi- 
nance was agreed upon and passed, the principal provisions 
of which were, that taxes should be collected, and the money 
so collected paid out by officers appointed by the States- 
Qeneral; that the defense of the kingdom should be in- 
trusted to a committee of thirty-six, twelve from each estate ; 
that the depreciation of coin should cease ; that all men 
should be armed and form a national guard ; and that the 
States-General should meet twice a year without waiting for 
the call of the king (1357). 

24. This ordinance was the first great check which royalty 
had received, and both ruler and nobles could not fail to 
see that the hand which had given this check was that of 
the people. As soon as the dauphin, therefore, was free of 
the States-General, he began to evade the fulfillment of his 
promises. After several acts which served to increase the 
suspicion in which he was held by his people, he ordered 
again the debasement of coin. 

25. The storm broke at once. Marcel called the trades- 
men of Paris to arms, and marching at their head to the 
dauphin's quarters, demanded that he should dismiss his un- 
wise counselors, and seriously devote himself to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom and the protection of his people. A 
few bitter words passed between them, when Marcel, seeing 
that nothing was to be hoped for from the treacherous dau- 
phin, turned to his attendants and commanded them to com- 
plete the work for which they had come. In a moment the 
marshals of Champagne and Normandy, the counselors of 
the dauphin, were stabbed and fell at his feet, staining his 
robe with their blood. Marcel then placed upon the dau- 
phin's head the cap which he himself had worn, and which 
was made of red and blue, the colors of the city of Paris, 
and the bodies of the murdered marshals were thrown out 

to the people. 

■ 

24. Did tbe danpbin keep his promises to the States-General ? 
25* Give an account of the assassination of tb(e marshals. 
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26. The inhabitants of Paris applaaded the act of Marcel^ 
who now found himself ruler of the city and in arms against 
the dauphin. The latter withdrew^ taking with him the 
noblce, who sa^v with dread the rising power of the people, 
and instinct ively took the side of the dauphin. Unfortu- 
nately, the situation of the kingdom at this time was such 
tliat Paris could hope for no aid from other cities or from 
the country. Communication between them was difficult ; 
com})anie3 of soldiers called " free lances," roamed the coun- 
try, plundering and burning; and safety was only to he 
found behind the walls of fortified towns and cities. Paris 
stood alone in the bold position which had been taken. 

21. Prompt action was necessary on the part of Marcel, as 
the dauphin was already raising an army, and discontent 
began to appear in Paris itself. In his difficulty, he deter- 
mined to release the imprisoned Charles of Navarre, bring 
him to Paris, and proclaim him king, hoping that his de- 
pendence upon the people, if he were thus raised to power, 
would lead him to deal justly with them. Only a part of 
this plan, however, could be carried out. The King of Na- 
varre was released and brought to Paris, and Marcel demand- 
ed of the dauphin that his property should be restored to 
him and his rights respected. The dauphin promised, but 
failed to keep his word. 

28i The Jacquerie. — A new danger now appeared, 
which for a time drew the attention of all away from Paris, 
and divided the kingdom into two great parties, the nobles 
and the people. The miseries of the latter had grown so 
great that they could bear them no longer. They rose in 
arms, and forming themselves into bands, marched through 
the country, sacking the castles of the nobles, and pillaging 
without restraint. This rising was called the Jacquerie 
{zhalc'^-re), from Jacques Bonhomme (zhah hon-om'),* the 



• « 



Frolssart Imagines that the name ' Jacques Bonhomme * meant a particular person. 



26. In what position was Marcel placed ? Why was Paris cut off from the rest of 
Prance? 

21 • What did Marcel now do ? Was the plan carried out ? 

28. What was the origin of the Jacquerie? What did the peasants do ? Who 
was their leader ? 
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name then generally given to a peasant. The nobles leagued 
together to defend themselves, and having captured and hung 
the leader of the peasants^ they turned against the cities 
(1358). 

29. Death of Marcel. — Marcel and the citizens of 
Paris soon discovered that the Bang of Navarre was false to 
them ; his fear of the people, and his natural sympathy 
with the nobility leading him into plots with the dauphin. 
Marcel's power was waning fast. In his desire to see a sta- 
ble government in France, he offered the crown first to the 
King of Navarre, and afterward to the dauphin. The lat- 
ter refused to enter Paris while the murderer of the mar- 
shals lived. The former, however, accepted, and secret pre- 
parations were made to admit him into the city and proclaim 
him king. The night of the 31st of July was chosen, 
and Marcel rode down to one of the gates of the city 
with the keys in his hand. His design was suspected, how- 
ever ; and, before he could carry it out, he was killed by 
one of his former associates.* Two days after, the dau- 
phin entered Paris, and for several days the blood of his en- 
emies was shed without mercy. 

30. Charles of Navarre at once retreated to Normandy, 
where he gathered an army and began a new war. The 
dauphin, however, purchased a peace. King John, mean- 
while, had made a treaty of peace with the English king, the 
terms of which were indignantly rejected by the States- 
General ; the voice of the people being that they would bear 
their heavy burdens still longer rather than sacrifice their 

a leader In these lislngti. But we must not credit Frolssart with any accurate knowled^ 
of the peasant and his ways. Jacques Bonhomme was the common nickname, the 
' Giles * or * Hodge * of France, the name of the peasant generally ; and from it such rls- 
Inss as this of 1968 came to be called the 'Jacquerie,* or the disturbances of the 
• Jacques.' **—KUchin*8 History qf France, 

* **Malllart raised his battle-axe asainst Marcel. Giflard threw himself before Marcel 
and covered him for a moment with his body ; but the struggle had begun in earnest. 
MaUlart plied his axe upon Marcel, who fell pierced with many wounds. Six of his com- 
rades shared the same faith. Thus perished, after scarcely three years* oolltical life, and 
by the hands of his former friends, a man of rare capacity and energy, who at the out- 
set had formed none but patriotic designs, and had, no doubt, promised himself a better 
fate.'*— &u<sol'« MUAory qf France, 

SO* Why did Marcel break off negotiations with the King of Navarre ? What was 
now Marcers only object ? To whom did be next appeal ? What was the result ? 

80« What became of Charles of Navarre ? What was the f eeliug in France in re 
gard to the treaty with England ? 
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country thus, and that **King John should remain a pris- 
oner in England, leaving the remedy for their ills to God, 
who would provide one in his own good time." 

31. The news of the rejection of the treaty enraged the 
English king, who at once declared the truce broken, and 
made ready to invade France. In tlie autumn (1359) he 
landed at Calais. The dauphin did not oppose the English 
king in the field. All troops were withdrawn to the forti- 
fied towns and cities, and the invaders were permitted to 
ravage the open country at their will. The English king 
even marched to Paris, and challenged the dauphin before 
its walls. Tired at last, however, of a war in which there 
was neither glory nor plunder, and finding that his army 
was gradually melting away by sickness and the attacks of 
the maddened peasantry, he accepted proposals for peace. 

32. The Peace of Bretigny. — A treaty was signed 
(1360) at Bretigny {bre-teen'ye). According to its terms, 
the English king renounced all claim to the throne of 
France ; gave up certain possessions in France while retain- 
ing others, — principally those which had belonged to the 
Plantagenets ; and withdrew from his alliance with the 
Flemish. The dauphin, on the other hand, agreed to pay 
3,000,000 gold crowns for the ransom of his father, and to 
give up his alliance with Scotland. Humiliating as these 
terms were, nothing remained to impoverished France but 
to comply with them. King John was accordingly brought 
over to Calais, and remained there till the first installment 
of his ransom was paid (October 25, 1360).* 

33. King John, on his return to Paris, set about the work 
of reform ; but this was soon interrupted by projects more 
to his taste. The death of Philip of Eouvres (roo'vr) put 

• The money for this was received from the Lord of Milan, who paid 600,000 florins for 
the honor of an alliance between his son and Isabella, the king's daughter, then only 
eleven years of age. 



31 . What effect did the rejection of the treaty have ? How did the dauphin con- 
duct the war ? Was the English king successful ? 

32* What were the terms of the peace of BnStigny f How was the first Installment 
of the money needed for the king^s ransom obtained ? 

88. Who was the new Dake of Burgundy f What attempt did the king makef 
What frustrated it ? 
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him in possession of Burgundy, which he gave to his fourth 
son, Philip, who had won his title of le Hardi {the hold) 
on the field of Poitiers. He made an attempt, also, to 
check the ravages of the free lances^ or free companies, but 
was defeated. He had just formed a project for ridding 
France of these roving companies by sending them on a cru- 
sade, when he learned that one of his sons, the Duke of 
Anjou, who had been left at Calais as a hostage for the pay- 
ment of the king's ransom, had escaped. He immediately 
made his son Charles regent, left Paris, and gave himself up 
in his son's place,* He was taken to London, where he 
was hospitably received ; but, after a brief illness, he died 
(1364). t 

1364 34. Charles V- {le Sage — the Wise). — Charles, 
to the regent, now became king. He was in every respect 
his father's opposite. Pale and sickly, religious and 
much given to study, he had no taste for the rude sports of 
the feudal barons, and proved himself in time their bitterest 
enemy. The wasted country expected no relief from the 
studious young king ; but so great were the results pro- 
duced by him that, before many years had passed, witchcraft 
was the only name which his superstitious people could find 
for his achievements. He saw that a king, to be powerful, 
must be at peace with his people ; and his own experience 
had taught him that advantages gained by war must not be 
thrown away from any false sense of honor. 

S5. His first measure was to establish a fixed money 
standard, and to forbid all tampering with the coin of the 
realm. His next was to get possession of two cities belong- 
ing to Charles of Navarre, which commanded the Seine, 
and could be used to favor the invasions of the Eng- 
lish. Both these cities were captured by stratagem. The 



* This king nobly said : *' If good faith were banished from the earth It ought to be 
still found in the hearts of kings.'* 

* The king of England gave nlm a magnificent funeral. His body was afterward car- 
ried to France, and Interred in the abbey of St. Denis. 



34. What was the character of Charles V. ? How was he regarded by his people ? 

35. What were some of his iirst measures ? What was done by the King of 
Kavarre! The result? 
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King of NaTarre answered this treachery by sending an invad- 
ing army into Xormandy. Charles Y. sent a few thousand 
men to meet them, under Bertnmd Da Gaesclin {ga-klang'), 
a Breton free lance recently taken into his service. Du Gues- 
clin luivd his opponent from a strong position he had chosen 
on a hilL by a pretended flight, then suddenly turned and 
routed the army, capturing its leader. This disaster led 
Charles of Navarre to consent to a treaty of peace, by which 
he received, in exchange for his fiefs in Normandy, the bar- 
ony of Montpellier (13G5). 

3C Crusade against Don Pedro of Oastile. — The 
French king now matured a plan for accomplishing a double 
piirix>so : the relief of his kingdom from the curse of the 
free ci>m|)auies and the weakening of the English power in 
the south of France. Don Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, 
ha<l i>oisonetl his wife. Blanche of Bourbon, the sister-in- 
law of Charles V. lie had also threatened his brother, Hen- 
ry of Tras-ta-mara, who sought refuge in France. Charles 
V. consenteil to aid the young prince to drive Don Pedro 
from the throne of Castile, and offered him for the purpose 
an army of free hmces. Du Ouesclin was placed in com- 
mand of the new army. To give the expedition the char- 
acter of a cnisade, reix>rt8 were circulated that Don Pedro 
was a Jew ; and the anny^ on its way to the south, stopped 
at Avignon to receive the blessing of the Pope, the remission 
of their sins, and a sum of money. 

31. Don Pedro fled without a battle, and finally appeared 
at Bordeaux to claim the protection of the Black Prince ; 
while Henry of Trastamara was made king of Castile. The 
free lances flocked back into France and gathered around the 
Black Prince, who was forming an army to restore Don 
Pedro to his throne. A battle was fought and gained by 
the Black Prince at Najera {na'harah)^ Henry of Trasta- 
mara was driven out of Spain, and Don Pedro reinstated 

36. What did Cbarles V. hope to accoinplisb by attacking Don Pedro ? Wliat bad 
Don Pedr«» done ? Who commanded the French king's anny ? How was it made to 
appear a crusade ? 

37. Where did Don Pedro po for safety ? What part did the Black Prince take in 
thitf btruggle ? What was the effect of the battle of Najera t What foUowed ? 
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(1367).* Sickness, however, now broke out in the camp of 
the victors. The money which had been promised them 
was not given ; and the Black Prince, in attempting to raise 
it by a tax on his subjects in Gascony and Aquitaine, met 
with a refusal, and incurred the anger of his French subjects 
not only on this account, but because he had helped to 
restore to his throne Don Pedro, who was looked upon as a 
monster of cruelty. 

38. The French king's stratagem, therefore, was doubly 
successful. The popularity of the Black Prince among his 
French subjects was fatally shaken, and France was freed 
from the terror of the free lances. Those that returned from 
Spain crossed into Italy, and enlisted in the service of the 
warring states there, especially in that of the Pope, who 
acquired such power by their aid that he left Avignon under 
their protection, and established himself in Eome. The 
quiet produced by this relief, and the wise reforms which 
the king had carried out in reducing the taxes, soon restored 
order and prosperity to France. He had also fortified the 
cities, organized military companies throughout the king- 
dom, and fiUed his treasury. 

39. Wax with England. — ^When the Gascon lords came 
to complain of the oppressions of the Black Prince, Charles, 
being prepared for war, threw aside all concealment, and 
summoned him to answer the charge. "I will come," an- 
swered the Prince, "but it shall be with my helmet on 
my head, and 60,000 men at my back." Charles then made 
an alliance with Scotland, bound Flanders to him by a mar- 
riage between his brother, Philip the Bold, and Margaret of 
Flanders, and sent a bold declaration of war to the King 
of England, insulting him at the same time by making a 
kitchen servant his messenger. 

* In thiB batflet Dn Onesclln was taken prlBoner t and Don Henry, haying escaped, fled 
for aafety to the papal court at Avignon. Da OueBclln was afterward ransomed. 



38. What became of the free lances? What did the Pope do ? What was the con. 
dition of France ? 

39. What did the king do when petitioned by the Gascon lords ? What was the 
answer of the Black Prince ! How did Charles insult the King of England when he 
dedaiedwar! 
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49. Without waiting for an answer, the French king began 
an attack upon the English possessions in France, and with- 
in a wwk the proviuw of Ponthieu {pong-too')'^ was in his 
hands. The English invaded France by way of Calais (1369) ; 
and the defensive i)olicy was again pursued by Charles V. 
His troops were withdrawn into walled towns, and strict 
orders were given to liis army not to risk a battle. The 
Englisli, thert^fore, as before, ravaged the epen country at 
tlioir pleasure, but conquered nothing of importance. Mean- 
time, in the south, the Black Prince found himself betrayed 
by his subjects, and forced to enter upon a campaign to sub- 
due them. So ill was he, however, that he was carried on a 
litter at the liead of his army. He attacked and captured 
Limoges {le-muzh') ; and, enraged at the opposition he had 
mot, ordered the massacre of more than 3,000 men, women, 
and children (1370). f This inhuman act closed his career 
as a soldier. Ho returned to Bordeaux, and there sailed for 
England, where he died a few years after. J 

41. The force of the English attack being now somewhat 
spent, Charles began to take more decided measures. Du 
Gueselin, who had been made Constable of France, attacked 
and defeated the English under Robert KnoDes (noles), for- 
merly a noted free lance, and Poitou was reclaimed (1373). 
The same year, the English again landed at Calais with 
30,000 men, and marched through France to Bordeaux ; but 
so poor had the country become, that only one-fifth of the 

* Ponthieu was situated In the northeastern part of France, bordering on the English 
Channel, southwest from Calais. 

t " It was a most melancholy business ; for all ranks, ages, and sexes cast themselves on 
their knees before the prince, begging for mercy ; but he was so inflamed with passion 
and revenge that he listened to none, but all were put to the sword wherever they could 
be found, even those who were not guilty ; for I know not why the poor were not spared, 
who could not have had any part in this treason : but they suffered for it, and indeed 
more than those who had been the leaders of the treachery. There was not that day, in 
the city of Limoges, any hearts so hardened, or that had any sense of religion, who 
did not deeply bewail the unfortunate events passing before their eyes ; for upward of 
three thousand men, women, and children were put to death that day. Ood have mercy 
on their souls, for they were veritable martyrs I "—FroiasarVs Chronicles. 

t The Black Prince, worn out with suffering, closed his brilliant career In the dark 
■moke volumes of burnt and ruined Limoges. From his litter he saw the massacre he had 
commanded, passed slowly among blackened houses, ruins, and corpses of warriors and 
women. From this last act of war— the summary of war's evil, and a blot on his glory 
forever— he returned to Bordeaux, gloomy and sick. From Bordeaux he crossed to Eng- 
land, where he languished out the sad remainder of his da.ya."—KitcAiH*a Bis. qf France* 

40* What policy did Charles pursue when the Bnglisb entered France ? Of what 
cruelty was the Black Prince gnilty ? State the situation of Limeys. (See Progres- 
sive Map, N<>. 4.) 

41. What part did Da Gaesclin take ? Was the next Bngllsh Invasion mtccessfol .' 
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army reached the south of France. Cities and provinces fell 
into the bands of the victorious French, till in 1380 five 
coaat cities vere all that remained to the English of their 
poaseesions in France. 

42. Attempted Seizure of Brittany. — John of 
Montfort having been driven out of Brittany by a strong 
anti-English sentiment, the duchy waa, for a time, without 
a ruler. Charlea attempted to seize it, and annex it to the 
crown of France. This act united the Bretons, however, 
and they recalled John of Montfort. The Bretons serving 
in the king's army deserted and returned home ; even Du 
Guesclin angrily resigned, and returned his constable's sword 
to the king. They were afterward reconciled, however, bnt 
Su Quesclin's day was near its close. While besieging a 
little stronghold in Anvergne, he died (1380).* 

43. Character of Du Oneaolln. — Du Oucsclin, the 
instrument employed by Charles V. to recover the title 
to military glory which France had lost, was short in stafc- 
nre, but of powerful build and a hard fighter ; he was at the 
Bame time canning, and utterly without fear. Disregarding 
the false notions of honor which prevented the nobles from 
winning battles on so many occasions, he bent all his ener- 
gies toward a single object, victory.f His harshness toward 
the nobility, and his generous dealing with the poor, joined 
to his military glory, have together made him one of the 
heroes of romance. 

44. Charles V. survived his great captain only a few 
weeks. The disease which had always afflicted him gave 



43 WhUboda mptdd heBngnowmak WHat was Uio effecl r Wlial 
beoimn of Da BoeHlIn 
48 whs wu fa hara te f DoGnesc n 
44. HowloogdidUwklnsaiirTlveDiiaueacUDT Give u account of U« death. 
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si^ns of t4iking a fatal turn, and he was 8o adyised by his 
))hyHician8. Ho summoned his family, therefore, and com- 
iiK^nding his young son to the care of his brothers, the 
(lukiiH of Borri and Burgundy, and to the queen's brother, 
the Duke of Bourbon, died a few days after at the age of 
forty-four (1380).* 

45. T\\o great service rendered by Charles V. to France has 
C!iuiHed him to be ranked among her great kings. Assuming 
th(i (Town at a time when the country was exhausted by years 
of war, he saw that the kingdom required rest and an oppor- 
tunity to regain its natural strength. To insure yictory he 
w^t anido the nobles, and chose for the commander of his 
urniy a man who had earned his fame by success in war. 
J^'inally, he 8t rove to reduce the burdens of his people ; though 
he was Hometinies obliged to undo, in this respect, the work 
ttlHMidy (h)ne. (Mear-headed, crafty, unscrupulous, prefer- 
ring the wM^lusion of his cabinet to the clamor of the battle- 
llehl, he made the aggrandizement of France his only aim, 
and Mi her at his death restored in great measure to her 
former dimensions, and no longer despised by her enemiea 

46. Important Acts of Charles V. — He conferred 
the priviU>ges and honors which had long been peculiar to 
the nobles among tradesmen and civil officers ; fixed the ma- 
jority of the king at the age of thirteen ; granted pensions 
instead of land to the sons of the king ; and separated the 
oHiee of regent from that of tutor of the king. He also 
nuide the parliament of Paris permanent;! made the pur- 
chase by each family of a certain quantity of salt from the 
royal storehouses compulsory ; and claimed as his right the 



• Before hla death he iwvo orders that Du QaescUn should be burled at St. Dei^, next 
to hlH own tomb ; and on the day of bin death he abolished every tax not authorized by 
the 8tate8-(ienoral. 

t The French parliaments were supreme courts of law. established In some of the most 
Important cities. That of Paris, the most ancient, was founded In the 12th centurvtand 
was at first a court ofjustlce which the king took with him wht.-ever he went. By an 
ordinance of Philip I v.. It was fixed at Paris, In 1308. The king, to give force to his laws, 
often compelled the parliament to register his decrees, thus assuming all the leglMattve 
powers of the government. When summoned for that purpose, It was called a oea qf 
Justice, _ 

45* How is Charles V. regarded ? What measures did he take to restore Prance t 
What was bis character ? 
40« Mention some of the mo»t important measures passed during his letgn. 
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appointment of certain tax officers which up to that time 
had been elected by the people. 

47. IietterSy Arts, etc. — Great encouragement was 
given by Charles V. to literature and the arts. He directed 
the translation of the Bible, and of Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
and Livy ; began the Koyal Library, with a collection of 910 
Yolumes ; founded a college of astronomy and medicine ; en- 
larged the city of Paris and the palace of the Louvre (loovr) ; 
and built many chapels, churches, and castles. Among these 
may be mentioned the church of St. Ouen {oo-ahng'), and the 
chapel of the castle of Vincennes {vin-senz). The famous 
prison of the Bastile, in Paris, also was begun by him. 
13§0 ^^* Charles VI. {the Well-Beloved) was little 
to qualified by age or disposition to wield his father^s 
^^^ scepter. He was less than twelve years old at the 
time of his father's death, fond of pleasure, and showed no 
inclination for the cares of royalty. The Duke of Anjou, 
having once been regent, claimed the same office again. To 
this the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon consented, pro- 
vided the office should cease at the coronation, which took 
place soon after. Then, taking possession of all the treasure 
and jewels of Charles V., and having stolen several bars of 
gold and silver which had been hidden in the walls of the 
castle of Me-lun' for the use of the young king, the Duke of 
Anjou, after exercising the powers of regent a short time, 
fled to Italy, where he had designs on the crown of Naples. 
49. At the council which was held before the coronation 
Oliver Clisson {kles'song) was made Constable of France, afi 
the late king had requested, and then followed a division of 
the kingdom. Normandy and Picardy were given to the 
Duke of Burgundy ; Languedoc and Aquitaine, to the Duke 
of Bern. On the accession of the new king, a demand was 
made by the people for a reduction of the taxes, and this 
was promised by the government. Little, however, was 

47* How did he enc(Hin«;e literatare and art ? 

48. Whv was Charles VI. unfitted for the throne ? Who became regent f Whal 
did the Doke of Anjon do after the kingV coronation ? 
49* How waa France divided ? Wnit caoaed a reTolt ? 
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done to make the promifle good. A tax haying been leTied 
on all sales of produce and merchandise^ a b^inning was 
made in the market of Paris, where an ofiScer of the king 
attemptoil to collect tlie amount due on some water-cresses 
which had just been sold by an old woman. A riot broke 
out at once, and spread over the city (1382). The people 
ran to the arsenal, broke it open, armed themselves, and for 
a short time ruled the city. The rioters were soon subdued, 
and the leaders executed.* Similar revolts, however, broke 
out in other cities in all parts of the kingdom. 

50. Revolt in Flanders. — ^Battle of Rosebeoque.— 
The trouble which had for a long time existed in Flanders 
bctwcim the burghers and their ruler now broke out afresh. 
Count Louis was defeated in a battle near Bruges (1382) by 
Peter Dubois and Philip Van Artevelde. AVhile the Flemings, 
however, wore besieging Oudenarde {(Xhdefi^rd'), Charles 
VL, wiih a jH^werful army, approached ; and Van Artevelde, 
grithoring together a large but ill-disciplined force, went out 
to moot him. A battle was fought at Rosebecque (rose'bek), 
in which Van Artevelde was killed and his army routed 
(1382). t The result of this battle put an end to the revolt 
in Flanders. All the principal cities surrendered except 
Ghent, which kept up a show of resistance for some time. J 

61. In the flush of victory, the king returned to Paris. 
Tweni V thousiuul citizens went out to do him honor, but the 
king wa^ in an angry mood. Instead of entering by the 
gates, all of which were thrown open, he ordered a breach 
to bo made in the walls, entered through that, and rode 

• Thcw riotor« worr ciiU<*d Mufllotlns {mi'Vo^amtr'\ from • French word meaning 
mallot. bociudo xhfx hud Amiovt thoinM>lTr« irlih mall^u. found in the arsenal. 

t To prcvont * irtrom. ho had caumhI hi* mon to be tlod toirether, and thus bound, they 
wrni Into Ksttle. Thl» device pn^vtMi their ruin : tor the French, being far saperior In 
numberft. surrtumded «nd slaufrhtonM them without mercy. Twenty-slx uiousand 
Fleming perl«hed. many of thorn crutUied to death by the weight of the slain. 

t A serere punishment w«» \ t«lted upon Ct>urtral. where the noUes had met with such 
a cruahlnff def est eighty years l»ef ore. It» people were «laughtered or reduced to slarery ; 
the fine eK>ck«»f lt«» eathedral w«8 carried away by the Duke of Bniirun^, who placed It 
In the Church of Notre l»arao at 1>gon:and the cathedral Itself, an object of specU' 
"f^r^ ^*" account of the irilt spun of the nobles, which had hung In tt since the disaster 
of latt, was pillaged and burned. 

*% *9v^^i** txrurrwl in Flanders ? Which tMc did the kinir join ? Wliowon the bat- 
tle of Roi^ehecqne. and what {Hruliar incident i* related ofll ? What was the effect of 
the battle of Rosebccqne ? 
51. How was ihc king itwdfed by the city of Pisris? Howdidhetie^ the people ? 
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through the streets with the air of a conqueror, his helmet 
on his head and his lance in his hand. He deprived the city 
of many of its privileges and executed many persons. Three 
hundred of its richest citizens were drowned, hung, or be- 
headed; among them, a companion of Marcel, and John 
Desmarets {da-mah-rd), the most eminent lawyer in France. 
The terror which these punishments inspired caused the peo- 
ple to welcome the tax of 900,000 francs which the king im- 
posed instead of such punishments in the future. 

52. The Great Schism. — ^For many years the Pope's 
capital had been at Avignon, where he was too much under 
the influence of the King of France. At the death of 
Gregory XL, therefore, in 1378, Italy chose a Pope of its 
own, under the name of Urban VI. The new Pop'fe was so 
violent, even toward his own party, that a majority of the 
cardinals who had elected him were obliged to flee. They 
went to France, where they asserted that their election of 
TJrban was made under compulsion. The King of France, 
therefore, declared the papal chair vacant, and ordered a 
new election. The choice fell upon Kobert of Geneva, who 
was made Pope under the title of Clement VII. ; and Europe, 
by this aot, was at once divided into two hostile parties, 
causing what has been called the Great Schism. 

53. At the age of sixteen, Charles VI. was married to 
Isabel of Bavaria, who was two years younger (1385). The 
same year great preparations wore made for an invasion of 
England. Vessels enough were provided to make, it was 
said, a bridge from Dover to Calais. A wooden town, also, 
was built, the intention being to carry it over to England 
for the use of the army while operating there. The expedi- 
tion, however, was kept back by the delay of the king, and 
the boasted invasion ended in failure. 

54. Insanity of the King. — Oliver Glisson, Constable 
of France, was at this time high in the favor of the king. 

52* How was the Great Schism produced ? 

53. Whom did CharleH VI. marry ? Give an account of the project to invade Eng- 
land proposed by Charles. 

54. Why did the king invade Brittany ? What was tlie immediate cause of the 
king^s insanity ? 

6 
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Kctiiniing, one cTcning in June, from a banquet, he was set 
upon by a serrant of the Duke of Orleans, and left for dead. 
When the king lieard of the outrage, he demanded the deliy- 
cf}' of the would-be assassin from the Duke of Brittany, with 
whom ho h!i(l taken refuge. The duke refused, and the 
king collected an army and marched against him. The 
weather was very warm, and the king's health was under- 
mined by excesses. Suddenly from the depths of the forest 
through which he was riding, a wild man, clad in white, 
rushed out, and seizing the king's bridle, exclaimed, "Stop, 
noble king ; go no further, thou art betrayed ! " The sud- 
den fright shocked the enfeebled system of the king ; and, a 
little further on, one of his pages falling asleep upon his 
horse, and dropping his lance upon the helmet of his com- 
panion, the noise so startle<l him that he became insane upon 
the spot, and drawing his sword, wounded several of his 
attendants before he could be controlled. He neyer after- 
ward, except at intervals, recovered his senses. 

55. The insanity * of the king was the source of terrible 
evils ; and for many years the history of France presents 
only a succession of factious broils on the part of the princes 
and nobles contending for the control of the government, 
which the madman on the throne was unable to wield. 
These parties wxre led by the Duke of Burgundy on the one 
side, and the Duke of Orleans on the other. The former 
favored the popular side ; the latter upheld that of the 
nobles, and were hostile to England. 

56. Philip, Duke of Burgundy, died in 1404, and was 
succeeded by his turbulent and reckless son, called John 
the Fearless. Owing to the unpopularity of the Duke of 

* The king's reason was stfll further shaken by an accident which happened at a 
masked ball, given at the marriage of one of the queen's maids of honor. The king and 
five young lords entered the room disguised as satyrs, and wearing dose-flttlng dresses 
which had been smeared with pitch and then covered with tow, to imitate the fur of 
animals. The Duke of Orleans, wishing to discover who they were, impmdently ap- 
proached them with a lighted torch, which set fire to their dresses. Four died in great 
agony. One escaped by Jumping Into a tub of water which stood near, while the King 
was saved by the Duchess of Bcrrl, who recognized htm and smothered the fire by wrap- 
ping her mantle around him. 

55. What did the kind's insanity cause ? What broils occurred ? By whom wcro 
these parties led ? What is said of each ? 

5 6. Who was John the Fearless ? What is mid of him t What reconciliation war 
effected? What followed ! 
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Orleans, John obtained possession of the French govern- 
ment, and the two princes, through the intervention of the 
Duke of Berri, appeared to be reconciled. They embraced, 
dined, and attended mass together ; but, a few days after, 
the Duke of Orleans was waylaid and assassinated (1407). 
John the Fearless afterward confessed himself guilty of the 
crime.* 

57. The Armagnacs and Burgundians. — At first, 
John took to flight ; but, after a short stay in Flanders, he 
returned to Paris, and soon afterward (1409) received a full 
pardon from the imbecile king. He openly espoused the 
populvj* side ; but several of the princes organized a league 
against him under the Count of Armagnac {arinan-yaJk'), 
the father-in-law of the Duke of Orleans. The new party 
of Orleanists thus formed were called the Armagnacs. 

58. A large force of Gascons f and others was raised, and 
the Armagnacs marched on Paris, and ravaged the country 
up to its very gates. But, for a time, a treaty was made by 
the factions (1410). The next year, however, war was re- 
sumed; and some of the people of Paris, in self-defense, 
organized a civic guard, consisting of the lowest dregs of the 
populace, led by one Caboche (kah-bdsh), a butcher, and 
hence called Cabochiens. These soon got possession of the 
city, and perpetrated the most shocking atrocities. 

59. The Armagnacs overpowered this band of brigands, 
and entered the city ; but the Duke of Burgundy, with a 
strong force, attacked their position, slaughtered about 1,200 
of their number, and compelled them to flee to Orleans. A 
dreadful massacre in Paris followed this triumph of the 



• The corrapt state of society In France at this time Is shown by the fact that this 
Atroclons murder was allowed to go unpunished. Indeed the Bursundian faction ap- 
plaaded It. A doctor of the Sorbonne pronounced a formal apology for the crime. 
'*Tbe Duke of Orleans/* he said, "was a tyrant, a traitor, and a heretic, and therefore he 
deserved death ; and it was a laudable deed to rid the world of such a vile offender." 

t " Armagnac called toward Parisa little army of his Gascon followers, a savage, san- 
gntiuury race ; in cmelty they far surpassed the Burgundians— murder, torture, every 
BpedeB of violence and destmctlon, marked their steps. The opposite party would not 
be snrpaased, and civil war between Burgundians and Armagnacs became marked with 
Inhnman ferocity.**— Oow«*a EMory qf France. 



ST. What was done by John ? What league was formed against him ? 
68. state the events that followed. What occurred in Pans ? 
69« What conflicts ensued ? The result ? 
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HurguiulianH, tlio Arinagnacs being pat to death without 
tniMTV. Tlio hit Ut purty^ therefore, sought the aid of the 
^!ll^liHll kii% promiHing to assist him to reeoTer the former 
Mii^liNh |M)HH(\sHionri in Franco (1412).* 

Ml. 11)0 (li8|niioh containing this offer was intercepted, 
iiiid (*rru(o<l ^ivtit excitement. War ensued; and the Cabo- 
(*hu«i)H roHiiimMl (licir atrocities, until the dauphin made 
(priiiH widi tlio Duko of Burgundy, on conditicm that he 
Hhould louvo l\iri8, which thus fell into the power of the 
Arnuif^'iitirs (Mil). 

01. Whilo thoHo (lungH were happening, a great storm was 
lin»\vm^» for dislmct^Hl France. f Henry V. had succeeded 
io Ihr MugliHh llm)iu\ aiul resolved to improve the oppor- 
Imiilv t»ITi»nnl l»v iho condition of affairs in that country. 
In Hum ivMoIiilion ho wiu4 strengthened by a foolish insult 
(tlTorod Io hiiu h\ tho dauphin, who sent him, on his acces- 
sion to tho tlinmo, a present, in ridicule of his youth, a 
oliild'H plavtliing -^i miniature game of tennis. 

(It, Invasion of the Xhiglish. — To prevent war, Heniy 
oITimhmI hinuiliating tonus to the French king, which were 
n^fiiMinl, llonrv thon invaded France, landing at Har-fleur', 
ni llio mouth of Iho Soino, with 6,000 men-at-arms and 24,000 
itrohiM^M (Aupist M, 1415). Uarflcur was surrounded and 
onplmtMl nftor a tho wivks' siege, the King of France mak- 
ing no t^tTorl to oi)mo to its relief. Though half of Henry's 
anuY luiii moltod awav in this short time, he determined to 
riih* tlu*ough tlio country as his predecessors had done. He 
Mtartod, t)\orofon\ with the small force at his command, on 
a num*h to ( -ahiis. 

• " \\ Id oortnlu th»t. with wlmtovor intention, Ucnty IV. listened favorably to the pro- 
poMMl of tlio Orlt'ann or ArmiMniao faction, who offered to surrender all the brorlnees of 
(IrtKOonv to the KniiltAh. with other advanta<n«. Tempted by these offers, ne engaged, 
IHth of May, 1419, to nend to the af>«1»tanee of the Armagnacs a thousand men-at-anns 
nttti thrt^e fnouwatul arelioro. To nhow himself more serious in their svpport, the Kiiat of 
Knitland'n jrtiunger son, Thomas of Clarence, was to be appointed general of the anziliary 
army." ,Skt>W** Tli/c.* r^r* «i OmH((ff9ther. 

* '* Meanwhile, at I^»r1s, the dauphin rtiled supreme, and gave hinnelf up to debaatdi* 
ertcM. He little necked what a cloud was gathering to shake him from lua scandaloas 
life ; he earetl little for the growing force, so soon about to dra« him out to see with hli 
own eyes the downfall of his country."— ATlcAlw** HtMory qf firance^ 



60. How did r.-\Hs fall into the power of the Armagnacs ? 
61 • Why did Henrv V. attack France ? 
62* What course did Henry Y. then take ? 
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(3. Battle of Agincourt. — Between him and Calais 
was a French army of 50,000 men, commanded by the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon. The position chosen by the French 
was near the little Tillage of Agincourt (aj'in-court), their 
army being drawn up in three lines of battle across the yal- 
ley, with a rising ground on their left and woods on their 
right. The English faced north, and a portion of their line 
was strengthened by a palisade. Between the two armies 
was the plowed ground of the yalley, heavy with recent 
rains. The French cavalry began the attack, but were mired 
before they reached the English lines. A shower of arrows 
from the English archers now fell upon the struggling mass, 
maddening the horses and driving them back to carry con- 
fusion into the lines in the rear. The English then ad- 
vanced to the attack, and, with their pikes and battle-axes, 
made short work of the dismounted French knights, weighed 
down as they were with their cumbrous armor. The Eng- 
lish loss was 1,600. The French lost 10,000 men ; among 
them three dukes, the Constable of France, six counts, 
ninety-two barons, and many of less note ; while the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the Marshal of France, three 
counts, and hundreds of other nobles were taken prisoners 
(1415). 

64. The result of this battle was a terrible blow to the 
Armagnacs. Nevertheless, the Count of Armagnac hastened 
to Paris and took possession of it. He had with him the 
king, and the dauphin, and was himself Constable of France. 
Determined to do something to efface the stain of Agincourt, 
he raised troops to besiege Harfleur, but was compelled to 
exact so much money of the people that they oomplained. 
John the Fearless took advantage of the general discontent. 
He took Queen Isabel from Tours, in the castle of which 
she had been placed by her son Charles, declared her re- 
gent, entered into negotiations with the English, and ad- 
vancing on Paris, cut off its supplies. 

68. Describe the battle of A^nconrt. 

64* What did the Count of Armagnac do f What did John the Fearless do t 
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ti. Second Invasion of the Englifth. — ^Meantime, the 
Kn^lish wturmnl (U17). Paris was opened by treachery to 
tlu' Hm^untliuiu^ who eutored in the nighty and took posses- 
nioiu thnnvin^jT tho Armagnaes into prison, where many were 
Hftorwanl iwimU^riHl. Among those who thus lost their 
livi^ \vrt8 tlio (\>uut of Armagnac himself. A few, how- 
ovor. osoiuhhU oarrviusr with them the dauphin. John the 
Vonrlos,^ tiow n^turnixl to Paris, bringing with him the 
m\ivn ; but nothing was done to check the English, who 
ouptiuxHl nuinv oitii\^ and toAvns, and finally besieged Bouen, 
wl\ioh was foriHMl to surnnulor, after a prolonged resistance. 
%lohn (ho VV;»rU\<8 mailo pro^H^sals both to the English and 
to tho Arnni^nuiVs but without success. A conference was 
rtnallv arnuii^Hl botwtvn the dauphin and the duke on the 
l»ri^l>io of Mouton^au, at\il thoro the duke was suddenly set 
U|H»n anvl kilKnl in tho pn^soniH) of the dauphin (1419). 

M. The Treaty of Troyes. — The ceaseless quarrels of 
tho two gixnU |mrtii\^ in Franco had brought the country so 
low thai tho 8urn^!\iUT of tho crown to the English king was 
viowoil 1>Y n\a!\y witli favor. The Orleanists and Aimag- 
nai*s \von> farthor than ovor fn>ni a reconciliation, on account 
of tho nnvnt niunlor. Tlio dauphin withdrew into the 
Houth of I'^ranoo ; ami tho quoon and tho Duke of Burgundy 
8i^nod a tix^aty of ]H^ai'0 with tho King of England, at 
Tnnos (frfcah), (May :2K UJiO). The principal condi- 
tions of this tn^ity woiw tliat Ilonry should exchange his 
litU^ of Kinji: of Franco for that of Begent and Heir of 
Franco, lio ti> Ik> crowned king at the next vacancy, at which 
tin\o all his conquests in Franco, including Normandy, 
should bo Tostonnl ; that he should, in the mean time, aid 
tho French king to recover those parts of the kingdom which 
had boon wrested from him by tho dauphin ; and, finally, 
that ho should at once marry Catharine, the king's daughter. 

6T. The surrender of Paris and the north of France to 

65. What occurred in Paris ? What happened at the bridge of Monterean ? 

66. What were the terms of the treaty of Troj'es ? 

67. How did the treaty of Troyes aid the dauphin? Who became reg«it of 
Franco ? What promhient persons died f 
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the English king lifted the dauphin at once into the posi- 
tion of the defender of the nation. Minor differences were 
lost sight of, and all who felt the presence of the English 
king in Paris a humiliation hastened to the standard of the 
dauphin. During the progress of*the war which ensued 
Henry V. died, and Charles VL soon followed him (1422).* 
Henry had left an infant son, and the Duke of Bedford was 
declared Eegent of France to act during his minority. The 
dauphin was, at the same time, declared king by his party ; 
and the war was continued. 

1433 ^* Charles VII. (the Victorious) was nine- 
to teen years old when he was proclaimed king, and 
gave little promise of becoming an able monarch. 
His reign also began under a cloud, two defeats putting an 
end to his sway in the north. A judicious marriage, how- 
ever, with Marie of Anjou brought to hi'm the support of 
that powerful family and province, as well as that of Lor- 
raine ; Brittany was won over by the promotion of Kiche- 
mont (reesh-mong') as Constable of France ; Languedoc de- 
clared for him ; and alliances were made with Scotland and 
Castile. The disagreements of the English also worked to 
his advantage. The Duke of Bedford represented the roy- 
alists, but the Duke of Gloucester, who was then Eegent of 
England, was the champion of the nobility. In addition to 
the coldness toward Bedford thus produced, enmity between 
Gloucester and the Duke of Burgundy sprung up on ac- 
count of the marriage of the latter with the Countess of 
Hainault {hi-iw'), who brought him as her dowry Holland, 
Zealand, and Fris'ia, which were adjacent to the Duke of 
Burgundy's province of Flanders. 

• •* Some weeks later died tbe saddest of French klnes, the much-aflSlcted Charles VI. 
He bad reigned for forty-two years ; long he had been but a name, a shadow. His voice, 
heard at rare Intervals on some piteous occasion, was as if it came from the tomb ; it 
nsoally had aplaintive gentleness, a touch of sad forgiveness in it. * In his days,' says 
Juvenal des Ursins, 'he was pitiful, gentle, and benign to his people, serving and loving 
God. a great giver of alms.* The people called him ' Charles, the well-Beloved/ clinging 
to blm with a tonching helplessness. Their attachment to the crazy king shows how 
oppressive the princes were :— he at least did them no h&rm."—JSitcMn. 



68. How old was Charles VII. when he was made king ? How did his rclgn be- 
gin ? What changes favored the new king ? 
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Ct. The Siege of Orleans. — ^After some preliminary 
fighting, the English besieged the city ol Orleans (1428) ; 
and for a year they lay before it with no decisive result. 
The frightful misery of the people, which had already lasted 
many years, and which *now seemed likely to endure many 
more, was charged solely to the English, and France be- 
came gradually united in its hatred of them. How to free 
themselyes, howeyer, none could tell. In despair of any 
human aid, the people turned to Heayen ; and a superstitious 
belief became general that the kingdom which had been 
brought to such desperate straits by a woman could only be 
saved by a woman. She who had betrayed France into the 
hands of the foreigner was the queen, who had disinherited 
her son to accomplish it. But who was to be the deliverer ? 

70o Joan of Arc. — ^In the little village of Domr6my, be- 
tween Champagne and Lorraine, lived Joan of Arc, a peasant 
girl, who had been familiar from her childhood with the 
deeds of violence common at that time in France. The 
gloom which had settled down upon her country caused 
her to turn for consolation to the little church of which she 
had always been a devoted member. The belief, every- 
where expressed, that relief for France would come from a 
woman in the humbler walks of life, impressed her strongly, 
and roused in her the daring thought that she herself might 
be the moans of accomplishing this great result. The op- 
position of her father, however, prevented her from acting ; 
and for several years she brooded over the thought, till the 
scheme which she had formed in regard to it became the 
object of her life. 

71. During her solitary walks she said she heard strange 
voices, which encouraged her in her project.* These became 
more frequent, till at length she went to the commander of 

• **At first she was frigbtened, but sbe recovered herself on flndfne that *lt was a 
worthy voice;* and at the second call, sbe perceived that it was the votce of angels. 
The apparitions came again and again, and exhorted her * to go to Fruice fbr to dtiBver 
the kingdom.* **—OuizoV8 History qf France. 

69. What feelini? was gradually gro\ving np in Franco ? What was the condition 
of the country at this time ? 

70. Who was Joan of Arc ? What had been her mode of life f 
VI. What did she at length do ? 
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the garrison at Vaucouleurs [vo-coo-lur'), and asked for an 
escort of soldiera, that she might go to the aid of Orleans, 
and, after the yietory, conduct the dauphin to Kheims to be 
crowned. He laughed at her at first ; but so strong was the 
belief of the common people in her mission, that he at last 
consented to give her a guard of six men. She then cut her 
hair short, put on men's clothes, and accompanied by her 
escort, went to Chinon (she-nong), where Charles VII. was 
staying, and asked to see him (February, 1429). 

72, For two days she was refused, but being at length ad- 
mitted to an audience, she singled out the king, who had 
attempted to disguise himself by changing his dress and 
mingling with his courtiers, and told him that a Toice from 
heayen had sent her to raise the siege of Orleans, to con- 
duct him to Eheims to be crowned, and to restore to him 
his kingdom. The court mocked at her enthusiasm, and 
attempted to puzzle her with difficult questions. This only 
delayed her, however, a short time ; * the voice of the nation 
made itself heard ; and on the 29th of April, she entered 
Orleans with provisions for the garrison. 

73. The starving army to which she had brought relief 
looked upon her as a saint, while the English thought her a 
witch. The hesieging army had wasted away by disease and 
desertion to less than 5,000 men ; and the French, inspired 
with new courage, marched out to attack them. After sev- 
eral engagements, in which Joan* of Arc fought at the head 
of the troops, Orleans was delivered. The **Maid of 
Orleans," as she was always afterward called, after other 
victorious battles, conducted the king to Eheims, where he 
was solemnly crowned (1429). Joan then declared her mis- 
sion ended, and wished to be dismissed ; but her services 
were still demanded. 

• "A squire was assliirncd to her, a page, two heralds, a chaplain, varlets, and serving 
folks. A complete suit of armor was made to lit her. Her sword was marked with five 
crosses. She nad a whlt« banner, studded with lilies, bearing the representation of God 
■eated upon the clouds, and holding In his hand the globe of the 'woTid."—Ouiiot. 

•ya. Give an account of her first interview with the king. How did she relieve the 
garrit>on of Orleans ? 

7S« How was she regarded by the opposing armies ? What was the result of her 
mission ? 

6* 
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71. The ston- of the wondeifal ruuDg of the ae^ ci 
Orlram had sprc^ rapidly, and many strong plaoee Eaireii- 
dered when it wiu known that the king was accompanied 
by the Muid of Urleiuis. Paris, howerer, still remained in 
the hands of 
the Engli^ ; 
Irat the king 
- gave her only a 
feeble eiipport 
in her efforts 
to capture it, 
Jealousy of the 
great power 
she was acquir- 
_jj. ing led him to 
"— ^ listen to coun- 
; ~ Gelswbichwere 
y-__ directly oppos- 
,7- ed to his own 
interests. She 
withdrew with 
the army, 
therefore, to 
Compibgne 
{kong -pyan), 
which the 
Dnke of Bu> 
gondy was pre- 
paring to atr 
tacki As the 
TH cKNTUET.i inhabitants of 

that place had declared for tlie king, little mercy could be 
expected by them if they should fall into the duke's hands. 
She entered the city to aid in its defense, but, in a sortie, 
was captured. She was delivered by the Duke of Burgundy 




rf^S 



irodaccd In France by the railing ot Ibe stege of Orlemi 1 



'leans cHptored, and 
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to the English, who took her to Eouen, where she was con- 
demned as a witch and burned, and her ashes were scat- 
tered in the Seine (1431).* 

75. The Peace of Arras. — The death of Joan of Arc, 
however, brought no success to the English arms. The 
hatred the French felt for them, on account of her cruel 
death, gave renewed energy to their army ; while the Eng- 
lish cause was weakened by the hostility of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The English king, Henry VI., had been taken to 
Paris and crowned there (1431), but no enthusiasm was 
awakened for him in the hearts of the JPrench. Affairs 
were now ripe for a treaty of peace, both sides being weary 
of the war. A congress of most of the powers of Europe 
was, therefore, assembled at Ar'ras ; and, after much discus- 
sion, the Duke of Burgundy became reconciled to Charles 
Vn., and recognized him as king (1435). 

76. The Duke of Bedford had died only a few days be- 
fore, and the English in France were now left without a 
leader. Paris shortly after surrendered, and the English 
left the city.f The king soon after set himself vigorous- 
ly to work to remedy the evils which were destroying his 
kingdom. He assembled the States-General of the south of 
France at Orleans, and took measures to free the kingdom 
from the disorders caused by the petty wars of the nobles, 
by establishing a standing army and levying an annual tax 
for its support (1439). 

77. As this measure placed the entire military force of the 
kingdom in the hands of the king, the nobles objected ; 

' " When sbe felt the flames rising around ner, sne besought the priest who at- 
tended her to leave her. The cardinal of Winchester, and even the bishop of Beauvals, 
who had been her bitterest enemy, could not conceal their emotion. After her death 
two of the Judges who had condemned her exclaimed, * Would that our souls were where 
we believe hem la ! * and Fressart, the secretary of Henry VI., said, as he left the place of 
execution, * We are all lost ; we have burned a saint ! ' *'— OuizoVa History qf France. 

t The year after their departure, Charles visited the capital, but only to leave It again, 
famine and the plague raging there with such violence as to leave the streets almost 
«itirely deserted. So great was the destitution that wolves. It Is said, entered the city 
and carried off dogs, and even children. 



75. Was her death of advantage to the English ? What led to the treaty of Arras f 

76. How were the English in Prance weakened ? What measures did the king now 
adopt? 

77. Why did the nobles object to the change ? What was the consequence of 
this? What is said of the daaphin ? The Duke of Orleans ? 
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and forming a league with the captains of the free lances, 
which had thriven during the late war, declared the king's 
act revolutionary, and persuaded the dauphin, Louis, to 
allow himself to be placed at the head of a party which 
should oppose his father. The Duke of Orleans, also, who 
had been held a prisoner in England since the battle of 
Agincourt, had just been released, and joined the new party. 
The people everywhere, however, declared for the king, and 
this new rebellion was soon suppressed (1440). The next 
year the war with England was renewed, the dauphin doing 
good service on the side of the king, his father. 

78. Re-organization of the Army. — Steps were soon 
after taken to organize a standing army, according to the 
ordinance of Orleans. Fifteen companies each of one hun- 
dred *^ lances " was the limit fixed for the size of the army, 
each lance being formed of six men. The army, therefore, 
consisted of 9,000 cavalry. Three years later (1448), an army 
of regular infantry was formed, each parish being required 
to furnish one veteran soldier for the king's service. The 
organization of this army of Charles VII. has always been 
studied with interest, since the standing army of modem 
Europe owes its origin to it. 

79. The Conquest of Normandy. — ^In 1449, the war 
with England was resumed. An outrage was committed in 
Brittany by a Spanish adventurer in the service of England, 
for which the king and the Duke of Brittany demanded the 
payment of 1,600,000 crowns. This was refused by the gov- 
ernor of Normandy, then an English province, and hostil- 
ities began at once. Cities and towns surrendered, or were 
captured by the French, in rapid succession ; and, on the 18th 
of October, they attacked Eouen. The inhabitants of the 
city rose against the English garrison, which soon surren- 
dered. The English were driven to the coast, and there 
made an attempt to recover their lost ground, a force of 
6,000 men being sent over from England to reinforce them. 

78. How was the army now re-organized ? Why is this organization of special 
interest ? 

79. What produced a new war with England ? What became of Normandy ? 
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After an obstinate battle, the English were forced to retreat ; 
and Normandy, after a year's campaign, became a French 
province (1450). 

80. War in the Sonth. — Guienne and the city of Bor- 
deaux were captured the following year (1451) ; but the 
copimerce of the latter had depended for so many years on 
England, that its inhabitants gladly opened their gates to 
an English army, which was sent to recapture it. The king 
marched again into the south, and captured several cities. 
Bordeaux was surrounded by sea and land, and being threat- 
ened with famine, at length surrendered. A severe punish- 
ment was inflicted by the king. He deprived the city of its 
charter, imposed a fine of 100,000 crowns, beheaded one of 
its citizens who had been most active in the rebellion, ban- 
ished several others, and built two forts, so placed as to com- 
mand the city. The small strip of land which included 
Calais and a few neighboring places were now the only Eng- 
lish possessions in France. The Hundred Years' War was 
ended (1453). 

81. While Charles VH., however, was undisturbed by for- 
eign war, he was annoyed by his son, the dauphin Louis, 
whose crafty disposition led him into constant plots with the 
nobles against his father. He became so troublesome at last 
that the king marched against him, when he fled from his 
estates in Dauphiny to Burgundy, where he placed himself 
under the protection of the duke of that province (1456). His 
intrigues did not cease till 1461, when his father died, leaving 
him the kingdom for which he had been so long plotting.* 

82. The reign of Charles VII. marks the end of the period 
known as the Middle Ages, The changes made by him in 
France were principally the creation of a standing army, the 

• with sncb terror was Charles Inspired from the wicked Intrigues of his undutlful son, 
that be was afraid to take food, lest he might be poisoned. "It was In vain that his 
favorite child offered to taste first the food set before Mm ; and when, at last, he would 
have made an effort to eat. It was too late.** 



80. What course was pursued by the people of Bordeaux ? How were they pun- 
ished ? What celebrated war was now brought to a close ? 

81. What is said of Louis, the dauphin ? 

82. What period is closed by the reign of Charles VIT.? What great changes were 
made by him ? What two persont} aided him ? What was ChorleacaUeat 
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levy of an annual tax to meet the expenses of the govem- 
menty and the organization of local parliaments to assist the 
king in the government of the country. In the first two 
measures, he was aided by Kichemont {reesh-mong'),* Con- 
stable of France, and Jacques Coeur {zhak htfur), a wealthy 
citizen of Bourges, whom the king chose as his treasurer. 
The latter had grown immensely rich in the eastern trade, 
and all his ability and wealth were used in the service of the 
king. He afterward lost his favor and was thrown into 
prison, f Charles YII. was, with good reason, called the 
Victorious, for he made himself one of the most powerful 
sovereigns of Europe. 

83. The improvements made in the manufacture and use 
of fire-arms were strikingly shown during this reign. In 
the capture of the fortress of Cherbourg (sherhoorg), in 1450, 
and in the attack on Bordeaux, three years after, cannon were 
skillfully used by the French, and soon became common in 
the armies of Europe. By hastening the downfall of feudal- 
ism, this lifted up the common people, and the same result 
was aided by the invention of printing. Men began to be 
valued for their learning and ability rather than for their 
illustrious birth. A powerful impulse also was given to 
learning by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
(1453). The fear of the Turks drove from that city into 
western Europe many scholars who created there a love for 
classical learning, which bore abundant fruit. The reign of 
Charles VII. also saw the end of the great schism of the 
West, which had lasted seventy years, and had been the 
cause of many wars. 

1461 ^^« Iiouis XI. — ^When Louis XI. ascended the 

to throne, his accession was considered by the nobles as 

their success, since he had for years been intriguing 

* "Next to Joan of Arc. Rlchemont was the most effective and the most glorious 
smonest the liberators of France and the lxing.'*—Ouizot. 

t His house at Bourses is still standing, and is considered one of the most perfect 
specimens of the architecture of the fifteenth century. 

83. What Is said of the use of fire-arms ? What change did this produce ? What 
gave an impulse to learning? What was brought to an end ? 

84. How did the nobles regard tbe accession of Louis XI. ? Were tbey satisfied 
afterward? Why not? 
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with them against their most formidable enemy^ his father. 
Many of the changes also which he made were so great as 
to produce dissatisfaction and rebeUion among the people, 
and this gave renewed hope to the nobles. Thei» joy, how- 
ever, was of short duration, for new laws were passed im- 
mediately after, which threatened their most cherished priv- 
ileges. 

85. One of his first acts was the purchase, in 1463, of five 
cities on the river Somme, which had been delivered to 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, by the treaty of Arras, 
with the understanding, however, that the king should have 
the privilege of buying them back. By this act he made the 
duke's son, Charles, the Count of Charolais (shd-ro-la), 
afterward Charles the Bold, his enemy. 

86. Ifeague of the Public Good. — When the nobles 
saw that the king intended to pursue his own ends, tram- 
pling on their rights if necessary to reach them, they called 
together all the dissatisfied classes in France to resist him. 
This alliance was called the League of the Public Good 
(1465). The chief of the league was the king's brother, the 
Duke of Berri. In striving to reach Paris, the king's army 
came upon that of the allies, and a severe but indecisive 
battle was fought. The king entered Paris, however, and 
signed a treaty with his enemies. Immediately after, dis- 
turbances in Normandy called him away, and he was forced 
to sign another treaty to quiet his kingdom. In both 
of these, the cunning of the king and the insincerity of the 
nobles are plainly seen. The latter made advantageous 
terms for themselves, without paying much attention to the 
interests of the people, who, by entering the league with 
them, gave them their strength. 

87. By stratagem, the following year (1466), Louis gained 
the greater part of what he had lost by treaty. Normandy 
had been seized by him when Charles the Bold, Duke of 

85. What was one of his first acts ? To wtiat did this lead ? 

86* Why was the Lea^e of the Public Good formed ? Who was its leader ? Were 
the interests of the people protected bv the League ? 

87* What did the king do in regard to Normandy ? By whom was his right to do 
this qnefltioiied ? What was the result ? 
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from hie people. He was constantly aimoyed, therefore, by 
plots against him, the chief instigator of which vas his 
brother, the Ihiko of Berry. The dnfce died, howeyer, in 
1473 ; and Charles 
the Bold avenged 
his death by in- 
vading the king- 
dom, on the pre- 
text that Loni^ 
bad poisoned him. 
After a short cam- 
paign, which he 
conducted with 
great ernelty, he 
was compelled to 
make peace. 

M. Charles the 
Bold now applied 
himself to the in- 
crease and consoli- 
dation of his do- 
mains, and with 
such success that 
it was considered 
the richest coun- 
try in Christen- 
dom. He also 
soaght to increase 
his power and dig- 
nity by offering 
the hand of his 
daughter to the 
son of the Empe- < 
ror of Germany, i— 
Frederic III., 




u Ihe position or Chnrles I 
ienlt utended hli uablUoa 
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who, in return, should proclaim him king. In this pro- 
ject, however, ho was thwarted by Louis, who brought 
such influence to bear upon the emperor that the alliance 
between him and Charles the Bold was preyented. Two 
years after (1476), the duke found himself involyed in 
a war with the Swiss, during the progress of which Louis 
captured some of his possessions in Picardy and Artois. 

91. Invasion of the English. — The same year, the 
King of England, acting on the advice of Charles the Bold, 
landed at Calais with a large army, with the intention of 
invading France. The Duke of Burgundy, however, was 
not in a condition to give him the aid he had promised ; 
and Edward IV. consented to return to England with his 
army, on the payment by Louis of 75,000 crowns and an 
annual pension of 50,000 more, followed by the marriage of 
the dauphin with Edward's daughter, when they should be 
of proper age. This bargain was called by the people the 
merchants' truce. Two years after, Louis heard with joy the 
news of the death of his bitterest and bravest enemy, Charles 
the Bold, who was killed at the battle of Nancy * (1477). 

92. Thus far, the king had been singularly successful in 
his project of building up a strong ani stable government in 
France. Good fortune, and his own cunning and cruelty, 
rather than prowess on the battle-field, had been his instru- 
ments. Several of his most powerful enemies had died 
within a few years of each other; and, at all times, Louis 
had been able, by the use of bribes, dissensions among his 
foes, or politic marriages, to hold them in check. One of 
his most important plans, however, now failed. 

• " The Inhabitants of Nancy, who saw the whole from their waHs, were so frantic with 
loy as to huiry forth without precaution ; so that some fell by the hands of their friends, 
the Swiss, who struck without attending. The mass of the routed were impelled by the 
inclination of the ground to a spot where two rivulets met, near a frozen pond, and the 
Ice, which was weaker over these running waters, broke under the weight of the men-a^ 
•P°^Li 9^1? *^"® waning fortunes of the house of Burgundy sank forever. The duke 
stumbled there : and he was followed by men whom Campobasso had left for the pur- 

Eose. Others believe that it was a baker of Nancy who struck him first a blow on the 
cad, and that a man-at-arms, who was deaf, and did not hear that he was the Duke of 
Burgundy, dispatched him with the thrusts of his lance."— JtfitoAeM** Htkorv qf lYance. 

01 . At wliosc request did Edward IV. Invade France ? Why, and on what terms. 
did he retuni to England ? What was this treaty called by the people ? 

9a. Wliat is said of the king's success in founding a stromi: government ? By 
what means had he accomplished this ? s »« K">cf"«"«*«' «jr 
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93. ChatleB the Bold bad left an only child, Mary of Bar- 
gundy, aged twenty years. So rich was the heritage of Bur- 
gundy that five Buitors for her hand appeared. Among them 
lionis placed his son, the dauphin Charles, then only eight 
years old. Soon discovering, however, that his suit in be- 
half of his son was hopeless, he set to work to dismember 
Burgundy, and add some portions of it to France. Maiy of 
Burgundy, disgusted with his treachery, married Maximil- 
ian, BMi of the Emperor of Germany and Archduke of Aus- 
tria (1477). This marriage laid the foundation of the great- 
nees of the hotise of Austria, and led to a rivalry which 
lasted nearly two centuries. Five years after, occurred the 
death of Maiy of Burgundy and the treaty of peace at Arras, 
in which the Flemings, wearied with their new master, Masi- 
milian, made proposals to Louis to marry the dauphin to 
Margaret, the infant 
daughter of Mary, who 
was to bring with her as 
her dowry half the pos- 
BessioQS of the house of 
Burgundy (1488). 
.94. Death of the 
King. — Louis was now 
nearly sixty years of age. 
Though he had oppressed 
his people and kept him- 
BeU almost constantly at 
war with the nobles, such 
was his ability, that the 
territory of France was 
largely increased during 
his reign, and ite influence 
was respected throughout 
Europe. Brutal in dispo- 

93. What le 
treat)- of Arms „ . 

V4. Bow bad Louis's mis aflecteil Frauce T What Htu 
nid of bU tear of death f 
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sition, cold-hearted and grasping, he made treatieB only to 
break them when it served his purpose, and conquered his 
enemies by dividing them ; and, when this did not succeed, 
made use of violence and murder. Notwithstanding his con- 
stant wars, he was exceedingly afraid of death. His palace at 
Plessis-les-Tours (ples'See-la'toor) was a castle strongly forti- 
fied and guarded by armed troops ; and during his last years, 
he used extraordinary means to prolong his life. He died in 
1483, and was buried in the church of Notre Dame at Clery.* 

95* In carrying out his selfish plans, Louis made many 
changes which remained as permanent improvements. One 
of the most useful of these was the establishment of a postal 
system, in 1464, which, though used for a long time mainly 
for his own correspondence, gave rise to the modem mail. 
He also granted the right of appeal from a lower court to 
his o^vn, compelled the nobles to take a more active part 
in civil affairs, and extended the freedom of elections. He 
passed laws, also, for the encouragement of industry, opened 
new routes of travel and commerce to the East, fostered the 
art of printing, built many strongholds for the defense of his 
kingdom, and established or re-organized several schools and 
universities. The first silk-mills in Prance were established 
at Tours during his reign ; and he attracted merchants from 
different parts of France and Europe to the new markets and 
fairs ^which he opened, by granting them more liberal terms 
than his predecessors. 
14§3 •*• Charles VIII. {the Affable).— The heir to the 

to vacant throne was Charles, the youngest child of 
^^^ Louis, then only thirteen years old. He was ill- 

* The most extraordinary means were taken to protect the kins from dan^r. Man- 
traps prevented the approach of every one to the castle ; beside which he was gnarded 
by a band of Scotch archers, and every suspicious person found in the vicinity was im- 
mediately shot or hung. The trees around tne castle constantly had such vlctuns hang- 
ing from their branches, and the ground was strewed with human bones. The miserable 
wretch sought to beguile the weary hours at first with hunting rats, and afterward by 
watching the dancing of peasants from the castle windows. Tristan l*HermIte, his hang- 
man, Oliver Daim, his oarber. and Jacque Cottier, his physician, were his only companions ; 
and yet he sought to prolong his life. He tried to keep off death by all the arts of super- 
stition. He kept various relics about his person, and his cap was stuck around with little 

95. What were some of the changes produced during his reign? What new in- 
dustiies date frt>m his reign ? 

96. Who succeeded Louis XI.? What is said of him? What maxim had Louis 
left him for his guidance ? 
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shaped and ignorant, if not feeble-minded ; and the princes 
who had been the enemies of Louis thought that, in his 
youth and weakness, an opportunity was presented them of 
undoing his father's work. Louis had left him a single 
maxim as his guide : ^* He who knows how to deceive, knows 
how to reign." The youngest sister of the king was married 
to the Duke of Orleans, who was thus the nearest noble to 
the throne ; but the education of the young king was in- 
trusted to another sister, Anne, who had been chosen for 
this office by Louis on account of her ability. She had been 
married to Peter of Beaujeu {bo-zhuh'), of the house of 
Bourbon, and was known as the "Lady of Beaujeu." 

97. A struggle for the control of the king at once ensued ; 
and this, together with the frightful condition of the coun- 
try, made it necessary to call together the States-General. 
The session began at Tours, on the 15th of January, 1484 ; 
and it was decreed that the king should preside over the 
executive council, when absent his place to be filled by 
the Duke of Orleans, who was thus virtually placed at the 
head of the government ; but the influence of Anne of 
Beaujeu over the king was so great that she was really the 
ruler of France.* She soon found occasion to quarrel with 
the Duke of Orleans, and, ordered his arrest. He saved 
himself, however, by flight, and with the support of the 
Duke of Brittany and other nobles, took up arms against 
the king's forces, but was captured soon after in battle 
(1488), and sent to the castle of Bourges, where he was 
kept a prisoner for three years. Less than a month after 
the battle, Anne signed a treaty of peace at Sable {sah-hla), 
highly favorable to France. {See Prog. Map No. 3.) 

leaden Images of saints to which he offered his prayers. Holy oil was brought to him 
from Rheims, and the Saltan Bajaset sent him holy relics from Constantinople. His suite 
of apartments In the castle contained thirty rooms, all connecting, and secured by com- 
plicated locks : and the king never slept twice in the same chamber. 

• " When the States-General had separated, Anne, without difficulty or uproar, re- 
sumed, as she had assumed on her father's death, the government of France ; and slio 
kept It yet for seven years, from 1484 to 1491. During all this time, she had a rival and 
foe in Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was one day to be Louis ^ll,"—QuizoVs Bistory i/ 
H'ance. 

97, Who was placed at the head of the government ? Who was the real ruler of 
France ? What happened to the Duke of Orleans ? What treaty was made ? 
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I. Anne of Brittany. — ^Hardly had the treaty of Sa- 
ble been concluded when Francis of Brittany died, leaving 
his dukedom to his daughter Anne, a child of twelve. From 
among her many suitors, Maximilian was chosen ; but the 
danger to France from any increase of his power was so 
great, that Charles was sent by Anne of Beaujeu to invade 
Brittany, where he captured the city of Eennes (ren), in 
which the young duchess had taken refuge ; and soon after 
he married her (1491).* By this marriage, Brittany ceased 
to be an independent State ; and its enterprising people, 
whose stubbornness had always caused the kings of France 
so much trouble, became a part of the French nation. 

99. Invasion of Italy. — Anne of Beaujeu now retired 
to her estates, leaving the young king of age, and master 
of a united kingdom. From the moment that Charles 
VIII., however, lost the support of her guiding hand, he 
began to engage in enterprises which put in peril the safety 
of France. Having drawn around himself a majority of 
the great feudal lords, they inspired him with the romantic 
ideas of their class, urging him to engage in some brilliant 
expedition which should give luster to the arms of France. 
Though the neighboring powers were forming a strong league 
against him on account of his capture of Brittany, he turned 
his back on the dangers which threatened him, and assembled 
an army of 50,000 men, and more than 140 pieces of artil- 
lery at the foot of the Alps, for the invasion of Italy, f 

100. Capture of Naples. — Charles entered Italy not 
only with the intention of occupying Naples, but of leading 
his army through Greece to the capture of Constantinople, 

* "Anne still held with all the faithfulness of a wife to Maziniillan, to whom she was 
nominally betrothed. An ostensible act of compulsion was deemed requisite to over- 
come her reluctance. A roval army besieged her in Bennes. One of the conditions ot 
the capitulation was, that she should espouse the King of France. This marrla^ really 
as well as ceremoniously took place."— O*o!/)e'« Htatory of France. 

t The pretext for this Invasion was an old cla|m to the kingdom of Naples bequeaUied 
to France by the house of Anjou. 

98 . By what means did Anne of Brittany become the wife of Charles Vm. ? What 
was the result to the province of Brittany ? 

99. What did Anne of Beaujeu now do ? What step did the king afterward 
take ? With what force was this invasion undertaken ? 

100. What designs had Charles in his invasion? What is said of hiseztrava* 
gance ? Of his success ? 
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and even to that of Jerusalem, In the first steps of this 
modem crusade he was successful. The constant wars of 
the many petty states of Italy had so reduced their power 
that none were strong enough to oppose him. So great was 
the extrayagance of Charles, however, that the money set 
apart for this expedition was spent before he entered Italy. 
He continued on his way, meeting the necessary expenses by 
pawning the diamonds of the court ladies with whom he 
danced, and borrowing money at high rates ; while his im- 
proved artillery contributed greatly to his success in arms. 
City after city surrendered ; and, on the 22d of February, 
1495, the French army entered Naples. 

101. During his absence, his enemies had collected their 
forces.* While Charles was amusing himself in Naples f by 
the ceremony of a coronation in which he took the title of 
*' King of Naples, Emperor of the East, and King of Jeru- 
salem," the army of the allies was on the march, and meet- 
ing him on his return at For-no'vo J (1495), engaged him 
with 35,000 men — a force more than three times as great as 
that of tlie French. Though the king won a victory, it was 
dearly bought. His success served only to open a way for 
his retreat to France. 

102. Death of the E[ing. — The ardor of the king for 
foreign conquest was cooled by his experience in Italy. Press- 
ing business at home, also, now claimed his attention so 
completely that he neglected the viceroy of Naples, with 
whom he had left 4,000 soldiers for the defense of his new 
kingdom. These had been attacked as soon as Charles had 
left the city; Naples capitulated, and only a remnant of 

• •* Tbc King of Aragon, In the mean time, leagued with the Venetians and Ludovlco 
Bforza of Milan, to drive the French from Italy. Philip de Comlnes, then Charles's 
envoy at Venice, warned him of the danger. It was considered most prudent to return 
to France.'*— Oroti>«*« Bist ory of France. 

t " It was while Charles VTII. was wasting his time at Naples that the marriages were 
arranged between the royal houses of Spain and Austria, by which the weight of these 

Seat powers was thrown Into the same scale, and the balance of Europe unsettled for 
e greater part of the following century."— fye«cott'» Ferdinand and Isabella, 
t A town m northern Italy about 13 miles from Parma. 



lOl. What title did he assume in Naples ? How were his enemies employed? 
Was Charles snccessfnl at the battle of Fomovo ? 

102* Did Charles retain Naples? What now claimed his attention ? What was 
the cause of his death ? 
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levy of an annual tax to meet the expenses of the goyem- 
ment, and the organization of local parliaments to assist the 
king in the government of the country. In the first two 
measures, he was aided by Bichemont {reesh^nong')^* Con- 
stable of France, and Jacques Coeur {zhah kyur), a wealthy 
citizen of Bourges, whom the king chose as his treasurer. 
The latter had grown immensely rich in the eastern trade, 
and all his ability and wealth were used in the service of the 
king. He afterward lost his favor and was thrown into 
prison, f Charles VII. was, with good reason^ called the 
Victorious, for he made himself one of the most powerful 
sovereigns of Europe. 

83. The improvements made in the manufacture and use 
of fire-arms were strikingly shown during this reign. In 
the capture of the fortress of Cherbourg (sMr'boorg), in 1450, 
and in the attack on Bordeaux, three years after, cannon were 
skillfully used by the French, and soon became common in 
the armies of Europe. By hastening the downfall of feudal- 
ism, this lifted up the common people, and the same result 
was aided by the invention of printing. Men began to be 
valued for their learning and ability rather than for their 
illustrious birth. A powerful impulse also was given to 
learning by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
(1453). The fear of the Turks drove from that city into 
western Europe many scholars who created there a love for 
classical learning, which bore abundant fruit. The reign of 
Charles VII. also saw the end of the great schism of the 
West, which had lasted seventy years, and had been the 
cause of many wars. 
1461 ^^* I^ui-S XI. — ^When Louis XL ascended the 

to throne, his accession was considered by the nobles as 
' their success, since he had for years been intriguing 

* "Next to Joan of Arc, Bichemont was tbe most effective and the most glorious 
amongst the liberators of France and the king.*'— ffwiiwrt. 

t His house at Bourges is still standing, and is considered one of the most perfect 
specimens of the architecture of the fifteenth century. 

83« What is said of the use of fire-arms ? What change did this produce ? What 
gave an Impulse to learning ? What was brought to an end ? 

84. How did the nobles regard tbe acceauon of Louis XI. ? Wen they satisfied 
afterward? Why not? 
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with them against their most formidable enemy, his father. 
Many of the changes also which he made were so great as 
to produce dissatisfaction and rebellion among the people, 
and this gave renewed hope to the nobles. Thei* joy, how- 
ever, was of short duration, for new laws were passed im- 
mediately after, which threatened their most cherished priv- 
ileges, 

85. One of his first acts was the purchase, in 1463, of five 
cities on the river Somme, which had been delivered to 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, by the treaty of Arras, 
with the understanding, however, that the king should have 
the privilege of buying them back. By this act he made the 
duke's son, Charles, the Count of Charolais {shd-ro-la), 
afterward Charles the Bold, his enemy. 

86. Iieague of the Public Good. — When the nobles 
saw that the king intended to pursue his own ends, tram- 
pling on their rights if necessary to reach them, they called 
together all the dissatisfied classes in France to resist him. 
This alliance was called the League of tlie Public Good 
(1465). The chief of the league was the king's brother, the 
Duke of Berri. In striving to reach Paris, the king's army 
came upon that of the allies, and a severe but indecisive 
battle was fought. The king entered Paris, however, and 
signed a treaty with his enemies. Immediately after, dis- 
turbances in Normandy called him away, and he was forced 
to sign another treaty to quiet his kingdom. In both 
of these, the cunning of the king and the insincerity of the 
nobles are plainly seen. The latter made advantageous 
terms for themselves, without paying much attention to the 
interests of the people, who, by entering the league with 
them, gave them their strength. 

87. By stratagem, the following year (1466), Louis gained 
the greater part of what he had lost by treaty. Normandy 
had been seized by him when Charles the Bold, Duke of 

85. What was one of his firgt acts ? To what did this lead ? 

86* Why was the Leasae of the Public Qood formed ? Who was its leader ? Were 
the interest of the people protected bv the Leagtie ? 

87* What did the king do in regard to Normandy ? By whom was his light to do 
this qnestioiied ? What was the result ? 
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Burgundy, was unable to prevent it. The latter had just 
come into full possession of the province of Burgundy by his 
father's death (1467), and now found allies to question the 
king's rigiit to Normandy, in Francis II. of Brittany, and 
in Edward IV. of England. Louis called together the States- 
General at Tours (1468), and laid before them the question 
whether Normandy should be severed from France. They 
objected, and their answer was sent to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. In the mean time, Louis had compelled the Duke 
of Brittany to sign a treaty, which prevented him from act- 
ing with the Duke of Burgundy. 

88. Capture of the King — Believing that he could 
gain more from Charles the Bold by negotiation than by bat- 
tle, Louis went to meet him at Peronne (pa-ron'), having 
first, as he supposed, made such arrangements that the Duke 
of Burgundy would not dare do violence to his person. 
While he was in his power, however, news was received of a 
revolt in the duke's Flemish possessions, which Louis was 
believed to have inspired. The duke, therefore, detained 
the king, and compelled him to go with him to the attack 
on Liege, which was one of the cities in revolt ; and the king 
was forced to fight on the side of the duke in quelling the 
rebellion he had himself incited.* Liege was taken by storm, 
and given over to all the horrors of rapine and carnage 

(1468). t 

89. The cunning of Louis, and the ease with which he 
broke his promises, caused him to be regarded always with 
suspicion, while his oppressions led to frequent complaints 

•When the king returned to Paris, the contempt of the people was shown In a re- 
Inarkable way. Cages were hung along the route he took containing Jays and magpies, 
which saluted him with cries or " Peronne ! " the name of the place where ne haaDeen 
duped. Finding that La Balue, one of his counselors, had been a secret adviser of the 
Duke of Burgundy, the king revenged himself upon lilm by confining him and one of bis 
accomplices, the bishop of Verdun, in iron cages in which they could neither stand up 
nor lie down at full length. This confinement lasted more than ten years. 

t " Every morning the flames were kindled at a fresh point, and more than seven weeks 
elapsed before they were flnally suffered to expire. The ruins, as at Binant, were 
searched, rifled, and leveled. Everything portable and of value was carried off. Not a 
single building which had been used or inhabited solely by laymen was left standing.'*— 
mrk's Charles the Bold. 



88. What was the consequence of the meeting of Lonis with the Duke of Bar- 
gundy at P6ronne ? 

89. How was Louis regarded by the people? Why did Charl^ the Bold inva4e 
France ? What was the result ? 
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from his people. He waa constantly annoyed, therefore, by 
plota against him, the chief ingtigator of -which vae his 
brother, the Dnke of Berry. The duke died, however, in 
1472 ; and Charlea 
the Bold avenged 
his death by in- 
rading the king- 
dom, on the pre- 
text that Lonie 
had poisoned him. 
After a short cam- 
paign, which he 
conducted with 
great cmelty, he 
was compelled to 
make peace. 

M. Charles tho 
Bold DOW applied 
himself to the in- 
crease and eonsoli- 
datioQ of hiB do- 
mains, and with 
BQch success that 
it was considered 
the richest coun- 
try in Christen- 
dom, He also 
sought to increase 
his power and dig- 
nity hy offering 
the hand of his 
daughter to tho 
Bon of the Empe- / 

rorof Germany, ^ 

Frederic III., 

90. What wflg the poaltion of C 
encet Wlul Ksnlt allieDded hie an 
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who, in return, should proclaim him king. In this pro- 
ject, however, he was thwarted by Louis, who brought 
such influence to bear upon the emperor that the alliance 
between him and Charles the Bold was prevented. Two 
years after (1475), the duke found himself involved in 
a war with the Swiss, during the progress of which Louis 
captured some of his possessions in Picardy and Artois. 

91. Invasion of the English. — The same year, the 
King of England, acting on the advice of Charles the Bold, 
landed at Calais with a large army, with the intention of 
invading France. The Duke of Burgundy, however, was 
not in a condition to give him the aid he had promised ; 
and Edward IV. consented to return to England with his 
army, on the payment by Louis of 75,000 crowns and an 
annual pension of 50,000 more, followed by the marriage of 
the dauphin with Edward's daughter, when they should be 
of proper age. This bargain was called by the people the 
merchants' truce. Two years after, Louis heard with joy the 
news of the death of his bitterest and bravest enemy, Charles 
the Bold, who was killed at the battle of Nancy * (1477). 

92. Thus far, the king had been singularly successful in 
his project of building up a strong ani stable government in 
France. Good fortune, and his own cunning and cruelty, 
rather than prowess on the battle-field, had been his instru- 
ments. Several of his most powerful enemies had died 
within a few years of each other ; and, at all times, Louis 
had been able, by the use of bribes, dissensions among his 
foes, or politic marriages, to hold them in check. One of 
his most important plans, however, now failed. 

* " The Inhabitants of Nancy, who saw the whole from their walls, were so frantic with 
loy as to hurry forth without precaution ; so that some fell by the hands of their friends, 
the Swiss, who struck without attending. The mass of the routed were Impelled by the 
inclination of the ground to a spot where two rivulets met, near a frozen pond, and the 
ice, which was weaker over these running waters, broke under the weight of the men-at- 
arms. Here the waning fortunes of the house of Burgundy sank forever. The duke 
stumbled there ; and he was followed by men whom Campobasso had left for the pur- 
pose. Others believe that it was a baker of Nancy who struck him first a blow on the 
head, and that a man-at-arms, who was deaf, and did not hear that he was the Duke of 
Burgundy, dispatched him with the thrusts of his lance."— Jf2cA«M*« JBMory qf France* 

9 1 . At whose reauest did Edward IV. invade France ? Why, and on what terms, 
did he return to En^rland ? What was this treaty called by the people ? 

92. What is saiu of the king^s success in founding a strong government ? By 
what means bad be accomplishea this ? 
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93. Charles the Bold had left an only child, Mary of Bnr- 
gnndy, aged twenty years. So rich was the heritage of Bur- 
gundy that five suitors for her hand appeared. Among them 
, Lotiis placed his son, the dauphin Charles, then only eight 
years old. Soon discoyering, however, that his suit in be- 
half of his son was hopeless, he set to work to dismember 
Burgundy, and add some portions of it to France. Mary of 
Burgundy, disgusted with his treachery, married Maximil- 
ian, scm of the Emperor of Germany and Archduke of Aus- 
tria (1177). This marriage laid the foundation of the great- 
ness of the house of Austria, and led to a rivalry which 
lasted nearly two centuries. Fivo years after, occurred the 
death of Mary of Burgundy and the treaty of peace at Arras, 
in which the Flemings, wearied with their new master, Maxi- 
milian, made proposals to Louis to marry the dauphin to 
Margaret, the infant 
daughter of Mary, who 
was to bring with her as 
her dowry half the pos- 
sessions of the bonse of 
Burgundy (1483). 
.94. Death of the 
King. — Louis was now 
nearly sixty years of age. 
Though be bad oppressed 
his people aud kept him- 
self almost constantly at 
war with the nobles, sueb 
was bis ability, that the 
territory of France was 
largely increased during 
bis reign, and its influence 
was respected throughout 
Europe. Brutal in dispo- 




93. What le KaLd of 
04, How bad LoDle 



e aSecteil France t What was lila cliuacler! 
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sition, cold-hearted and grasping, he made treaties only to 
break them when it served his purpose, and conquered his 
enemies by dividing them ; and, when this did not succeed, 
made use of violence and murder. Notwithstanding his con- 
stant wars, he was exceedingly afraid of death. His palace at 
Plessis-les-Tours {ples'See-latoor) was a castle strongly forti- 
fied and guarded by armed troops ; and during his last years, 
he used extraordinary means to prolong his life. He died in 
1483, and was buried in the church of Notre Dame at Clery.* 

95. In carrying out his selfish plans, Louis made many 
changes which remained as permanent improvements. One 
of the most useful of these was the establishment of a postal 
system, in 1464, which, though used for a long time mainly 
for his own correspondence, gave rise to the modem mail. 
He also granted the right of appeal from a lower court to 
his o^vn, compelled the nobles to take a more active part 
in civil affairs, and extended the freedom of elections. He 
passed laws, also, for the encouragement of industry, opened 
new routes of travel and commerce to the East, fostered the 
art of printing, built many strongholds for the defense of his 
kingdom, and established or re-organized several schools and 
universities. The first silk-mills in Prance were established 
at Tours during his reign ; and he attracted merchants from 
different parts of France and Europe to the new markets and 
fairs^which he opened, by granting them more liberal terms 
than his predecessors. 
14§3 •*• Charles VIII. {the Affable).— The heir to the 

to vacant throne was Charles, the youngest child of 
149§ jjQi^ig^ ^}jen only thirteen years old. He was ill- 

* The most extraordinary means were taken to protect the kingr from dan^r. Man> 
traps prevented the approach of every one to the castle ; beside which he waa guarded 
by a band of Scotch archers, and every suspicious person found in the vicinity was im- 
mediately shot or hung. The trees around the castle constantly had such vlctuns bulg- 
ing from their branches, and the ground was strewed with human bones. The miserable 
wretch sought to beguile the weary hours at first with hunting rats, and afterward by 
watching the dancing of peasants from the castle windows. Tristan rHermlte, his hang- 
man, Oliver Daim. his barber, and Jacque Cottier, his physician, were his only companions ; 
and yet he sought to prolong his life. He tried to keep off death by all the arts of super 
Btltion. He kept various relics about his person, and his cap was stuck around with little 

95. What were sohie of the changes produced during his reign? What new in- 
dustries date from his reign ? 

96. Who succeeded Louis XL ? What is said of him? What maxim had Louis 
left him for his guidance ? 
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shaped and ignorant, if not feeble-minded ; and the princes 
who had been the enemies of Louis thought that, in his 
youth and weakness, an opportunity was presented them of 
undoing his father's work. Louis had left him a single 
maxim as his guide : ^* He who knows how to deceive, knows 
how to reign." The youngest sister of the king was married 
to the Duke of Orleans, who was thus the nearest noble to 
the throne ; but the education of the young king was in- 
trusted to another sister, Anne, who had been chosen for 
this office by Louis on account of her ability. She had been 
married to Peter of Beaujeu {hO'Zhuh')^ of the house of 
Bourbon, and was known as the "Lady of Beaujeu." 

97. A struggle for the control of the king at once ensued ; 
and this, together with the frightful condition of the coun- 
try, made it necessary to call together the States-General. 
The session began at Tours, on the 15th of January, 1484 ; 
and it was decreed that the king should preside over the 
executive council, when absent his place to be filled by 
the Duke of Orleans, who was thus virtually placed at the 
head of the government ; but the influence of Anne of 
Beaujeu over the king was so great that she was really the 
ruler of France.* She soon found occasion to quarrel with 
the Duke of Orleans, and, ordered his arrest. He saved 
himself, however, by flight, and with the support of the 
Duke of Brittany and other nobles, took up arms against 
the king's forces, but was captured soon after in battle 
(1488), and sent to the castle of Bourges, where he was 
kept a prisoner for three years. Less than a month after 
the battle, Anne signed a treaty of peace at Sable (sah-bla), 
highly favorable to France. (See Prog. Map No, 3.) 



leaden Imaees of saints to which he olTered his prayers. Holy oil was brought to him 
from Rheims, and the Saltan Bajazet sent him holy relics from Constantinople. His suite 
of apartments In the castle contained thirty rooms, all connecting, and secured by com- 
plicated locks : and the king never slept twice in the same chamber. 

• ♦' When the States-General had separated, Anne, without difficulty or uproar, ro- 
Bomed, as she had assumed on her father's death, the government of France ; and slio 
kept it yet for seven years, from 1484 to 1491. During all this time, she had a rival and 
foe in Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was one day to be Louis XII."— ©wfeor* BUtory cf 
France. 

97, Who was placed at the head of the government ? Who was the real ruler of 
France ? What happened to the Duke of Orleans ? What treaty was made ? 
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i. Anne of Brittany. — Hardly had the treaty of Sa- 
ble been concluded when Francis of Brittany died, leaving 
his dukedom to his daughter Anne, a child of twelve. From 
among her many suitors, Maximilian was chosen ; but the 
danger to France from any increase of his power was so 
great, that Charles was sent by Anne of Beaujeu to invade 
Brittany, where he captured the city of Eennes (ren), in 
which the young duchess had taken refuge ; and soon after 
he married her (1491).* By this marriage, Brittany ceased 
to be an independent State ; and its enterprising people, 
whose stubbornness had always caused the kings of France 
so much trouble, became a part of the French nation. 

99. Invasion of Italy. — Anne of Beaujeu now retired 
to her estates, leaving the young king of age, and master 
of a united kingdom. From the moment that Charles 
VIII., however, lost the support of her guiding hand, he 
began to engage in enterprises which put in peril the safety 
of France. Having drawn around himself a majority of 
the great feudal lords, they inspired him with the romantic 
ideas of their class, urging him to engage in some brilliant 
expedition which should give luster to the arms of France. 
Though the neighboring powers were forming a strong league 
against him on account of his capture of Brittany, he turned 
his back on the dangers which threatened him, and assembled 
an army of 50,000 men, and more than 140 pieces of artil- 
lery at the foot of the Alps, for the invasion of Italy, f 

100. Capture of Naples. — Charles entered Italy not 
only with the intention of occupying Naples, but of leading 
his army through Greece to the capture of Constantinople, 

* "Anne still held with all the faithfulness of a wife to Maximilian, to whom she was 
nominally betrothed. An ostensible act of compulsion was deemed requisite to over- 
come her reluctance. A roval army besieged her in Rennes. One of the conditions ot 
the capitulation was, that she should espouse the King of France. This marriage really 
as well as ceremoniously took place."— O*0!/)e'« History of France, 

t The pretext for this Invasion was an old cla|m to the kingdom of Naples bequeaUied 
to France by the house of Anjou. 

98 • By what means did Anne of Brittany become the wife of Charles VJII. ? What 
was the result to the province of Brittany ? 

09. Whnt did Anne of Beaujeu now do ? What step did the king afterward 
take ? With what force whs this invasion undertaken ? 

1 00. What designs had Charles in his invasion ? What is said of Us extrava* 
gance ? Of his success ? 
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and even to that of Jerusalem. In the first steps of this 
modem crusade he was successful. The constant wars of 
the many petty states of Italy had so reduced their power 
that none were strong enough to oppose him. So great was 
the extrayagance of Charles, however, that the money set 
apart for this expedition was spent before he entered Italy. 
He continued on his way, meeting the necessary expenses by 
pawning the diamonds of the court ladies with whom ho 
danced, and borrowing money at high rates ; while his im- 
proved artillery contributed greatly to his success in arms. 
City after city surrendered ; and, on the 22d of February, 
1495, the French army entered Naples. 

101 • During his absence, his enemies had collected their 
forces.* While Charles was amusing himself in Naples f by 
the ceremony of a coronation in which he took the title of 
*' King of Naples, Emperor of the East, and King of Jeru- 
salem," the army of the allies was on the march, and meet- 
ing him on his return at For-no'vo J (1495), engaged him 
with 35,000 men — a force more than three times as great as 
that of tlie French. Though the king won a victory, it was 
dearly bought. His success served only to open a way for 
his retreat to France. 

102. Death of the E[ing. — ^The ardor of the king for 
foreign conquest was cooled by his experience in Italy. Press- 
ing business at home, also, now claimed his attention so 
completely that he neglected the viceroy of Naples, with 
whom he had left 4,000 soldiers for the defense of his new 
kingdom. These had been attacked as soon as Charles had 
left the city; Naples capitulated, and only a remnant of 

* *' Tbe Kins of Aragon, in the mean time, leagued witb the Venetians and Ludovico 
Bforza of Milan, to drive the French from Italy. Philip de Comines, then Charles's 
envoy at Venice, warned him of the danger. It was considered most prudent to return 
to France."— Oroti>«*« EJst oru o f France. 

t " It was while Charles Vnl. was wasting his time at Naples that the marriages were 
arranged between the royal houses of Spain and Austria, by which the weight of these 
great powers was thrown into the same scale, and the balance of Europe unsettled for 
the greater part of the following century."— /Ve«cott*» Ferdinand and Isabella, 

t A town m northern Italy about 13 miles from Parma. 



101« What title did he assume in Naples ? How were his enemies employed ? 
Was Charles successful at the battle of Fomovo f 

102* Did Charles retain Naples ? What now claimed his attention? What was 
the caofle of his death ? 
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the little army returned to France. The distresses of his 
people now became the subject of the king's thoughts^ and 
he applied himself carefully to remove them. ^ Death sum- 
moned him, however, at the very beginning of his labors. 
While passing along a gloomy gallery in the castle of Am- 
boise {am-bwahs') one day, he struck his head against a 
door; and, a few hours after, died in convulsions (1498). 
With him ended the direct line of the house of Valois. 

103. The reign of Charles VIII. is principally noticeable 
for the change which it marks in the warlike activities of 
France, and in her policy toward neighboring nations. Up 
to this time, the energy of her kings had been spent at home 
in contests with the great lords, for the establishment of the 
royal poAvcr. This was now so secure that another outlet 
was needed, and this was found in foreign war. Charles 
VIII. was the first French king who, with an army organ- 
ized upon the modern plan, entered upon a path of foreign 
conquest. His success was not great, but the example set 
by him was followed by his successors for many years. 

State of Society in Feance dubikg the Valois 

Period. 

104. States-General. — The grand council of the nation, 
the States-General, was convened in 1357, the year after the 
disastrous battle of .Poitiers. The first convocation of this 
assembly took place during the reign of Philip IV. (1303) ; 
and this event serves to mark the predominating influence 
of civil institutions over the military forms of feudalism. 
In this council, were represented the three orders — the no- 
bles, the clergy, and the commons, the latter being called 
the Tiers Etat (third estate).* 

* " Taking the history of France In Its entirety and under all its phases, the third estate 
has been the most active and determining element In the process of French clylliiation.** 

—Guizot. 

103. What marked change dates from the reign of Charles Vm.? What is said 
of his success in Italj', and the influence of his example ? 

104. When were the States-General convened ? what did the States-General con- 
stitute? When was this council first convoked ? Wliat does this mark ? What were 
represented in it ? 
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105. In the assembly of 1357^ the third estate came into 
conflict with the royal authority ; and, at every subsequent 
convention, the proceedings showed a spirit of resistance to 
the corruptions and tyranny of the court, from which re- 
sulted measures of great advantage to the people. The 
States-General of 1484 demanded that these assemblies should 
be called at regular periods, and that taxes should be levied 
equally upon all classes. The effect of these measures, how- 
ever, was not lasting ; the king only convoked the States 
when he pleased^ and the nobles and clergy together could 
always outvote the commons. Hence the people, during the 
troubled period of the Hundred Years' War, made but little 
improvement in their political condition. 

106. At the opening of the proceedings, it was the custom 
for the king to be present, and to make a short speech, after 
which the Chancellor of France explained at length the pur- 
poses of the session. The nobles and clergy remained seated 
and covered, while the commons stood up with bare heads. 
After a reply to the chancellor, from the president of each 
order, the three orders retired to their several rooms. When 
the deliberations were complete, they again convened, and 
presented to the king their wishes, demands, or complaints, 
in the form of suggestions. 

107. The king made no reply ; and the assembly, after 
voting a pecuniary tax, separated. Thus it will be seen 
that the States-General was not a legislative body, all laws 
being made by the king, who could listen or not to the de- 
mands of his people. France was thus virtually an absolute 
monarchy, the king's power not being limited by any con- 
stitutional provisions, as the King of England was by the 
Great Charter. 

108. Education, Iiiterature, and Art. — Schools 
scarcely existed at this time. Scholars wandered about, 

105* What is said of the States-General of 1357 ? What of the session of 1484 7 
What was the effect of this ? 

106* Describe the proceedings at a session of the States-General. 

107. Was it a Ieg:i8latiYe body f What was France yirtnally ? 

108* What is said of the schools of this period ? The University of Paris? 

7 
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giving inBtruction to auch pupils as they could collect* 
The diBcipline was brutal, as ib shown in pictnres of the 
times, the rod beiog used on all occasions and in the sererest 
manner. The University of Paris was attended by stadeuts 
from all parts of Europe, but little real knowledge was 
imparted, t Astrology was a favorite science at this period, 




the influence of the stars upon human affairs being nni 
versally believed E\ en physicians consulted the stars in the 
treatment of the sick J 
109. Charles V. founded the Eoyal Library of Pari8,§ and 

• An oliboDli. entitled the" ScboUra'MlBerloB" (JflMrta SoAofcuUdomm). doplcB In 
a gnpblc manner the eraelty and aereHty at the aetaoDl-muten towmrd their poor 
■cnolanjJ'Hliofle faeesr*' he says, "were pale and bajnrArd. their baLrnefflectcd. and tbe[r 

t About the Mme o( the eipalslon o( the EnEllBh, tn 1436. when Charles Til. nude hli 
trlnmplul aotiT Into Parli, the university nnmbered about 13,000 BtudsnU. The nndy of 
Ihe Qr«Bk laniaue was In trod need about that time, 

IMjjter OernBe. ustrnioHcr to Charles V-(onnded « college InParlilor the eipresi 
oennuTtbMlhlilM^endcd iclence commencod to decline; andjeren •« late » ^e end 

"("now tteHaMonal Llb™r7°*lt MnUiM at nreBcnl more'lhan''w«B,Wprtnl^ ™hinie* 
IMuOD mannacrlpta. BOOJXn map*, charts, etc.. 1.300,000 enKravlncB, and • cabinet of etOot 
■nt medals, conlalning OFer QD.ODO apeclmens. 

109. Wlut did Charles V. found r What Is oald or iliii llbtaiy I WhMwotkiM* 
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was a generous patron of literature and art. From his 
father he inherited a collection of twenty books^ which he 
increased to nine hundred. Among these were many transla- 
tions, which he caused to be made, of Latin and Greek 
authors into French ; but they were, of course, very imper- 
fect. Froissarfs Chronicles and the Memoirs of Philippe 
de Comines are the most noted productions of this period. 
Poetry was nothing more than a composition of wretched 
rhymes; and the histories generally were a kind of petty 
gossip, sometimes filled with indecencies. 

110. There were French paintings, but they were usual- 
ly of a very grotesque character, awkward in design, and 
wretched in execution. Perspective was mainly disregarded ; 
and the figures often had labels in their mouths to show 
whom they represented. This mode of representation was 
very much in vogue, originating, it is said, with the jesting 
advice of an Italian artist to a French painter. Architec- 
ture was in a better condition, and many splendid buildings 
were erected during this period. Allusion has already been 
made to the magnificent house of Jacques Goeur. Charles 
VIIL, while in Italy, acquired a taste for architecture ; and, 
on his return, ordered the erection of the palace at Amboise 
{am'hwahs')y which he adorned with splendid statues and 
paintings. 

111. The drwma was confined to the Mysteries and Jfo- 
ralitieSy the former being plays representing incidents 
and events in sacred history. In 1385, at the marriage of 
Charles VL and Isabel of Bavaria, a play was acted before 
the royal pair, entitled "The History of the Death of our 
Saviour," the performers being all monks. The play lasted 
eight days, having eighty-seven characters, the chief of 
whom was St. John. In 1403, the king granted letters- 
patent to some of the citizens of Paris to form an associa- 
tion to represent the Mystery of the Passion. This is the 
origin of the modem tragedy in France ; as the performance 

110. What is 8«id of Paintinsr ? Architecture ? Of Charles VHI.? 

111. To what was the drama confined ? What is said of the Mysteries ? The 
Moralities ? 
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of the Moralities, or Moral Plays, is of the comedy. As an 
example of the latter, may be mentioiied the £xAibition of 
F^y, which attracted great atteation at the time. 

112. Inrentioiu. — ^At the ai^ of Ams, in 1411, me 
was made for the first time of mnalrat^ then called hand- 
cannons. PUjiog-caids were improved, games of cards hav- 
ing been introduced to amuse the unfortunate Charles VI. 
during his lucid iutervals.* About 1420, painting in oils 
was introduced, before which time all pictures were in water 
colors. Louis XI. favored trade and commerce of every 
kind, encouraged the new art of printing, endowed a school 
of medicine at Paris, and inaugurated a postal system. Ad 
attempt wits also made to light the streets of the capital. 

113. Cotrtome. — Various changes occurred in the style 
of dress during this period. Charles VII. revived the fash- 
ion of long and loose garments ; but, during the icign of 
Louis XL, a total revolution took place, the ladies laying 
aside their long ti'ains and sleeves, and asenming in tbeir 
place broad borders of fur, velvet, or silk. In the reign of 
Charles YL, the head-di'ess was of extraordinary breadth; 
subsequently it was very high — sometimes more than three 
feet. Peaked shoes of great length were also a singular fea- 
tnre of the costume.f 

114. Tlie houses of the rich were furnished with great 
splendor, the arts of design having made conMderable prog- 

miy the Etaurctunen ; tlie apatla (plkc-tieiili). deaote tlie Dobla 

mid MldE lie long IMina fo their gowns, and In Ifcn of 

._ -of minever, BiMtfii. and others— or of ytlTelind ™rlon> 

■tbreadtta. Thejil - — ^— ^----. — 



n UmHuMen hWi. griiiliially tspertng to the top. Bomo ha 
t, ttudkoRb^ wreiHbed ironnd them, the Pimera haneliigi 
^ ■!» wore Mlkea glrdleg of ■ gruter breadth ibaa rontierly. wt 



Tbar ■!» wore iniEeB glrdleg of ■ gruter breadth ibaa rontie^y. with 
wM nllnunklMeamaoIinwrotrloilj-ilecKQaiti dlvcn faslilana il; 
■ceuncniMd to TOT tiKm. At the tunc lline, uicn won- elinrter Jaeliei 



Dt tfaSit.^raa 111 

-JitMih&M. TbeL—- „ -, 

tIiclrlinMliUu7hBa<ilDUi6«in«iof squsnorof an rllln hcl^t. Knlihta ui 
iDdlCerenlly WOTB awmanBDMiptuauB gcidqn phnlne. Even the vetTYiirleu ha 
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resB at this time. We read of the "fine linen of Bheime," 
Thich was sold at an extravagant price ; and of fabrics made 
of "silk and silver tissae." Rich carpets and tapestry, and 
other articles of furniture spoken of, give evidence that 
means were not wanting for loxnrions living and for the grati- 
fication of expensive tastes. Stone was used in construct- 
ing the basements of bouses, the upper portions being con- 
structed of wood. In the richer kind of houses, the front 
was adorned with projecting comer posts, covered with carv- 
ings of figures — foliage, auimals, beads of angels, etc.* 

US, Paris during this period 
was often the scene of dreadful 
tumult; and, at certain times, 
the mortality in the city was I 
tearfnl. In 1438, there were | 
5,000 deaths at the Hotel Dien ; 
and in the city, 45,000, Wolves I 
prowled through the streets, at 
this dreadful time, and carried i 
ofF a number of children. Fam- 
ine and pestilence depopulated 
the city. In 1466, malefactors 
and vagabonds of all countries 
were invited to fill up the broken I 
ranks of tbe population, which, 
at the dose of the reign of Louis XL, numbered about 
300, 000. t 







1 The (otlovinB iH 
dawa Ibc ibai* irb-r 
Uu of nwll bells, ^ 
■ama Hlled upon All i. 
people vho ailed si 
tmlea-pgaple hawki 
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116. DistinguiBhed Writers. — ^During this period, 
there were but few writers whose works were of any perma- 
nent value. The most noted are Jean Froissart (bom in 
1337, died in 1410), who wrote the Chronicles, or annals of 
France from 132G to 1400 ; and Philippe de Comines* (bom 
1445, died 1509), for a time the favorite of Charles the Bold, 
who wrote the Memoires, giving a complete view of the affairs 
of his time, including a vivid picture of the character of 
Louis XI. To these may be added Jean de Gerson {zAdr- 
song) (1363-1429), sumamed "The most Christian Doc- 
tor," who became Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
He wrote a treatise On the Co7i8olation of Theology, and is 
supposed by some to have been the author of the celebrated 
religious work entitled The Imitation of Clirist, which is 
usually ascribed to Thomas a Kempis. f Christine de Pisan 
(pezan) (1333-1411) was a noted poetess of the period ; and 
Alain Chartier {shar-te-d') (1386-1449), the private secretary 
of Charles VI., and afterward of Charles VII., wrote sevend 
poems of considerable merit, among them The Books of the 
Four Ladies, 



* Comines paased from the service of Charles the Bold Into that of his great rival, 
l<oals XI. of France, In 1472 ; and by the latter he was loaded with honors and favors. 
After the death of Louis, he was banished becanso he favored t^e party of the Duke of 
Orleans. He came Into favor again under Charles VIII., whom he accompanied on his 
expedition Into Italy. He subsequently wrote the Memoirest which give the history of his 
time from 1464 to 1498. 

t A German writer who flourished during the fifteenth century (died 1^). The weight 
of evidence seems to favor his claim to the authorship of the work referred to, of which 
it has been said that it is ** the nearest approach to the divine spirit of Christ which has 
ever emanated from the human mind, and may be considereaa benefit bequeathed to 
suffering humanity." 

116. What distinguished writers are referred to ? What is said of Froissart ? Of 
Comines ? Of Jean de Oerson ? Christine de Pisan ? Alain CharUer 7 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A.D. 

1328. Philip VT. Reigned 22 years. 
1346. Battle of Crecy. 
1350. John {le Bon). Reigned 14 years. 
1856. Battle of Poitiers. 

1357. Meeting of the States-General. 

1358. The Jacquerie. 
1361. The Black Plague. 
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1364. Charles V. {le Sage). Reigned 16 years. 

1370. Capture of limoges by the Black Prince. 

1380. Death of Du Guesclin. 

1380. Charles VL (le Bien-Aime), Reigned 42 years. 

1382. Battle of Rosebecque. 

1404 Death of Pliilip of Burgundy. 

1407. Assassination of the Duke of Orleans. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1419. Assassination of John the Fearless. 

1420. Treaty of Troyes. 

1422. Charles VIL (fe Victorieux). Reigned 39 years. 

1429. The king crowned at Rheims. 

1431. Joan of Arc burned at Rouen. 

1450. Conquest of Normandy. 

1453. End of the Hundred Years' War. 

1461. IiOtds XL Reigned 22 years. 

1477. Death of Charles the Bold. 

1483. Charles VIII. {V Affable,) Reigned 15 years. 

1495. Capture of Naples by the French. 

1498. Death of Charles VIII. End of the House of Valois. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE HOUSE OP VALOIS. 

Charles, Count of Valois, son of Philip III. 

I 
Philip VI. 

I 
John {le Bon). 

! 

I \ 1 1 

CharleB Y. Louis, Duke of Anjon. John, Duke of Berry. Philip, 

I Duke of Burgundy 



Charles VI. Louis, Duke of Orleans, 

(assassinated in 1407.) 



I i I 

Charles VII. Isabella, married to Richard 11. Catharine, married to 

of England. Henry V. of England. 



i I 

Louis XI. Charles, Duke of Berry. 

^-1 , 1 

Charles VIH. Anne, married to Jeanne, married to 

Sire de Beaujeu. the Duke of Orleans, 

afterward Louis XII. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL BSVIEW. 

PAOI 

1. What were the important events in the reign of Philip YI. ? 10 to 106 

2. How were the territoriul limitg of France enlarged during his refgn f . ... 104 

3. What were the imi>ortaiit oveiit8 of King John's reign i 106 to 118 

4. Give an account of hin war with England 106, 107, 106 

5. Of the contest with Stephen Marcel 108 to 111 

6. Of King John's capture, return to France and England, and death...l06, 111, 112, 118 

7. What were the important events in the reign of Charles V. f 118 to 119 

8. Give the particulars of the crut<ade against Don Pedro of Castile 114, 115 

9. Give an account of the war with England 115, 116, 117 

10. State what you can of Du Guesclin 114 to 117 

11. What did Charles V. accomplish for France and civilization ? 118, 119 

12. WMmt were the important acts in the reign of Charles YI. ? 119 to 187 

13. Give an account of the revolt in Flanders during Ids reign .*..... 190, 121 

14. Of the Great Schism 121 

15. State the fact** connected with ELing Charles's insanity 121, 128 

16. Those connected with the career of John the Fearless 122, 128 

17. Of the war between the Burgundians and Armagnacs 123 to 125 

18. What were the principal events in the reign of Charles VII. ? 127 to 184 

19. State all you can of Joan of Arc 128 to 181 

20. Give an account of the conquest of Normandy 182, 138 

21. W^hat were the principal events in the war between Charles VII. and 

England ? 127 to 183 

22. What advance was made by France in the arts, mannfactores, antf learn- 

in;^' during the reijm of Charles YH. ? 134 

23. When did the reign of Louis XI. begin and end? 184, 140 

24. Give the historj' of the League of the Public Good 134 to 138 

25. Give the facts in the career of Charles the Bold 185 to 138 

26. State what you can of his daughter, Mary of Burgundy 139 

27. Describe the character of Louis XI. 188 to 140 

28. What was accomplished for France during his reign ? 140 

29. When did the reign of Charles \T[L begin and end ? 140,144 

80. What was the character of Charles VIL ? 140 to 144 

81. Describe the early troubles in his reign 141, 142 

82. Give an account of the invasion of Italy 142,148,144 

83. How was the States-General composed in 1357 ? 144 

34. What is paid of the times when this grand council might be called ?. . . . 145 

35. How did it come in conflict with the power and will of the king? 145 

36. Give all the facts in relation to the Assembly of 1357 145 

37. What is stated of education, literature, and art during the Valois pe- 

riod? 146,146,147 

38. What is said of the inventions of that period f 148 

39. How did the people dress during the same time ? 148 

40. How were the houses of the rich famished ? 148, 149 

41. How were the houses built and adorned ? 149 

42. What was the condition of Paris then ? 149 

43. Name some of the most noted writers of the times 150 

44. State what you can of Philippe de Comincs 160 and note 

45. Of Thomas k Kempis, and the book, The Imitation qf Christ 160 

46. Name, in chronological order, the kings of the House of Valois 150, 151 



PAET ni. 
FRANCE IN MODERN TIMES. 



skotion" i. 
The Valois-Obleans Bbanch. 

Etiending from the Aceessian of Louis Xn, (1498) to tJie death of Henry 

In. (1589). 

1409 '• Lo'i^ Xn, — ^He who had been the enemy of 
to France, during the reign just ended, now became its 
king. This was Louis, Duke of Orleans, who as- 
cended the throne at the age of thirty-six, under the title 
of Louis XII. His first acts and sayings gave proof of a 
nobler nature than France had found among her kings for 
many years. His hatred for his former foes was buried for- 
ever in the famous announcement that " it did not become 
the King of France to resent the injuries of the Duke of 
Orleans." This was followed by a refusal to accept the cus- 
tomary gift paid by all who held special privileges from the 
crown on the accession of a king. 

2. His conduct in some respects, however, is open to grave 
censure, though it was justified by the custom of the time 
in which he lived. Anne of Brittany, who had become a 
widow by the death of Charles VIII., retired to her estates ; 
and there was danger that, by a second marriage, she would 
separate Brittany from France. Louis, therefore, divorced 
his wife, a daughter of Louis XI., and married Anne of 

1 • What wan the character of Louis XII. ? How was it shown ? 
ft* Oive an account of his marriage to Anne of Brittany. What other questionable 
meaaore of the king's is referred to f 

7* 153 
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Brittany.* Another questionable measure which Louis re- 
solved upon was the invasion of Italy^ the path for which 
had been opened by his predecessor, f 

3. He set out, however, on his Italian campaign with 
more discretion than Charles VIII. He made treaties with 
his neighbors, and alliances with some of the powers in the 
country he was about to invade. When the French army, 
therefore, marched upon Milan, its capture was easy. It 
fell in 1499, but was so badly governed by its commander, an 
Italian in the service of Louis, that its dissatisfied citizens 
permitted its re-capture four months afterward. Soon, 
however, another French army advanced against it, and met 
the Milanese at No-va'ra (1500). The majority of each army 
being Swiss, who had entered the service for pay, each com- 
mander was afraid to risk a battle, but set himself to brib- 
ing the army of his adversary. The result was favorable to 
the French, who captured the Italian general, and sent him 
to France, where he remained a prisoner ten years. J 

!• Seizure of Naples. — Louis now formed a plan with 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, to divide the kingdom of 
Naples between them. As before, he made alliances with 
the ruling powers in the north of Italy, and then marched 
upon Naples. Frederick III. of that city called upon Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, who was his cousin, for aid. Spanish 
troops, under the great general Gonsalvo de Cordova, § were 
permitted to enter the kingdom and garrison its fortresses, 
under the pretense of defending them against the French. 
They treacherously gave them up, however, and Frederick 
was forced to flee. He finally sought refuge with Louis, 

• The Pope (Alexander VI.), on the appllnatlon of the klnif, granted the divorce ; and 
Louis conferred certpln honors and rewards on Caesar Bon;la. , _ ^ . ,.„ _ 

t " Louis XII., on ascending the throne, assumed the titles of Duke of Milan and King 
of Naples, thus announcing his intention of asserting his claims, deriyed through the 
Visconti family, to the former, and, through the Angevin dynasty, to the latter state.*'— 
VreJicoWa Ferdinand and Imbella. ..... ,, , „ , .^ « . ^ 

t This was Ludovlco Sforza. He was Immured for life In a dismal cell in the Caatle of 
Loches. When Informed that he had been restored to freedom, he expired from the 
effect of the sudden sliock upon his wasted frame (1510). _, ^ ^^ ^,^, ^ ^^ ^ 

$ " Gk>nsalvo de Cordova was, by general consent, greeted with the title of toe Oreat 
Captain, by which he Is much more familiarly known in Spanish, and. it may be added, in 
most histories of the period, than by his own name."— /Ye»cott*» Fermnandand laabella. 

3. What city did he capture in Italy ? What followed ? What took place »t No- 
vara ? Who was captured? 

4. Into wbat plot did the king enter ? What was the result 7 
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who gave him the county of Maine for his residence, and a 
pension. 

5. Battle of Gaxigliano. — ^Naples was captured, but 
the captors quarreled over the spoils. The French at first 
had the advantage ; but were outwitted by the Spaniards, 
who drew them into a scheme for a series of personal com- 
bats between the knights of the two armies, after the man- 
ner of the order of chivalry. These encounters were of 
great service to the Spaniards, who thus gained time for 
reinforcements to reach them. They then attacked the 
French and defeated them. Angry at this treachery of his 
ally and the defeat which followed it, Louis sent another 
army into Italy, which was met by the Spaniards at Gari- 
gliano {gd-ril'ydh'no), and disastrously beaten (1503). 
Thus Naples was again lost to France. In the knightly 
contests above mentioned, and in the battle at Garigliano, 
the Chevalier Bayard (ba'ard) greatly distinguished him- 
self. 

6. The Treaty of Blois. — The fortunes of the French 
in Italy were now in such peril that Louis wisely decided 
upon a triple treaty of peace with the emperor and the Arch- 
duke Philip. This was signed at Blois (1504). One of its 
conditions provided for the dismemberment of Venice ; and 
it was also proposed to give Naples, which had been the 
cause of the Italian war, to Charles of Austria, a grandson of 
Maximilian, who should then marry Claude, the daughter of 
Louis. But Charles was already heir to vast possessions in 
Austria, Spain, and Flanders, and might be heir to many 
others. It was unwise, therefore, to increase his power, and 
an early occasion was found for breaking the treaty of Blois. 
It was done openly, however, by an assemblage of the States- 
General at Tours (1506). 

7. Capture of Genoa. — The following year, Louis 

5. How were the French outwitted by the Spaniards ? Was the result of the battl« 
of Garigliano favorable to the French ? Who distir^ished himself specially ? 

6. Why was the treaty of Blois oV»jectionable ? How long were its terms observed 1 
How was it broken ? 

7. How was Genoa punished ? Who inspired the league of Cambray ? What waa 
its object ? Where is Cambray ? 
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found time to enter Italy again and capture Genoa, -which 
had risen agaiuEt 
him.* The re- 
pnblic ol Venice 
-was at this time 
rich and power- 
ful, and had in- 
creased its power 
by the recent wars 
in Italy. The 
neighboring pow- 
ers now formed 
a league agaiuBt 
it at Cambray 
(1508). The ob- 
ject of thia league 
was conquest; but 
a pretext was 
needed for m^- 
ing war upon the 
republic, and this 
was given by the 
guiding spirit of 
the league, Pope 
Julius II., who published an interdict against Venice (1509). 
8. Battle of Agnadello. — The French were the Srst* 
to take the field. Their army came up with that of the 
Venetians at Agnadello (ahn-tfah-del'lo), and defeated it 
(150D). The Venetians, however, took refuge inthe marsh 
country around Venice, where the artillery and caralry of 
the enemy could not act. Some of the objects of the league 
being accomplished, the Pope now found it easy to dissolve 
it by presenting new objecte of ambition to some of its 
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members against the others. He absolved the Venetians, and 
united them with Maximilian, Ferdinand, and the Swiss, 
against the French. The French possessions and allies 
in Italy were attacked; and Louis, after some hesitation, 
march^ to their defense. 

9. The Holy League. — ^After much fighting, in which 
the aged Pope engaged in person, and the Cheyalier Bayard 
won increased renown, Louis thought to weaken the cause 
of the Pope by degrading him in the eyes of the Christian 
world, for having left his holy office in the Church to soil 
his garments with the dust and blood of the battle-field. A 
council was, therefore, called for this purpose by Louis at 
Pisa (pe'zah) ; but the result was the reverse of what he had 
expected. Instead of humbling the Pope, this attack of 
France united the Christian powers in his defense; and a 
Holy League was formed (1511) to defend him against 
France, the enemy of the Church. The members of the Holy 
League were Henry VIII. of England ; Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, Maximilian, the Swiss, and the Eepublic of Venice. 

10. Oaston de Foiz. — In the war that ensued, the 
command of the French army was confided to Gaston de 
Foix (fwah), a nephew of the king, twenty-two years of age. 
He attacked the armies of the league before they had formed 
a junction, and after several battles, in all of which he was 
victorious, was mortally wounded * in a battle with the Span- 
iards near Eavenna (1512). f He was succeeded by La Palice 
(pah-lees'), but the tide of victory had turned against the 
French. Pope Julius called another council, in which 
France was publicly denounced ; the allies of the French 
deserted them, and, one by one, the cities they had taken 
were recaptured by the enemy. 

• "I would fftln.** Bald Lonls XII., when he heard of his death, "have no longer an Inch 
of land In Italy, and be able at that price to brlngr back to life my nephew, Gaston, and 
all theffallants who perished with him. God keep us from often gaining such victories.** 

t " There are few Instances in history, if Indeed there be any, of so brief, and at the 
same time so brilliant, a military career as that of Gktston de Folz ; and it well entitled him 
to the epithet, his countrymen gave him, of * the thunderbolt of Italy.' **— iVe8cott'« JPer. 
Oinand and laabeUa. ^ 

0. What novel means did Louis take to defend himself against the Pope ? Waa 
his device successful ? What powers formed the Holy League ? 
1 O* Give an account of Gaston de Foix. Who was his successor f 
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11. Spain now became the ruling power in Italy; and 
Julius II., who had died in 1513, was succeeded by Leo X. 
The Holy League of 1511 was confirmed, and preparations 
for the inyasion of Prance were at once begun. Turning 
his back, howeyer, upon the dangers which threatened him, 
Louis again entered Italy, and attacked the Swiss in Novara. 
He was beaten, and being driven out of Italy, returned to 
Prance to await the storm which was gathering (1513). A 
short distance from Calais he met the English, who, with the 
Emperor Maximilian, had invaded Prance. He was again 
beaten, his army plying their spurs so vigorously in flight, that 
the battle has been known as the Battle of the Spurs (1513). 

12. The Swiss, meantime, had entered Prance and pene- 
trated as far as Dijon (de-zhong'), where the Prench army met 
them. They returned to Switzerland, more, however, on 
account of tiie gold which was given them than from the 
prowess of the Prench soldiers. A treaty of peace was signed 
there ; and Louis, weary of war, shortly after signed another 
truce at Orleans (1514). Henry VIII. of England, however, 
refused to be bound by this treaty ; and another was concluded 
with him at London, one of the conditions of which was the 
marriage of Louis, who was now a widower, with Henry's 
sister, Mary, a girl of sixteen. 

13. After a great expenditure of blood and treasure. Prance 
was now at peace, and the king had leisure to turn his atten- 
tion to the civil affairs of his kingdom. This was the more 
desirable, since his foreign wars had not increased its ex- 
tent, while its industries had suffered by the uncertainty and * 
the heavy taxes to which they had been subjected. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Louis did not long survive the treaties he 
had made. The life of gayety upon which he entered with 
his young wife undermined his constitution, which was 

1 1 • What effect had the death of Pope Jnllns TI. on the Holy Leag^nc ? Was 
Lonis guccessfnl in the battle of Novara ? What name has been given to the battle of 
Gninegate ? WTiy ? 

1 2. Why was the invasion of France by the Swiss abandoned ? What led the king 
to sign the truce of Orleans ? How was Henry VIII. pacified ? 

1 3. To what did the king now turn his attention ? What was the immediato caufle 
of his death r When did it occur ? 
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already shaken by previous illness ; and less than six months 
after his second marriage he died, at the age of fifty-three 
(1515). 

11. Louis XII. has been affectionately called by the 
French the Father of his People. This title was given him 
by the States-General for the great success which attended 
his administration of the internal affairs of France; and 
here was the field of his true glory. He encouraged agn- 
culture, trade, and commerce, built many public works, and 
brought artists from Italy to aid in that revival of literature 
and art which afterward received the name of the Renais- 
sance {rS-ndsahiis')^ or new birth. He checked the luxury 
of his court, limited his private expenses to the income from 
his estates, and collected and distributed the piublic money 
with such strict economy that taxes were reduced one-third.* 

15. Anne of Brittany. — Cardinal Amboise. — ^In 
all these reforms, Louis had two noble advisers, Anne of Brit- 
tany and Cardinal Amboise. The influence of the former, 
whom the king tenderly loved, was always exerted on the 
side of right and justice. Of a gentle disposition and gen- 
uine piety, her example changed the feasting and revelry of 
a royal court into the quiet of a well-ordered household. 
The king mourned her death sincerely; and, though he 
shortly afterward married, his marriage was rather a matter 
of policy than affection* In Cardinal Amboise, the king 
found a minister who sympathized with all his measures 
for the good of his people. So successful was he, so influ- 
• ential in the Church, and so popular in France, that Louis, 
who had advanced him to the highest dignities in his power, 
even thought of him as the successor to the papal chair. 
The reverses, however, which the French arms met in Italy 
destroyed his prospects in this respect. 

* So different was his method in this respect from that of his predecessors, that it made 
him the subject of ridicule, which drew from him the famous reply, *' I would rather my 
courtiers should laugh at my meanness than that my people should weep at my ex- 
penses." 

1 4. What title ha? been jdven to Louis XII.? Mention some of the benefits con- 
ferred by him on Prance. What famous saving of his is recorded ? 

15. who were the king^s principal advisers ? How was the inflaenoe of Anne of 
Brittany exerted ? What is sud of Cardinal Amboise f 
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ISIS 1^' Francis X. — The justice and wise economy 
to of IxiuiB XIL had produced in France a condition 
of prosperity which now enabled her to act with 
power in the affairs of Europe. Her territory was compact 
ier people more united than ever, and the authority of the 
king was undisputed. On this solid foundation the new 
king stepped, and for thirty-two years wielded her reeonrces, 
giving France, in many respects, her most hrilliant reign 




since the days of Charlemagne. Louis XII. having left no 
son to succeed him, the crown deyolved upon Francis of An- 
gonlfime, a descendant of Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was 
ftseassinated by John the Fearless in 1407. He was brave 
and handsome, well educated, raab, and fond of luxury and 
pleasure ; but impatient of restraint, and at times cruel. 
His vices and his virtues were estreme. He taxed his peo- 

>f FnnceatthsKcefBloa of I^mciil.t Whatvnt 
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pie heavily, yet spent their money with such an open hand, 
and guarded the kingdom so successfully against its most 
formidable enemy, that the splendor of his reign has drawn 
attention away from its glaring defects, 

17. Invasion of Italy. — ^Francis I. was, in many re- 
spects, the exact opposite of Louis XIL His policy, there- 
fore, almost entirely reyersed that of his predecessor. The 
court again became the center of gayety and luxury ; and 
following the impulses of his nature, he resolved to lead the 
armies of France once more in a foreign war. He turned, 
therefore, to Italy, the field of the late reverses to the arms 
of France, and crossing the Alps at a spot till then deemed 
impracticable, descended their southern slopes with a large 
army and an immense number of cannon. Prominent among 
the leaders of this army were the Chevalier Bayard and the 
Duke of Bourbon, recently made Constable of France.* 

18. Battle of Marignano. — So unexpected was the 
French advance that Prosper Colonna, the leader of the 
papal army, was captured at Villafranca, with seven hun- 
dred of his knights. The king pressed on, and coming up 
with the main army of the Italians and Swiss at Marignano, 
near Milan, defeated it after a desperate struggle, which lasted 
all day and night, and far into the following morning (1515). 
The fighting was so obstinate that the opposing armies be- 
came hopelessly entangled. The king slept through the 
night on a gun-carriage ; and the Chevalier Bayard, lost 
among the Swiss, crept back to his army on his hands and 
knees in the darkness. The admiration of the king for the 
valor of Bayard was so great that he caused himself to be 
knighted by the latter on the field of battle. 

19. Ambition of Francis I. — The king now concluded 

* The wealtb and haugbty beaiing of the constable were such that Henry VIII. said to 
Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, " If I had such a subject, his head should 
not stay on his shoulders long." 

1 7. How doo8 Francis I. compare with Louis XII.? Who commanded the French 
arms when Francis I. in varied Italy ? 

1 8. What general was first captured by the French ? How long did the battle of 
Marij[^ano last ? Mention some incidents of the battle. 

19. Between what powers was the treaty of Perpetual Peace concluded f What 
ambitious project did he afterward entertain ? Who was hia competitor ? 
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a treaty of peace with the Swiss at Fribourg, in Noyember, 
1516, which has been called the Perpetual Peace j * and an- 
other with the Pope, which repealed the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Charles VII., and deprived the clergy of many of the 
privileges which had been granted them by Louis XII. For 
three years, France remained at peace ; but, in 1519, the death 
of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, filled the mind of the 
king with the daring thought of making himself his suc- 
cessor, and lifting France to the height of glory she attained 
during the reign of Charlemagne. For the high office of 
Emperor of Germany, however, he had a formidable com- 
petitor in Charles of Austria, who, by the death of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, in 1516, had become King of Spain. With 
him, Francis signed a treaty of peace at that time, by 
which both were pledged to an alliance offensive and defen- 
rive ; t and, now that an active rivalry had sprung up between 
them for a new dignity, Francis wrote to confirm his pre- 
vious pledge of friendship. 

20. The election was held, and Charles of Austria was 
chosen Emperor of Germany, with the title of Charles V. 
(1519). Before this, he had been King of Spain, Naples, 
Sardinia, Austria, and the Netherlands. With this new 
crown placed on his head, he became the undisputed sove- 
reign of Germany, master of Naples ; and, through his con- 
trol of the commerce of Flanders, could force England into 
an alliance with him at any time. France was almost sur- 
rounded by this new and mighty empire which had sprung 
up in a day, and was filled with alarm at the danger in 
which she was placed. Francis I., therefore, forgot all his 
assurances of friendship, and prepared for war. 

21. The Field of the Cloth of Gold.— The only pow- 
erful nation near enough to be of service to Francis as an 



• This treaty secured peace between France and Switzerland for nearly three centu* 
rlesjbeing unoroken down to the commencement of the French Bevolution. 
t This was the treaty of Noyon, signed in 1516. 

20. Who became Emperor of Gtermany ? What was the extent of his power! 

What course did Francis 1. take ? .v -n.* i^ # *v ^i *». s 

21* What was the object of the conference known as the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold? Deecribeit. 
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ally was England. He invited the English king^ Henry 
Vin., therefore, to a conference in Prance. The two kings 
met (1520) at a place near Calais, and their followers gave 
themselves up to the most costly sports and ceremonies. 
Enormous sums were lavished, each king striving to outdo 
the other in the richness of his apparel, the splendor of his 
retinue, and the costliness of his banquets. * Many a courtier 
squandered his whole estate in this single festival of eighteen 
days. So magnificent was the display, that the meeting has 
always been known as the *^ Field of the Cloth of Gold.'' 
The object, however, for which this gorgeous meeting was 
called by Francis I. was not attained ; for Charles V. had 
previously visited England,* and won over the king by his 
flattery, and his powerful minister Wolsey by the promise of 
the papacy ; and now Henry formed an alliance with Charles 
against France. 

22. Deprived of aid from without, the French king now 
made vigorous preparation for a war which he saw must be 
long and bloody. He put his army in motion at once, 
hoping to thwart the plans of his adversaries by the rapidity 
of his movements. He sent an army to assist in prolonging 
a revolt which had broken out in Navarre, but before it 
reached the scene of action the revolt was suppressed. An- 
other army, under the Duke of Bouillon, marched on Lux- 
embourg; a third under Bayard entered Mezi^res {ma-ze- 
dr'), which was threatened by the army of the Emperor, 
commanded by the Count of Nassau. 

23. Siege of Mezieres. — ^Battle of Biooque. — ^Me- 
zieres was so stoutly defended by Bayard, that the emperor's 
forces, after three weeks, gave up the siege. The French 
arms, however, now met with a serious reverse in Italy. 

* Charles had acted with characteristic promptitude and saeacltv. He landed at Dover 
May 26th, 1520 : and, although Wolsey had previously Inclinedto the Interests of France, 
yet by the flattering distinction with which he treated the cardinal, the costly presents 
whicn he made to him, and, above all, by the artful Intimations wblch be made use of In 
regard to the chair ox St. Peter, he completely gained him over to bis own Interests, 
llie meeting of Henry and Francis took place immediately afterward (June 7, 1580). 



22. What did Francis now do ? Who were the French commanders f 
23* Who were successful at M^zi^res ? What disaster happened to the French 
aims ? What was the result of the battle of Bicoqne ? Where is M^zltees f 
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The Spaniards attacked Lautrec {lo-trek'), the French com- 
mander in Milan, with a superior force. His Swiss soldiers 
vere dissatisfied at not receiving their pay ; but, ^ter mnch 
trouble, were brought to face the enemy at Bicoque (be-koJc'), 
where they were beaten and forced to retreat (1623). This 
battle gave Charles Y. the undisputed control of Italy. 




M. Treachery of Bourbon.— Death of Bayard.— 

A greater disaster, however, now happened to Francis I. This 
was the desertion to the enemy of his powerful and most 
tmsted general, the Constable of Bourhon, who had formed 
s plot with Charles V. for the dismemberment of France, 
This was followed by the invasion of the kingdom at three 
points : in the northwest, by the English ; in the north, by 

94. Wb»t eaaiae did the CoutaUe <rf Bourbon now take t Give «n lecoont of 
aaiettttotBmjnA. 
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the Germans ; and in the south, by way of Ouienne. In all 
these places, the inyaders were repulsed ; but in Italy the 
French army, under Bonniyet (bon-ne-vd'), was forced to 
retreat, and suffered a serious loss in the death of Bayard, 
who was killed while attempting to check the enemy.* 

2S. Invasion of Italy. — Capture of Francis I. — 
Charles V. now attacked Marseilles, hoping by an easy vic- 
tory there to become possessed of Provence, and establish a 
foothold in the south of France. The siege, however, was 
more diflScult than he had expected, and was finally raised 
by Francis I., who came in person to its relief. Bourboi) 
withdrew with his army beyond the Alps ; and Francis, with 
an army of more than 40,000 men, now found himself be- 
fore Italy with no enemy to oppose him. He invaded it at 
once. Milan fell without a battle, and the king marched to 
the attack of Pavia, having first detached a small army 
to reconquer Naples. Bourbon, however, returned to Italy 
with his army, rallied the allies of the emperor there, and 
hastened to the relief of Pavia. A great battle was fought 
before the walls of the city, in which the French, after des- 
perate fighting, were routed ; and Francis was taken prisoner 
(1525). 

2C. Release of Francis I. — The king was at first im- 
prisoned in a castle near Milan, but afterward he was sent, 
at his own request, to Madrid; and his mother, Louise 
of Savoy, was made Eegent of France to govern it until the 
king's return. After nearly a year's captivity, Francis was 
released, having first signed a treaty by which he ceded to 
the emperor his Italian possessions and a part of France. 
On the banks of the little river Bidassoa {he-dasso'ali)y 
on the southwest border of France, the king was set free, 
having first delivered his two sons to the emperor, as hos- 

• ThcCoiuitable of Bourbon, who was foUowlnsr the retreating French, came upon the 
dyixiff knight, who had been placed at the foot of a tree, with his face to the enemy, and 
flougbt to console him. " I die an honest man/* said the knight, " and need no pity ; you 
DftTe sore need of it, who are fighting against your prince, your country, and your oath." 

25* Was Charles V. successful in his attack on MarneilleH ? What conquests in 
Italy did Francis make ? What was the result of the battle of Pavia ? 

%%* How long was the kin<; a prisoner ? On what terms was he released r Where 
wMhereteMed? 
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tages for the fulfillment of the treaty. Springing upon his 
horse on the French side of the river, with the exclamation, 
*^ Once more I am a king ! " he started on his return to the 
capital. 

27. The Holy League. — When the king reached 
Paris, the representatives of the people refused to confirm 
that part of the recent treaty which required the cession of 
Burgundy to Charles V. The latter accused the king of 
bad faith. Francis answered him angrily, and began a 
correspondence with Pope Clement VII. and other powers, 
which led to the Holy League (1526), for the rescue of Italy 
from the bands of brigands and free lances which the many 
wars there had produced. Bourbon, with the imperial 
army, besieged and captured Eome the following year, losing 
his life in the attempt ; and for many months the capital of 
the Christian world was given over to his infuriated soldiers, 
who avenged his death with the most dreadful atrocities.* 

28. The king complained bitterly of the sacrilegious ac- 
tion of the emperor's army in the Holy City, and sent Lau- 
trec again into southern Italy to reconquer Naples. Want 
of money for the payment of his troops, and the plague, 
which carried off their commander, reduced the army to 
great straits, and the expedition was forced to abandon the 
prize for which it had suffered so much (1528). f The diplo- 

* " It Is Impossible to describe, or even to Imagine, tbe misery and horror of the scenes 
which followed. Whatever a city taken by storm can dread from military rage anre- 
stralned by discipline ; whatever excesses the ferocity of the Germans, the avarice of 
the Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians could conmilt, these wretched inhab* 
Itants were obliged to snfter. Churches, palaces, and houses of private persons were 

Plundered without distinction. No age, or character, or sex was exempt from Jbojuiy. 
iardlnals, nobles, priests, matrons, virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and at tiie mercy 
of men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did these outrages cease, as is nsoal in 
towns which are carried by assault, when the first fury of the storm was over. The im- 

{>erlallsts kept possession of Rome several months ; and, during all that time, the inso* 
ence and brutality ot the soldiers hardly abated. Their booty in ready money alone 
amounted to a million of ducats ; what they raised by ransoms and exactions far ex- 
ceeded that sum. Rome, though taken several times by the northern natioQs, who over- 
ran the empire in the fifth and sixth centuries, was never treated with so mncta cmettj 
by the barbarous and heathen Huns, Vandals, or Ooths, as now by tbe subjects of a 
Catholic monarch."— Robertson's History of Charles V. 

t The defection of the great Genoese admiral. Andrea Doria, also contribiited to 
the defeat of the French. Affronted by the French king, he went over with his whole 
squadron to the enemy ; and the French fieet was unable to maintain the blockade of 
Naples. Moreover, on his return to Genoa, Dorla excited a revolution, by means of wbioli 
the French were expelled, and the republic was restored. 



27* What caused a renewal of the war ? For what purpose was the Holy Leagns 
formed ? 

28* Why did Lantrec fail to captufe Naples ? How did Francis now defend bioh 
self against the emperor r 
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macy of the, king now rescued France from the dangers 
which had threatened it, by confining the emperor's atten- 
tion to the defense of his empire, which was menaced on 
the east by the Sultan Soliman. An invasion of the Turks^ 
was brought about by the cunning of the king, while he' 
further weakened the emperor by causing the withdrawal of 
England from its alliance with him. 

29. The Women's Peace. — These dangers disposed the 
emperor to treat for peace. Louise of Savoy and the em- 
peror's aunt, Margaret of Austria, therefore, met at Cam- 
bray ; and a peace was there concluded, by which the emperor 
renounced his claim to Burgundy, while insisting upon all 
the other conditions of the treaty of Madrid. This was 
known as the Women's Peace, and lasted six years (1529- 
1535). Francis L applied himself, during the interval, to 
measures for the relief of France from the dangers with 
which his powerful and skillful adversary constantly men- 
aced it. He re-organized and strengthened the army, made 
an alliance with the King of England, and won over the 
Pope by the marriage of his son Henry to the Pope's niece, 
Catharine de' Medici {med'e-che) (1533.)* 

80. Ijeague "with Turkey. — As a matter of policy, 
Francis I. made an alliance with the Turks, their friendship 
being the surest guaranty which the king could have against 
attacks from the emperor. This alliance, however, of a 
Christian king with infidels was also the greatest offense 
which Charles could urge against him in the eyes of Europe 

* An eplfode In the long stmnle between these skillful adyersaries happened the fol- 
lowing year, and lllustntes their characters In a striking manner. The city of Ghent 
bad rebelled against the emperor on account of the heavy taxes imposed upon It, and 
■ent an envoy offering to transfer Its allegiance to the King of France. The king ad- 
Ttoed the emperor of tnia proposition, and proposed that he should cross France in or- 
der to reach Ghent by the shortest route. The novel offer was boldly accepted by the 
emperor, and he was sumptuously entertained by the king, who accompanied him the 

Kater part of the way. The king used all his arts to impress the emperor with the fact 
t he was entirely at his mercy, hoping that Charles in return would speak in open 
approval of some of the king's ambitious projects In Italy. The wary emperor, how- 
ever, rode luxuriously the whole length of France at the king's expense, and left him at 
laBi with only vague promises. Two years after they were at war as before. 



49. By whom was the treaty known as the Women's Peace conclnded ? How long 
did peace last ? What measures did Francis take for the safety of France ? 

80. Why did the king enter into a league with the Tnrkd ? How was this league 
regarded in Europe ? What was the effvct of the capture of Nice ? How were the 
emperor's plans frustrated ? 

8 
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to justify his own constant quarrels with him. In 1543, a 
combined French and Turkish fleet attacked and captured 
the city of Nice. For this act the emperor denounced 
Francis as an enemy to Christianity. He made a new alli- 
ance, also, with the King of England, whose army was im- 
mediately landed in Picardy, and advanced on Paris, while 
the imperial aimy pushed on through Champagne to meet 
him ; and the Spaniards from northern Italy attempted an 
invasion by way of Piedmont, but were defeated with great 
loss. In the north, the emperor's plans were frustrated be- 
cause the English failed to co-operate with him.* Thus the 
triple invasion of France failed, and the emperor signed a 
treaty of peace with Francis (1544) ; and two years after, the 
kings of France and England signed another. 

31. On the return of peace, the king turned his attention 
to the Reformers, f or Protestants, who had greatly increased 
in number. He was persuaded by evil counselors that his 
diflBculties had arisen mainly from his mildness in dealing 
with them ; and the censure he had received from the Pope 
and the Church for his alliances with the Turks weighed 
upon his mind. He now resolved upon severe measures 
against them. Many executions were ordered in different 
parts of France, which were attended with treachery and 
great cruelty. The most infamous atrocity of this nature, 
however, which darkened his reign, was his persecution of 
the Waldenses, or Vaudois {vo-dwah'), who lived in the val- 
leys of Piedmont and Provence. 

32. Massacre of the Vaudois. — This sect arose in 
the twelfth century from the preaching of Peter Waldo. 
Among other religious tenets, they had always insisted upon 
their right to a free reading of the Bible. They were, mostly 
peasants of pure life and simple manners ; and, though they 

■ ■----■ '■ — ^ - ■ ^ 

* The Imperial armv advanced as far as Meaux, about 25 miles from Paris. 

t These were the loUowers of Martin Luther, who, In the first part of the sixteenth 
century, opposed the doctrines of the Church of Rome. They had greatly increased tn 
France at tne time referred to. The change they effected in religious matters is called 
in history the B^ormation. 

31. To what harsh measures did the king now resort f Where did the Vaudois 
live ? What was their character ? Their principles ? 

32. Give an account of the massacre of the vaudois. 
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had before been threatened with the king's displeasure^ 
had not, up to this time, been seriously molested. In 
1545, however, the soldiers of the king suddenly appeared 
with fire and sword amongst them, and a general massacre 
began. Three thousand were burned or slaughtered, more 
than six hundred were sent to the prison ships, and the 
remainder, scattered in the woods and mountains, died 
of hunger and exposure. Their country was laid waste, 
houses and even trees being included in the general de- 
gtruction. 

S3. Death of Francis I. — Other measures for the per- 
secution of the Reformers were resolved upon by the king, 
but were interrupted by his death (1547). During his latter 
years, he had been gloomy and morose, and bore little resem- 
blance to the handsome young monarch whose boisterous 
gayety shocked the quiet disposition of Louis XII., and drew 
from him, just before his death, while thinking of his plans 
for the future of France, the famous remark that " That boy 
of Angoul^me would spoil every thing." A life of pleasure 
and excess had made him prematurely old, and brought him 
to the grave at an age (fifty-two) when he should have been 
in the fullness of his vigor, and at a time when powerful 
agencies were at work in Europe, destined to influence ma- 
terially the fortunes of his kingdom. It was during this 
reign that Jacques Cartier (kar-te-d') attempted the settle- 
ment of Canada (1534-^). 

1547 '*• Henxy II., who succeeded his father, was in 
to all respects his inferior except, perhaps, in his fond- 
ness for physical exercises, in which he excelled. Being 
little inclined to assume the cares of state, he permitted the 
affairs of his kingdom to drift along in the dangerous cur- 
rent in which his father had thrown them. His most 
trusted advisers in the administration were the Constable 
Montmorency and the Duke of Guise (gweez) ; while his court 

83. How old was the king at his death ? What is said of the change in his dispo- 
^tioa f What settlement was attempted ? 

84. By whom was Francis I. succeeded? What is said of Henry II.? By whom 
~~~ he raled? What is said of the government ? 
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was ruled by his favorite, Diana of Poitiers.* Corruption 
ruled in every department, offices were openly bought and 
sold, and a swarm of favorites crowded the court and squan- 
dered the public money. 

35. As a consequence of this waste, heavy taxes were neces- 
sary, and the attempt to collect them produced an uprising 
in Guienne, the year after the king's accession. The gabelle, 
or salt tax, became so odious there that the peasants rose in 
a body and marched through the province, killing the king's 
collectors and burning their houses. So strong were they 
that the first troops sent against them were defeated, and 
the Constable Montmorency found it necessary to take the 
field in person. He conquered them ; but after he had pun- 
ished them with great severity the tax was reduced in that 
province, its strong English sympathies making it prudent 
to favor it. A war with England was also entered upon 
in aid of Scotland (1550) ; but the French attack was limited 
to the capture of Boulogne, which had remained in the 
hands of the English since the year 1546. 

36. Henry II. formed an alliance also with the Protest- 
ants of Germany, in opposition to the Emperor Charles V. 
Having secretly won over one of the imperial generals, Maur- 
ice of Saxony, the king marched into Germany, and captured 
the cities of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, in the spring of 1552. 
The emperor returned in the autumn with 60,000 men, and 
laid siege to Metz. It was defended with the greatest valor 
and obstinacy ; and Charles V., after a two months' siege, 
in which his troops suffered incredible hardships from cold 
and disease, was forced to retire, leaving vast numbers of 
dead and wounded in his deserted camps (1553). 

* Diana of Poitiers was the brilliant star of the court, and all other fayorltes bowed 
before her. She was the widow of the Sleur de la Breze, seneschal of Normandy ; and 
though several years older than the king, yet by her wit and her beauty, which she re- 
tained to an extreme old age, she so completely captivated him, that he resigned himself 
and his kingdom almost entirely to her guidance. So wonderful was her influence that 
the people accused her of using sorcery to accomplish her purposes. Catharine de* 
Medici, the young queen, remained throughout the reign neglected and without in- 
fluence. 

35. What was the consequence of this ? What is said of Wiegabdlef What in- 
surrection took ])lace ? What war was undortaken ? What incidents are m^itioned ? 

36. What cities were captured by the French f How did the emperor retaliate f 
What was the result of the siege of Metz ? 
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37. Abdication of the Emperor.— The war non- 
raged for three years, with increased riolence and varying 
gaccesB, in the north of France, the Netherlands, and Italy. 
In 1556, howeyer, an unexpected event freed France from 
her great adversary. Charles V. abdicated, leaving Aastria 
and the title of emperor to his brother Ferdinand ; and 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands to his son, who became 
king with the title of Philip II. of Spain. The old emperor, 
^weary of his struggle with France, which he had carried 
on with only short intervals for thirty-fire years, went to 
seek in the quiet of the monastery of Ynete {yooa'ta) the 
peace for which he bad fought so constuitly, but without 
success. 

S8. The danger to France was not lessened by the abdica- 
tion of Charles V. Though the girdle of hostile states which 
surrounded her was now controlled by two monarchs instead 
of one, its strength was increased by the addition of Eng- 
land, ivhose queen, Mary, had recently been married to Philip 
II. Henry at once sent an army, under Francis of Guise, 
into Italy, where Pope Paul IV. aided him, hoping in this 
iray to drive the Spaniards ont of Italy. He was beat«n, 
however, by the Spanish commander, the Duke of Alva. 
Another expedition under Montmorency, which had gone to 
invade the Netherlands, was also defeated with great loss at 
St. Quen'tin, by the Duke of Savoy ; • and Montmorency, 
with many other nobles, was taken prisoner (1557). f 



• "li; thLi derE.t > deadly blow waa Btnir.k tn [he very hurt ot Pnnce. The Frulu of 

at ITkQ tiouK of UoDtmorencjr— hid cd0[dic» dcacroycd hia InAueiuie aod ponularllrt while 
. the degradAtlon at the kInKdom waa alnmlUneoqa with the dnwnfiill oT nU fllutftrlooA 
would iwrmlt. The maBnlDcent palacc-coDYcnt of the EflPurlaL dedicated to the aaJnc 
oo whose fHClTAl the battle had been foneht, and buILt la Ihe fltrape nT a grldlroit, on 
«.n Stpi.!.-- w«;™-. ffli ^jAi DbIcA ftpt.fcHc. 

w™"eiiISltfd'SB%? aftart''of the""ui!^UE, aSy t'h/ISKll^ 



ST. Wlut unomisl event took ulace In IBSSI How was tbe empire d 
Whither did the empBior retlK ! 

88. Wi» Ihe power of the leagoe K'eakcned by (lie abdliation of ChKlea V. 
WW II ■irengthened 1 With what reveiwa did the French now meet T 
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39. The Dake of Gaise, however, who'had returned from 
Italy, advanced a few months after upon Calais, which had 
been left with only a small garrison, and captured it ; and 
the English were thus deprived of their last possession on 
the soil of France (1558).* The same year, the alliance of 
England and Spain fell to pieces by the death of Queen 
Mary, and the accession of Elizabeth, who was a Protestant 
Philip II. now conceived a new project, which he occupied 
many years in carrying out. This was the destruction 
of Protestantism by a union of all the Catholic countries 
in a war against it. He signed a treaty of peace, there- 
fore, with the King of France, in which the latter kept the 
cities of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, and a part of Piedmont ; 
but gave up in the Netherlands more cities and castles 
"than could have been taken from him in thirty years of 
defeat." 

40. To bind this peace, a double marriage was arranged : 
the first, that of Philip II. to the king's daughter Elizabeth ; 
the second, that of Philibert Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, to 
the king's sister. Before the departure of the princesses, 
Henry gave a brilliant entertainment in their honor. One 
part of this consisted of a tournament, this being a sport in 
which he excelled. When the combat was almost finished, 
he called for a lance, and entered the lists against Count 
Montgomery, the captain of his guard. Both lances were 
broken by the shock of their meeting ; but, the count failing 
to lower the stump which remained in his hand, it struck 
the king's helmet on the visor, and a splinter entering his 
eye, pierced the brain. He was carried from the lists mor- 
tally wounded, and eleven days after died (1559). 

* " Calais was caHed the * brlgbtest Jewel in the English crowQ.* A Jewel It was— use- 
less, costly, but dearly prized. Over the gat« of Calus had once stood the Insolent in> 
scrlptlon :— 

* Then shall the Frenchmen Calais win, 
When iron and lead like cork shall swim ; * 

and the Frenchmen had won it— won it in fair and gallant tight.**— JYoude*a HUtory qf 
England. 

39. What snccesses of the French immediately followed ? What great project 
did the King of Spain form ? What changes of territory were made by the treaty f 

40. What was the manner of the king's death ? On what occaHioo was the touma' 
ment given i 
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41. Francis n. — The oldest son of Henry — a boy 
of sixteen — now ascended the throne under the title 
of Francis II. He was powerfully influenced by his 
young bride, the beau- 
tiful Mary Stuart, who 
was a daughter of James 
V. of Scotland and Mary 
of Lorraina Caring lit- 
tle for matters of state, 
she was naturally guided I 
by her relatives, Duke I 
Prancifl of Gaiee, and | 
Charles, Cardinal of Lor- 
raine. In opposition to 
the ambitious honse of I 
GLiise, which was thus | 
suddenly lifted into pow- I 
er, were the equally am- 1 
bitious houses of Bour- 
bon and Montmorency. 

42. The Hugue- 
nots. — The Beforma- I 
tion, which had become j 
so formidable in Ger- 
many and the Nether- 
lands, had been acquir- 
ing increased influence in 
Prance ; and the house of Guise, with the king and queen and 
the king's mother, Catharine de' Medici, determined to sup- 
press it.* The Bourbons and the Montmorencys, therefore, 
took the side of the Reformers, whose leader was Calvin, a 




f BlMUtm 4^ Itantt. 



when hp bcuime king • Who waa hie wife? What 
jr at thl» timer 
I r On wtmt Bldea <l[d the nobles range thenuclvea t 
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Frenchman, residing in Geneva, which, from that faa 
came the center of Calvinism^ as the doctrines of the 
ormation were called in France. The Calvinists were 
called Huguenots (hughe-nots), from a German word, i 
means confederates. On the side of the Hnguenots 
most eminent men were Henry of Xavarre, the Com 
Montmorency, and his nephew. Admiral Coligny {ko-le&n 
and the three chiefs of the house of Bourbon — ^An^ 
Charles, and Louis — ^the last usually called Prince of C< 

43. The first open act of the new king against the Hi 
nots was his punishment of Dubourg (doo-boorg), a me 
of the king's court of justice, who had declared his sy 
thy for the Huguenots in the king's presence.* Dul 
was publicly burned. This act placed the Hugueno 
their guard. Belieying that the young king could be i 
enced in fayor of their party, if freed from the power o 
Guises, they formed a plot for seizing him at Blois (bli 
They were betrayed, howeyer ; and the court was remoy 
Amboise, where a second attempt was made, but again 
out success. 

44. The discovery of this plot inflamed the anger o 
Guises, who revenged themselves by increasing the nu 
of their victims. Huguenots in all parts of France 
arrested, and hung, drowned, or beheaded ; while, in 1 
the king and the court gathered daily, as at a play, tc 
ness the executions. The arrest of a messenger of the P 
of Conde led to the discovery that he was the chief o: 
recent plot. He was, therefore, arrested, tried, and 
demned to death ; but his life was saved by the chan 

j[ policy which followed the death of the king (1560). Ft 

II. was then only eighteen years old, having reignec 

eighteen months. 

\\ -- 

• At the session of the counselora rPed of Justice), Duboun? had spoken Te?y 

. attackltiK the vices of the court. " While men," he said, " are conducted to th 

for the sole crime of pravlng for their prince, a shameful license encourages MX 

piles blasphemies, perlunes, debaucheries, and adulteries." This remark was eoi 

] to be pointed at the king ; and he Immediately ordered the arrest of the counBClc 

43. Who wat» Dnbounr ? What was his oflPenee ? His puniphment ? 

44. What reveng:e did the Guises tako ? WTiat is said of the executions fn 
What prevented the execution of Oond^ ? When did the king die ? 

V 



i 
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IMO ^* Charles IX. — The death of the king was fol- 
to lowed by the departure of his young queen for Scot- 
land, where she entered upon that career which led 
to her long imprisonment and tragic death. The second 
Bon of Henry II., though less than eleven years old, was 
now made king, under the title of Charles IX. Catharine de' 
Medici was made regent till the king should attain his ma- 
jority, and began at once to show those great qualities which 
gave her So commanding a position during the stormy period 
of the Eeformation. Familiar with all the dark ways of the 
Italian court in which she had been educated, compelled for 
many years to yield to the claims of rivals and bide her time 
in patience, she had attained a mastery over herself, which 
now gave her an immense advantage in the difficult path 
^which she was called to tread. She had no preference for 
either party then struggling for the control of the govern- 
ment,' but used either according as it advanced the interests 
of her sons. 

46* The Huguenots seeming most likely to further her 
plans, she freed Conde, and appointed Antoine de Bour- 
bon, 'King of N^avarre, lieutenant-general. At the same time, 
she conciliated the Guises by leaving them in possession of 
the offices they held ; and a meeting of reconciliation took 
place, in the presence of the king, between Conde and the 
Duke of Guise. The jealousy of the Catholics and Protest- 
ants, however, was not appeased. Conflicts took place in 
many parts of France ; and the measures which had been 
ndopted, in the hope of reconciling the two parties, were 
found to be of no effect. At Vassy, where the Duke of Guise 
"had gone on a visit, a riot was provoked, which ended in the 
murder of sixty Huguenots, in their own church, by the 
soldiers of the duke (1562). 

47. Oivil War. — A civil war broke out at once through- 



45. Who succeeded Francis II.? Who was Catharine de* Medici ? To what office 
'waf* she appointed ? What was her chnracter t 

46* Wnat coarse did Catharine de' Medici now take ? Did she succeed in recon- 
ciling parties ? What act led to civil war ? 

4T. What did the massacre of Vassy prodnce ? Where were the principal battles 
fought ? Who were the chiefs of the two parties ? Where atvd l\oyj '«««ja QfQjks»^^K«^\ 

8* 
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out France, on receipt of the news of the massacre of Yassy. 
The Huguenots sought the aid of Oermany and England ; 
and a battle was fought at Bouen, where the King of Na- 
varre, who was a recent Catholic convert,* was mortally 
wounded ; and one at Dreux {druh), where Conde engaged 
the king's army, commanded by the Constable Montmoren- 
^cy (1562.) In the latter battle, 8,000 men were slain, and 
both generals were captured. Guise was made lieutenant- 
general by Catharine, while the Huguenots recognized Co- 
ligny (kO'leenye) as their chief. The following year. Guise, 
while besieging Orleans, was treacherously shot by a Hu- 
guenot, who had taken refuge in his camp. The siege of 
Orleans was, therefore, abandoned, and a treaty of peace was 
signed at Amboise {am-hwahz') (1563). 

48. Catholics and Huguenots now marched together to 
the attack on Havre, which the English had occupied, and 
captured it after a ten days' siege. Their friendship, how- 
ever, Avas of short duration. The young king reached his 
majority, which was celebrated at Kouen, and started with 
his mother and the court on a tour through the south of 
France, in the hope of reconciling his subjects with ^each 
other. On this journey, Catharine had an interview at Bar 
yonne, with her daughter Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, and the 
Duke of Alva, who was then prime minister of Philip H. 
From that time, she became the determined enemy of the 
Huguenots. 

49. The Ordinance of Moulins. — In the midst of the 
general disquiet, which the journey of the king and court 
had done little to calm, the new monarch found time to con- 
vene at Moulins {moo-laling') (1566) an assembly of the nota- 
bles, at which the scheme proposed by his chancellor, I'Hdpita] 



* " At the present conluncture, Catharine de' Medici conld not have snapected that An- 
thony of Bourbon, unfixed as he was In his religious opinions, could desert hla brother, 
his family, and the Huguenot party, with which he had so long acted. But the promise 
of their restoring that part of Navarre beyond the P3rrenees which Spain had conquered 
was held out by the Guises and Philip ; and the king was dupe enough to trust to it.*'— 
Crowe* 8 History of France. 



48. How was the treaty of Amboise Bi»nalized ? Under what circumstances did 
Catharine become the enemv of the Hugaenots ? 
49* What is said uf the Ordinance ^ Moulins ? 
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{Uhpe-taV), for the reformation of justice, was promulgated. 
It is known as the Ordinance of Moulins ; but its provis- 
ions, in the fierce conflict which was approaching, were for 
a long time disregarded. 

50. Battle of St. Denis. — ^Feace of Iionjumeau. — 
Fearing the court, the Huguenots attempted, the following 
year, to capture the king and his mother. Both escaped, 
however, and reached Paris, which Cond6 endeavored to cap- 
ture by cutting off its sources of supply. The Constable 
Montmorency marched out and gave battle at St. Denis, 
where he was mortally wounded. He died in Paris the fol- 
lowing day ; and Catharine caused his place to be filled by 
the Duke of Anjou, a brother of the king, aged sixteen. By 
this act, the command of the army was virtually in her own 
hands (1567). Neither party was victor on the field of St. 
Denis. In the south, however, the Huguenots were so suc- 
cessful that Catharine consented to a treaty of peace, which 
was signed at Lonjumeau {long-zhU'mo')tTie2LV Paris, in 1568. 

51* Death of Oonde. — The new peace lasted scarcely a 
year. Under the pressure of the great movement which was 
then agitating Europe, the petty rivalries which had dis- 
tracted France were gradually hushed ; and the chiefs of the 
great houses were silently ranging themselves on the side of 
the Catholics or the Huguenots, in anticipation of the strug- 
gle which was impending. L'Hopital was dismissed in dis- 
grace ; Conde and Coligny, being threatened with arrest by 
the king, fled to Eochelle, where they were joined by Jeanne 
d'Albret {dal-hra), Queen of Navarre, and the Protestant 
chiefs. A general uprising of the Huguenots followed ; and 
a battle was fought, in which Conde was wounded and taken 
prisoner (1569), when he was treacherously shot by the cap- 
tain of the Duke of Anjou's guard. 

52. The Huguenots were discouraged by the loss of their 

60* What caused the battle of St. Denis ? Wliat officer wa^^ mortally wounded 
there ? Why dirt the regent consent to sijyn the treaty of Lonjnmeiiu ? 

61* What chaise of officers was now made ? What battle was fought ? How was 
OoDdS killed ? 

63* What was done by Jeanne d'Albret ? What is said of the young princes ? 
What followed ? 
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great leader ; but, at this jancture, Jetmne d'AIbret roosed 
thiir drooping Bpmts by presenting to them aa their chiefs 
her Bon Henry and the young pnnce of Cond4, The latter 
I Bixtucn the former only fifteen. Henry was chosen 
general in chief, with Coligny 
as hiB lieutenant and adviaer; 
and several battles irere fought 
without decisiTe results to 
either side. 

53 Peace of St. Oer- 
main — To pat an end to these 
useless vars, and rid France 
of the rival chiefs who stood 
in tlie way of her designs, 
Catharine de' Medici now 
formed a plan which ended in 
an atrocity that stands alone 
in modem history. Coligny 
had written to the king, of- 
fering to bring about a peace 
by leading the Huguenot 
Dobies into the Netherlands 
again'it the Duke of Alva, who was waging a relentless 
war upon the Protestants of that country. This proposi- 
tion waa ac( eptod ; and, to throw the Hugnenots off their 
guard, a peace waa concluded soon aftei'ward, the terms 
of which were so favoralile to them that the Catholics 
were exasperated (1570). Catharine, howerer, nnmoved by 
threats, went even further. She proposed a marriage be- 
tween Henry of Navarre and Margaret, the sister of theldng. 
54. Death of Jeanne d'AIbret. — Invitations were 
sent to Jeanne d'AIbret and Coligny to visit Paris ; the for- 
mer to attend the marriage ceremony, the latter to arruige 
with the king the expedition to the Netherlands. Charles 




G3. WhHt was the 



' Whf were ODlse and !ili 
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IX. had just reached the age of twenty-one, and was jealous 
of the reputation which his brother was acquiring as com- 
mander of the army. He received Coligny affectionately, 
therefore, and entered with ardor into all his plans. Guise 
and the Catholics were enraged at the sight of the Hugue- 
not chiefs received with such distinction at court, and 
watched the proceedings for the marriage with ill-concealed 
anger. On the 9th of June, 1572, Jeanne d'Albret died 
after a four days' illness. This sudden death excited the 
suspicion of the Huguenots ; but, though it was suspected 
that she had been poisoned, nothing could be proved.* 
Meantime, the hatred of the two parties for each other in- 
creased, and the public mind was inflamed by addresses from 
the pulpit. 

55. Attempted Murder of Coligny. — Catharine de' 
Medici, perceiving that the gtorm could no longer be de- 
layed, determined to direct it. Unknown to the king, she 
planned the murder of Coligny, believing that when the 
murderer was discovered, a general attack of the Huguenots 
"upon the Catholics would take place, during which the 
Iring's troops, as preservers of the peace, could shoot down 
"both indiscriminately, and thus in one general massacre 
ftee her from all her opposers. The first step was taken on 
"the 21st of August. Coligny, on his way from the Louvre, 
was shot by an assassin in the pay of the Duke of Guise. 
Coligny, however, was only wounded ; the king hastened to 
his bedside, placed a guard around his hotel, and swore to 
avenge his attempted murder. The plot was in danger of 
defeat in its first stage. 

56. Catharine's ready invention, however, found a way 



• At the time of her death she was forty-two years old. The writers of the time speak 
of her as " a woman of Invincible courage, very great understanding, and bravery far 
'l>eyond her sex.** The historian Davlla says, " she was poisoned, as It Is thought, by 
Orleans of certain gloves, which were presented to her, the poison of which was so sub- 
tle that yenr soon after she had handled them, she was seized with a violent fever, of 
'Wtilch she died four days afterward.*' The surgeons, however, who examined the body, 
declared that she had not died from poison.— See Browning*a History qf the Huguenots. 



55* What plot did Catharine now form ? Why was the plot in its first stage unsuc- 
eemsfnl ? 

56* What turn did affairs now take ? In what way was the king won over ? What 
didhu order? 
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out of the difficulty. She went to the king the following 
day with several nobles, and told him that each party was 
bent upon the destruction of the other, and that when the 
struggle came it would be so fierce that he would be jwwer- 
less, and that such an exhibition of weakness would be his 
ruin. She besought him, therefore, to seize the opportu- 
nity then offered by the presence of so many Huguenots in 
Paris to order a general execution of them. The king re- 
fused. She renewed her menaces and supplications, and 
finally threatened to leave the court with her other son, the 
Duke of AnjoLi, rather than remain to witness the ruin of 
their house. To this last appeal the king yielded. He gave 
his consent to the dreadful plot, and ordered the assassina- 
tion of every Huguenot in Paris, that none might remain to 
reproach him. 

57. The Massacre of St. BariholomeTxr's Day.— 
Anticipating this consent, the Duke of Guise had pre- 
viously sent an order to the provost of the merchants to 
have the gates of the city closed during the night, and to 
hold 2,000 men armed and in readiness to move upon the 
Huguenots when the signal should be given by the sounding 
of the bell of the palace. At half -past one on the morning of 
Sunday, August 24, 1572 (St. Bartholomew's Day), the sig- 
nal sounded, and the bells throughout the city repeated it. 
Lights flashed in the streets at once, which were soon 
filled with armed men wearing white badges on the left arm, 
and white crosses on their hats. The Dukes of Guise and 
Aumale, with 300 soldiers, surrounded the residence of Co- 
ligny, who was stabbed by an assassin. His body was then 
thrown out of the window ; and the Duke of Guise, having 
satisfied himself that his prey had not this time escaped 
him, went away. 

58. At daybreak the King of iNTavarre and Conde were 
called into the room of Catharine and threatened with death 



67, What arrangements were made for the mapsacre f What signal was given for 
the beginning of the massacre ? Whnt was the fate of Coligny ? 

58. What action was taken in regard to the King of Navarre and Cond6 ? What 
part did the king take in the massacre f How long did it las^t f 
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unless they changed their religion. For several weeks they 
refased^ but finally consented. Meantime, in all parts of the 
city the massacre went on. The houses of the Huguenots 
had been marked with white, and the names of the inmates 
taken, that none might escape. Neither age nor sex was 
spared by the enraged soldiers. The king himself took 
a position at one of the windows of the Louvre and fired 
upon the flying Huguenots. For three days Paris was 
thus given over to the rage of Guise and his party.* The 
number of the killed, in that city alone, is variously 
estimated at from 2,000 to 10,000 ; in different parts of 
the kingdom, as many as 30,000 are supposed to have been 
slain. 

59* Orders were given by the king for similar massacres 
in other cities, and in some they were obeyed. In many, 
however, the king's officers refused to execute them. The 
Huguenots outside of Paris were roused instead of dismayed 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The revolution broke 
out everywhere with renewed fury. In Rochelle and San- 
cerre {sahn-sdr') especially, the Huguenots, besieged by the 
king's army, fought with determination. In the midst oi 
the siege of the former place, Henry, Duke of Anjou, 
who commanded the king's forces, was called away to as- 
sume the crown of Poland, which his mother had secured 
for him. The attack lost in vigor at once; and, shortly 
after, the peace of Eochelle was signed (1573). The follow- 
ing year the king died in great anguish. The crime of St. 
Bartholomew weighed heavily on him ; and, in his last sick- 
ness, the victims of his wrath on that bloody day formed 
the constant subject of his troubled dreams. He died at 
the age of twenty-four, leaving as his heir an infant daugh- 
ter (1574). 

• ** When the daylight appeared, Paris exhibited a most appalling spectacle of slaughter • 
ttae headless hodles were Tailing from the windows ; the gateways were blocked up with 
dead and dying; and Uie streets were filled with carcasses which were drawn on the 
pavement to tne rlyer "—Brotiming^a History qfthe Huguenots. 



59* Did the massacie extend beyond Paris ? What was the result ? When and 
^bere was a treaty of peace signed ? 
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1574 ^* Henry HI. — The King of Poland was at once 
to summoned to Paris, Catharine de' Medici assuming: 
the regency till he should arrive. The new king 
was crowned, as Henry IIL, at Bheims, by Cardinal Guise; 
but it was remarked at the time, as a bad omen, that he 
complained of the piain which the crown gave him, and 
twice it seemed on the point of slipping from his head. 

61. New Iieague of the Nobles. — The character of 
the young king also was such as to inspire little hope for the 
welfare of France. His life had been mainly one of frivol- 
ity, and he sun-ounded himself with triflers, having no lik- 
ing for men of ability. The persecution of the Huguenots 
was still kept up, but with little vigor. A party of dissatis- 
fied nobles was soon formed, at the head of which was 
Conde and the king's younger brother, the Duke of Alen9on 
(ah-lahng-song). Many petty engagements took place ; and 
at this time, also, Henry of Navarre, during a hunting party, 
escaped from the restraint in which he had been held by 
Catharine, and returned to his kingdom in Guienne, where 
he repudiated the change of religion which he had pro- 
fessed after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

62. The Holy Ijeague. — The discontented nobles joined 
their forces to those of the Huguenots, who became so for- 
midable that the king was alarmed, and agreed to a treaty 
of peace, which was arranged in May, 1576. This has always 
been kno^vn as the Peace of Monsieur, from the title of the 
Duke of Alen9on who managed it. This treaty by its lib- 
eral concessions to the Huguenots, was considered by the 
Catholics an abandonment of their cause, and they there- 
fore entered into an alliance, called the Holy League. The 
king, in order to thwart Duke Henry of Guise, who had 
designs upon the crown, declared himself the leader of 
the League, and vigorous measures were taken to suppress 

60. Who was the succestsor of Charles IX. ? What pecaliar occoireiice took place 
at his coronation ? 

61. What was the character of Henry III.? Who were the leaders of the new 
lea«jne of the nobles ? What is related of Henry of Navarre ? 

62. How was the Peace qf Monsieur regarded by the Catholics f To what did it 
lead ? At whose request was peace concluded ? 
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the Huguenots. The latter, however,, sued for peace, which 
was granted the following year. 

C3. In 1584, the Duke of Alen9on died, leaving Henry of 
Navarre heir to the throne of France. The League, mean- 
time, had greiirtly extended its power. A majority of the 
prominent men throughout France were its adherents, and 
Philip II. of Spain was its ally. In their unwillingness to 
see a Huguenot succeed to the throne, they chose as their 
candidate. Cardinal Bourbon, uncle of Henry of Navarre. 
The Huguenots, in this extremity, sought the aid of Eliz- 
abeth, Queen of England. The king with his adherents 
formed a third party ; but so weak was he that he signed a 
treaty of peace, and in this his previous concessions to the 
Huguenots were revoked (1585). 

M* The War of the Three Henries. — A war imme- 
diately followed, which was known as the War of the Tliree 
Henries, Henry of Navarre, being the leader of the Hugue- 
nots ; Henry of Guise, the Catholics ; and the king, Henry 
HI., being at the head of the Moderates. The king's army, 
under his favorite, the Duke of Joyeuse {zhaw-yuz') met 
the Huguenots under Henry of Navarre (1587), and were 
defeated, Joyeuse being basely murdered after he had sur- 
rendered. 

C5. The Triumph of Guise. — An army of German and 
Swiss Reformers, in the mean time, entered Lorraine, and 
attempted to march through France to join the King of Na- 
varre in the south ; but they were met by Henry ol Guise, 
and defeated. The king's tardiness in engaging the Swiss 
made him unpopular, while the war vastly increased the 
popularity of Guise, who entered Paris with the air of a con- 
queror. The jealousy of the king soon led to a quarrel, in 
which the people sided with Guise, and formed barricades 
in Paris to protect him from the king, who brought Swiss 

63* What event left Henry of Navarre heir to the throne ? How and why was he 
(^mosed ? What act betrays the weakness of the kinir'n party ? 

«4* Who were the leaders in the War of the Three Henries ? What was the result 
of the battle fought ? 

65* What contributed to the popularity of Guise ? What was tlie result in Paris ? 
What was the king compelled to do ? 
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soldiers into the city to enforce his orders. In such great 
favor was the Duke of Guise held, however, hy the people, 
that the king was obliged to seek safety in flight. 

66. Assassination of Guise. — Paris was in the hands 
of Guise, and the king for a time was compelled to yield. 
Afterward a seeming reconciliation took place, and Guise 
was made lieutenant-general of the kingdom. An assembly 
of the States-General was called at Blois; but, as it con- 
sisted mainly of the adherents of the Duke of Guise, the 
king could obtain from it no sufficient subsidy, while he 
was trjgated with haughty indignity by the duke. On the 
23d of December, the king armed his body-guard with dag- 
gers, and stationed them secretly in the castle of Blois ; and 
the Duke of Guise was murdered by them, as he was going 
from the council chamber to the king's room,* His brother, 
Cardinal Lorraine, was killed the following day, and the 
bodies of both were burned. A few days after, Catharine 
de' Medici died (1589), leaving her son, who had always 
leaned on her for support, alone to face the storm which 
was approaching. 

67. The murder of Guise inflamed the Catholics, while it 
added nothing to the reputation of the king, whose influence 
was now so far gone that he made a proposal to Henry of 
Navarre to join their forces. The offer was accepted, and 
in a short time, the armies of the two kings, together 
numbering 42,000 men, laid siege to Paris, which was 
then held by the League under their new chief, Mayenne 
{ml-en'). The besieging army was so large that the fall of 
the city seemed assured. The king even congratulated him- 
self on the certainty of success, and the gratification of his 
revenge ; but this was prevented by his assassination. A 
young monk left the city for the avowed purpose of de- 



* This murder took place on the staircase In the Castle of Blois, where the king and 
the Duke of Guise were both residing on the occasion of the meeting of the States. 



66. What new dignity was conferred on Guise ? What was the manner of his 
death ? Of what support wae the king deprived ? 

67. Whom did he now conciliate ? In what movement did the armies join ? What 
act suddenly changed the at^pect of affairs ? 
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liyering important letters to the king. Being admitted to 
the king's presence, he drew a knife from his sleeve and 
stabbed him. On the following day, the king died, having 
besought his friends to recognize, as his successor, Henry 
of Navarre (1589). 

State of Society under the Valois-Orleans Branch. 

tSm Arcfalteoture. — ^French architecture, during the pe- 
riod of the Renaissance, underwent considerable change, the 
most noticeable feature being the substitution of lighter and 
more graceful forms, derived from Italy.* This was espe- 
cially true of the churches, but had its influence also on the 
domestic architecture, dwelling-houses being sometimes pro- 
fusely ornamented on the outside, with images of animials 
and flowers. The roofs of the houses were made very high, 
and were similarly ornamented. Some of these houses still 
exist. 

M« The interior of the house was divided into one large 
room, which served the family for nearly all purposes, and 
several small bedrooms, intended for guests — the latter be- 
ing specially necessary on account of the want of inns. In 
the construction of these houses, stone and brick, which had 
been introduced by the Eomans, and had fallen into disuse, 
irere again used ; and tiles and slate were employed for roof- 
ing and ornament. Staircases which, at an early age, had 
been built on the outside of the house, began to be inclosed 
at this time, and in the houses of the rich were concealed in 
ornamental towers. 

70. Amusements. — ^The principal outdoor amusements, 

* Francis I. nre great encoarafrement to literature and art. His own great taste for 
the latter would alone have caused such encouragement ; but the Italian wars led to the 
Introdnctlon of Italian art and artists into France, where they hastened th^t wonder- 
ful revlTal known as the Renaissance (new birth). Francis I. protected artists and men 
of science and letters, kept them near him at court, and was proud to number some of 
the most eminent of them among his personal friends. His intimate relations with 
tho great Italian, Leonardo da Vinci, have given rise to many fables which show an at- 
tachment between them unusual with kings at any time. Many beautiful statues, pic- 
tures, and specimens of architecture yet remain in France which bear witness to the 
general IminroTement in art which marks the reign of Francis I. 

68. What changes in the style of architecture occurred ? 

69. What is saia of the construction of dwell! n^honses ? 

TO. What were the principal amusements? Whom did a hunting party bring 
together? 
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especially of the nobles, were hunting and hawking. Each 
king had a large establishment specially devoted to the chase, 
for the support of which a large sum was annually appropri- 
ated. Packs of hounds, also leopards, panthers, and falcons 
were employed ; and a hunting party, especially of the mon- 
arch or of a great lord, brought together a numerous and gay 
company, among them many ladies, who shared with eager- 
ness in the excitement of the chase. Catharine de' Medici 
was especially noted for her fondness for hunting. 

71 • Costume. — The dress of both sexes also underwent 
much change during this period. The love of luxury intro- 
duced by Francis I. led to the adoption by the ladies of 
elegant and costly dresses, made of the richest fabrics, and 
covered with lace and jewelry. * The hair also was elaborately 
dressed, and decorated with nets of rare tissues ; and ruffed 
collars, worn at first by women, at a later day became com- 
mon for men. The heightening of the complexion by paint, 
and the use of patches and perfumes were introduced from 
Italy. The men wore broad-brimmed hats decorated with 
jewels and costly plumes, short mantles embroidered with 
gold thread or trimmed with fur, and close-fitting slashed 
doublets with a belt at the waist in which was carried a ra- 
pier. They also wore trunk-hose and tights, f 

72, Medicine and Surgery. — The arts of medicine 
and surgery were in such a rude state that magic was fre- 
quently relied upon for the cure of disease. In the latter, 
great improvements were made by Pare (pah-ra), who was 
appointed surgeon successively to four of the monarchs of 
France. The improved treatment of gunshot wounds, and 
the application of the ligature to blood-vessels after amputa- 
tion, constitute the basis of his fame. 

* To such an extent was this afterward carried that the weddlne dress of Jeanne 
d'Albret was so weighed down with finery as to prevent her from walking, and she waa 
carried to church, by the king's order, In the arms of the Constable Montmorency. 

t Silk stockings are said to have been Introduced by Catharine de* Medici, who first 
wore them from motives of vanity ; and gloves, though afterward common, were at flral 
a royal luxury. One account of the death of Jeanne d'Albret attribntea n to poisoned 
gloves supplied to her by an Italian maker. 



T 1 . Describe the prevailing style of costume. Whnt wa« introduced from Italy ? 
72. What is said of the arts of medicine and surgery ? What improyements were 
introduced by Pare ? 
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73. Edaoation and Scienoe.— Schools had begun to 
increase in numl)er during this period, though the instnic- 
tloQ given in them was largely religious, and the discipline 
Gtrict The hours of study were unusually long, and the 
rod was used unsparingly. Latin and Greek were especially 
studied, the reuiainder of the time, after these were disposed 
of, being devoted principally to music and religious and physi- 
cal exercises. Science began to assume a mora nitional char- 
acter toward the close of this period. The College of Prance 
was founded by Fraucia I., in 1530, designed especially to 
give instruction in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, hence called 
the Collie of the Three Languages.* 

71. Women at Court. — The influence of women at 
court received a powerful impulse in the time of Francis I. 
Long before his time, indeed, Anne of Brittany had gath- 
ered around her the daughters of the nobility for education 
and instruction in manners ; but these constituted rather her 
private court, and the wives of the nobles remained at home 
to superintend the affairs of tlie household. Francis L, 
however, invited the wives of his nobles to attend their hus- 
bands at court ; and, at one time, their number amounted to 
three hundred. From this time they began to take part in 
public affairs, their jealousies and rivalries entering largely 
into almost all political action. Ministers and generals were 
sometimes deposed at their pleasure, and their favor came to 
be considered the stepping-stone to power. 

75. Michel de I'Hdpital {me-ahei dS lo-pe-tal),\ the 
Chancellor of Prance during the reign of Henry II., is wor- 







TS. What la Mid of schoolir What Isngniseg were «epeclft]]y Bl 
else wtspnnoed t What 1* wld of the CoLlea* of France f 
74. what cbange took place Id tbe reign of FrsticisLf Wtm "' 



15. Qlva an accoanl of De THSplbil, tud big meuares. 
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thy of special mention for his exalted views and his generous 
action in a time of great intolerance. His integrity was 
severely tested when, as president of the Court of Accounts, 
ho refused to make an appropriation of 20,000 livres, which 
the king had requested for his favorite Diana of Poitiers. So 
tolerant, also, was he, and so opposed to violence, that he 
refused, when chancellor, to sign the death-warranfr of the 
Prince of Conde. Many just and generous acts and meas- 
ures owe their origin to him, not the least of which were his 
prevention of the permanent establishment of the Inquisition 
in France, the Ordinance of Orleans, and the Ordinance of 
Moulins. Though he had retired from public life at the 
time of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, a special guard 
was sent to protect him, so generally were his high charac- 
ter and great services recognized, 

76. Other Distinguished Men. — ^The most noted men 
of genius of this period were Francis Rabelais {rah'be-ld), a 
famous satirist, who attacked the religious and privileged or- 
ders ; Clement Marot (mah-ro') (1495-1544), whose poems, 
ballads, and translations were very popular, and were used 
by the king and court ; Pierre Lescot (les-co') (1610-1571), 
the architect of the Louvre ; * Philibert Delorme (duh-lorm) 
(1518-1577), one of the greatest architects of his time, and, 
under the direction of Catharine de' Medici, the designer 
of the Tuileries ; f Bernard de Palissy (1510-1590), who ap- 
plied the art of enameling to pottery, and was appointed 
*' maker of the king's rustic potteries;" Michel de Mon- 
taigne (1533-1594), author of the celebrated Essays, on 

♦ " Four enormous walls, pierced promiscuously with small windows, flanked with ten 
small towers, and In the middle a large tower serving for a prison and treasury— such wa« 
the habitation of our ancient kings. Upon the ruins of tbls edifice of a past age was 
erected, little by little, a palace which, notwithstanding all its transformations. Is still 
the most complete expression of the French Renaissance. Pierre Lescot constructed 
only a part of the facade, In which Is placed the pavilion called tlie Horologe."— Duruy^H 
History of France. 

t The palace of the Tuileries was commenced by Catharine de* Medici in 1564, and was 
continued by Henry IV., who added a range of buildings with a splendid pavilion at each 
end. The wnole front was more than 1,000 feet In extent, with a depth of about 100 feet. 
Henry IV. also commenced a gallery to connect the Louvre and the Tuileries. This waa 
continued by Louis XIII., and completed by Louis XIV. Napoleon I. added to this 
splendid edifice, and Napoleon III. further enlarged it. 



76. What other distinguished men are mentioned ? For what was each of them 
famous ? 
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miscellaneous subjects ; Auguste' de Thou (too) (1553-1617), 
author of a History of Ms Time, a repository of facts con- 
cerning not only France but all Europe ; Francis Malherbe 
{mal'drh) (1555-1628), a poet, who has been called the 
"tyrant of words and syllables,^* and who largely assisted 
in forming the French language as it now exists ; and Pierre 
de Bonsard {rong-sar') (1524-1585), whose writings were 
hailed with enthusiasm by the cultivated classes of his 
time, giving him the title of "the French poet."* 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 
A.D. 

1498. Louis Zn. Reigned 17 years. 

1900. Battle of Novara. 

1503. Battle of Garigliano. Defeat of the French. 

1504. Treaty of Blois. 

1506. Meeting of the States-General. 

1508. League of Cambray. 

1509. Battle of Agnadello. 

1511. Holy League. 

1512. Death of Gaston deFoix. 
1613. Battle of the Spurs. 

1515. Francis L Reigned 32 years. 

1515. Battle of Marignano. Defeat of the Swiss. 

1519. Charles V. elected Emperor of Germany. 

1520. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
1522. Battle of Bicoque. 

1525. Battle of Pavia. Francis I. taken prisoner. 

1529. Peace of Cambray (Women's Peace). 

1584-5. Cartler's Expedition to Canada. 

1542. Alliance of Francis I. and the Turkish Sultan Solyman. 

1647. Henry IL Reigned 12 years. 

1555. First Protestant Church established in Paris. 

1556. Abdication of CTiarles V. 

1557. Battle of St. Quentin. 

* SoDMrd WM bom near Yenddme ; and at the age of ten years entered Into the semcti 
of tne Duke of Orleans, son of Francis I. He was afterward connected with the court 
of James Y. of Scotland ; but returning to his own country, filled seyeral important ap^ 
polntments. He studied to improve the French language, forming his style after the best 
classical models. He was a great favorite with Charles IK., by whom he was made poet 
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1558. Taking of Calais from the English. 
1669. Franoia IL Reigned 18. months. 
1560. Michel de THopital made chancellor. 
1560. Meeting of the States-General. 
1560. Charles IZ. Reigned 14 years. 

1562. Massacre at Vassy. 

1563. Treaty of Amboise. 
1567. Battle of St. Denis. 
1563. Peace of Lonjomeao. 
1570. Peace of St. Germain. 
1572. Death of Joanne d'Albret. 

1572. Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. (Aagost 24) 
1574. Henry m. Reigned 15 years. 
1576. Meeting of the States-General. 

1585. Treaty of Nemours. 

1586. War of the Three Henries. 

1587. Battle of Coutras. 

1589. Assassination of the Duke of Guise and Cuxlinai Lorrainer 
1580. Death of Catharine de' Medici. 
1589. Assassination of Henry III. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE VALOI8-ORLEANS BRANCH. 

Louis, Duke of Orleans, son of Charles V. 

(assassinated in 1407). 

I 

I 1 

Charles, Duke of Orleans John, Count of AngoulSme. 

(taken prisoner at Af^court}. | 

I Charles, Count of Angouldme. 

Louis Xn. I 

Francis I., 
married Claude, daughter 
of Louis XU. 
I ■ 

I 1 

Henry II., married Catharine de' Medici. Charles, Duke of Orleans. 

I 1 1 I 1 

FranoisXIn Charles IX. Francis, Henry III. Marguerite, 
married Mary, Queen of Dnke of Alen^on, married to Henry, King 

acoU. afterward of Navarre, 

Duke of Anjoa afterward 

(died in 1584). Henry lY. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAOS 

1. When did the reign of LoidsXII. begin and end? ' 153,160 

2. Name the principal events of his reign 153 to 160 

8. State the facts in relation to his three marriages 153 to 160 

4. Give an account of his first successes in Italy 154 

5. Of his successes, in alliance with Ferdinand of Spain 154, 155 

6. Of events Icadingto and from the treaty of Blois 155, 156 

7. State all the facts in relation to the Chevalier Bayard 155, 157, 162, 164, 167 

& What events led to the battle of Agnadello? 155,156 

9. Give the facts in relation to the Holy League of 1511 157, 159 

10. State all you can about Gaston de Foiz 157 

11. What subsequent contests did Louis XIL have ? 150, 160 

12. What did Louis accomplish for France? 160 

18. State what you can of his wife, Anne of Brittany 158, 160 

14. When did the reign of Francis I. begin and end? 161,171 

15. Describe, as fully as you can, his character 161, 162, 171 

18. Give an account of his invasion of Italy in 1515 162 

17. Of his aim and contest for the office of Emperor of Germany 163 

18. State the facts in relation to the Field of the Cloth of Gold 163, 164 

19. What event led to Charles y. getting control of Italy? 164,166 

aa Relate the facts respecting the Constable of Bourbon 165, 167, 168 

81. Respecting the capture, imprisonment, and release of Francis 1 167, 168 

83. What other events, during the reign of Francis, occurred in Italy?. . .168, 169, 170 
88. Narrate the facts connected with the league with Turkey 160, 170 

84. Show, by relating the facts, how Francis treated those not of his Church. 170, 171 

85. When did the reign of Henry IL begin and end ? 171, 174 

86. Describe his cliaracter and death 171, ITS, 174 

87. What trouble did he have with his family, court, and people ? 172 

88. Give an account of his military contest with Charles Y 172, 178 

89. Of his subsequent misfortunes in Italy and the Netherlands 178 

80. Of his victory over the English, and his treaty with Philip II 174 

81. When did the reign of Francis II. beginand end? 175, 176 

88. State, in full, the facts related of the Huguenots 175, 176 

88b Whendidthereignof Charles IX. begin and end? 177,183 

84. Give the history and character of Catharine de' Medici. .172 (note), 177, 184, 186, 188 

85. What events led to the civil war of 1562? 177 

86. Relate the events of that war , 177, 178 

87. Relate the further events to the peace of Lonjumeau 178, 179 

88. And the further events to the peace of St. Germain 179, 180 

80. Give all the facts you can respecting Jeanne d' Albret 179, 180, 181, 194 

40. All in relation to Admiral CoHgny 176, 179, 180,181, 182 

41. What events and measures led to the St. Bartholomew massacre ? 181, 182 

42. Give an account of that massacre 182, 183 

43. Whendidthereignof Henry IIL begin and end ? 184,187 

44. Describe his character and death 184, 186, 187 

45. Name the principal events of his reign 184,185,180 

46. What is said of French architecture during the Renaissance ? 187 

47. Of amusements practiced by the king and nobility ? 187, 188 

48. Of the costumes worn by the upper classes ? 188 

49. What was the condition of education and science at that period ? 189 

60. What were the position and influence of women in public affairs ? 189 

SL Naibe the most distinguished men of the period 180,190, lOt 

9 
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secxion ii- 

The Hocse of Boubbok. 

BxUndingfivm the AeeeMi<m of Henry IT. (1S69) to that o/ 
Lwit XVI. (1774). 

14^ 1. Henry 17. — Henry III. was the last of the 
to boQse of Valois. At bis death, the Oatholica nomi' 
*'* nated Cardinal Bourbon aa hia saccessor; bat the 
Huguenots supported Henry of Navarre. The latter was 
^ the son of Jeanne d'Albret and 

Antorne de Bourbon, a lineal de- 
scendant of St. Louie. For a long 
time the Oatholica in France had 
been outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to the elevation of a heretio 
to the throne. The nomiaatioa of 
Henry of Navarre, therefore, who 
was a Hnguenot, was followed by 
the withdrawal of many moder- 
ate Catholics who had, up to tbia 
time, supported him. He gave 
up the siege of Paris, and retired 
to the northern part of France 
to await reinforcements from 
England. 

2. Battle of Ivry. — The Duke of Mayenne, the leader 
of the League, followed him, and a battle was fought near 
Dieppe (de-ep'), in which Henry was victorious. The mar- 
tial spirit of Henry IV. is shown by the message which he sent 
to hia friend-in-arme Crillon, after the battle of Arques : "Go 
hang yourself, brave Crillon ; we've had a fight at Arquee, 




ite at tbe dmhof Hbdtt m.? 



jvn) candldetM for th 

P What followed hia . 

la lUimme the le»lar r Wbat imporUnt bittlg wu IM|bl t 
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and yoa weren't there." Then having receiTed the promised 
aid from England, he returned to the siege of Paris, but 
was again compelled to retire before the superior force of 
MsyaiiQe. The latter, feeling the necessity of a Tictory to 
strengthen his cause, followed Henry, and a more decisive 
battle was fought at Ivry (eev're) (1590).* The result was a 
complete victory for Henry, who generously ordered his sol- 
diers to spare the Frenchmen whom they should find among 
the vanquished. \ 

3. The King becomes a Catholic. — For about four 
years the war continued, but without decisive advantage to 
either side. Both were weary of it, and Henry saw that 
his most trusted adherents were disconraged. He resolved, 
therefore, upon a bold step which shonld dissolve existing 
parties, and bring peace to hia distracted country. On the 
25th of July, 1593, he went to the church of St. Denis and 
solemnly renounced the Huguenot faith, taking that of the 
Oatholic Church in its stead.| By this act both sides were 
thrown into confusion, and Henry's cause made such prog- 
resa that Mayenne was compelled to agree to a truce. 

4. Paris, however, yet remained to be captured ;§ but 

• TtiDOrt tlia f oreM of Henry ireM Inferior In number to th^^seof theL«CDe,he did 
SMbaaltBte. Scorning tlis propoBlllontn rvlrsal which uninc nf hU iidTlwn liM laiAe, 
thdrnO^Itt point In taae they loit Lbelr aluLdirdOr since Iher woDtd nkwayHflnd It In 
tbe pAtli of Honor ud giiiry. 

f " The poTertr of Henry Intlie e«riy pari of Ms career wm Che «nbjeet of iduw wlttl- 
clmuL Id uhlch he tilmtelt oTH-n rndnf^d. Ttcday before the b«ttle ^ Iiry, tc led to » 

msBQiDlmltT. but Ibe oenorous Dpi II of the marshal and hln retnnei* M repwtcn. 
SchombBriliwldDnuuidedDrllmrTnuineirDrthejuirii en cf big nfferlna tnx^i*. Tte 
Intteranowend k»IIty A bntue man Dover itstcfr rr ne on the ere inutile.' The 

Mld°"Tb'LS»y,'™™haFwlllb r "I " 1 iv I rob* brave man o* hli 



rj i^Wr. I 



£ Mrw ttiwiird f ran?e. 



» prey to »ll Ibe cirttB of uIt nnd lor tnim ui dP ertnlt 

poHCH 11 br tie deaih tnd mln of 
liege, were greiUy preiMd by famlni 

depimid, crying out Willi all llio etrenglh left loihcm, "Leiiii lire Ibe ting I" 

8. Bovlonedldlhiewar contlnueT What act at Irugtb nmde n decided change In 
f»vor of lbs kfiiat When did this tske jilace. and where ( 
4. When dld^enry enter Parte I Wbat tallowed T 
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Brissac, its commander, made a secret ^reement with Eem^ 
to admit him ; and, at 4 o'clock on the morning of March 22d, 
1594, Henry entered the city, and going to the cathedral, 
gave thanks for his victory. A general pardon immediately 
followed.* The Spanish troops were permitted to leave the 
city, Henry himself accompanying tjiem to the city gat«, 
and saluting them ironically, as th^ passed out, with the 
words, "Go bear my compliments to your master, but don't 
come back." 




5. The capture of Pans was a death-blow to the League. 
Many provinces and cities acknowledged the king's authority 
at once ; others, after more or less fighting or negotiation. I 

• •■The king's enliT icM quHc Iriuraphal. He wu m« it different purta hy Uw pnblls 
bodiP". who offered their bonuee^hUe the nroyost preienled the keyi at the city. Tlie 

ment, replaced bj the Butbortty of the lawfnl BoyerolgB. who now ftivemred M BeD(r«llT 
beloved u lie iitA Istelf been eiecrsCed bj Ibe mnllltude."— AvnDnAv'i Auorv of Uu 

tThe CMlle of Kanlet li sn Irregulir Ootbtc urncture, built In the tUtCEntb cenWrl. 
Here Elie discarded Anne of Brittuif found an asylam ; and bore It vu tli*t Henir IV. 
Ugned tlie Gdlec of Nantes, It wu famous a^so la the tubtequent blitorr of France. 

i The prospect for a IsaUng peace eeemed bright, but was anfldenlj OYereatt bj »a 
■Hempt Tlilcb was nude to iHualnate the kln«. A yonng tnui named Joui ChAcel 

6> What was the remit of tbe captDiA i>t Parte t WbitbiooghlllajeuDelo tumlt 
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Mayenne^ aided by the Spaniards, still kept up the struggle 
for the expiring League in Burgundy ; but a battle was fought 
which resulted in a victory for the king, and led to a truce 
(1595). 

6, Henry had been crowned at Chartres (shartr) m 
1594 ; but one ceremony still remained to be performed to 
strengthen him at home and abroad. This was the absolu- 
tion of the Pope, which had been denied him for several 
years but was now granted. The surrender of Mayenne 
followed shortly after. The peace of the kingdom was also 
further secured by the famous Edict of Nantes (1598), by 
which all the privileges granted to the Huguenots in previous 
treaties were restored to them. Entire liberty of conscience 
was conceded to them, and they were admitted to all offices 
of honor and emolument. 

7. Having obtained from the Pope a divorce from his 
wife, the dissolute and shameless Marguerite de Yalois, he 
married Mary de' Medici, the daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Florence and niece of the Pope (1600). His attention to 
the interests of the people caused him to be much beloved 
by them. Toward the peasantry he showed particular re- 
gard,* and they in return manifested the greatest affection 
for their good king. 

. 8. The long continuance of the religious wars had disor- 
ganized everything, fiy the construction of roads and 
canals, the king brought all parts of the country into ready 
communication; he encouraged traffic and commerce, and 
thus opened new sources of wealth and intelligence to the 
people. Manufactures, mining, and every other department 
of industry were fostered by his beneficent measures, in de- 
vising which he was greatly aided by the wise and upright 

($kah4eP), havlngr been admitted to the king's presence, aimed a blow at his breast, but 
tacceeded onlj in wounding him in the lip. As ne had been educated by the Jesuits, this 
act led to the burning of his teacher and the expulsion of the order from France. 

• This is illostrated Dy the kindly words : " If I live, every man shall have a fowl to put 
In his pot for his Sunday dinner." 

6. What two acts now confirmed the power of Henry ? What were the provisions 
of the Edict of Nantes ? 

7. From whom did Henry obtain a divorce ? Whom did he marry ? How was ho 
r^nunled 1^ the people ? 

8. What did he do to benefit the coontry f By whom was he aided ? 
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Duke of Soli J.* The latter re-oif;anized tfae fiDoncee ; and, 
althoagh many of the taxes were remitted* the national 
debt was almost eDtirely liquidated. 
9. Heury was, however, still regarded by many with bub- 
picion as the secret enemy of 
the Chnrch. Biron and Bou- 
i]lon, one his most trusted 
general, and both his former 
J companions, conspired against 
him and were punished ; the 
first losing his hfe, and the 
\ second finding safety only in 
i flight This distrost, how- 
I ever, was more than balanced 
I by his rapidly incieaung pop- 
I alarity. He formed a plan, 
; during his latter years, for 
I the re-organization of Eorope, 
I and for the foundation of a 
great Christian confederation 
of nations, to gnarantee civil 
I and religions freedom, and to 
preserve the b^ance of power 
by dimmishing the influence of 
the imperial house of Austria 
and the excessive power of Spain. | One of Uie first steps 
in this project was the deliverance of the Netherlands from 
Spimieh misrule. He had jnst set on foot a formidable 
expedition to accomplish this, when, riding out in his car- 
riage oae day in Paris, he was stabbed by a natare of Aa- 
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gooieme, named Eavaillao (rah-vai-t/alu'), who liad followed 
him from the Louvre (loovr) for the purpose (1610).* 

10. Henry IV, haa alwajrs been regarded with affection 
by the French on account of the political changes which he 
made, and the charm of hia personal character. He was 
brave, generous, and witty ; a natural orator, and possessed 
of an unfailing good-humor, which often conciliated his en- 
emies and smoothed away many difficulties-f His skill aa 
an administrator is shown in the success with which he rec- 
onciled opposing interests and parties ; while the great re- 
salts produced during his reign by the dissolution of the 
Ijeagne, and the gnarantj of religious freedom to all sects 
constitnte a lasting claim upon the gratitude of his country- 
men. The colonial possessions of France in Korth America 
were commenced during this reign by means of the settlements 
and explorations made by Samuel Champlain, who founded 
Quebec in 1608, and by the settlement of Acadia I at Port 
Boyal, by the wealthy Huguenot, De Monts (dUmong') {1605). 
I614 ^'* ^**^^ ZIII. — Mary de' Medici had been 
to crowned by her husband on the eve of his departure 
for his campaign in the Netherianda. She now be- 
came regent during the minority of her son, who was af- 
terward known aa Louis XIH. Under her administration, 
moch of the work performed by Henry IV. was undone. A 
crowd of favorites swarmed around the court, and squan- 
dered the public money. Prominent among these were two 
Italian adventurers § whom the regent had brought with her 

Iisd aasaMirslert Ihp king wh Immod oB oyer h bIow Ore. the BeHhv psrts ot hla bodj were 
torn with ptucwi. molten IbbS anil bollUw oB wtnpaam !n!o the wonndis, ■nd ne wis 



10. WliMw»ltherfiiractCTof Henri IV. f How LshlBBklllthown? WhBtFreDCh 
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to Paris. Sully resigned his office in di^gost, and Oonde re- 
turned. The latter retired^ however^ and organized a party 
in opposition to the regent Civil war was threatened, bnt was 
averted by a treaty in which the regent made great concessions. 

12. The majority of the king was proclaimed in 1614, 
and the States-General assembled the month after. The 
meeting is memorable chiefly from the bold attitude taken 
by the third estate, and from the first appearance in a civil 
character of the young bishop of Lu9on (lothsong'), who 
afterward became famous as Cardinal fiichelieu (reesh'e-lu). 
It was the last assembly, also, from that time till 1789. 
Little was done by the States-Greneral to satisfy the party 
of the nobles led by Oond6, and the latter withdrew and in- 
stigated a new revolt. A double marriage took place at this 
time (1615), that of the king and his sister; the former 
with the daughter of the King of Spain, the latter with his 
son ; and, the next year, the Idng conciliated Gond6, making 
important concessions to him. 

13. Conde now returned to Paris, where he completely 
eclipsed the Italian favorite and overshadowed the king him- 
self in the regard of the people. His boldness aroused the 
suspicion of Mary de' Medici, who caused him to be arrested 
for conspiring against the king, and threw him into prison. 
The weakness of the king was, by this time, so apparent that 
a change of advisers was determined upon. Among the 
changes made was the appointment of Bichelieu as minister 
of foreign affairs. This step was taken by the king on the 
advice of De Luynes (loo-een') an early companion and 
favorite, who had won the king's favor by his skill in train- 
ing falcons for the royal sport of hawldng. This person 
was now advanced to the highest dignities. 

14. The exile of Mary de' Medici to Blois checked for a 
time the civil war which was threatened. The queen- 

12. When was the majority of the king proclaimed? What meeting was held? 
For what is it noted ? What marriage took place ? What reconciliation was effected ? 

1 3. What is said of the influence of Cond^ ? What was done by Mary de* Medici ? 
What changes were made among the king's advisers ? By whose advice ? Who was 
De Luynes y 

1 4. What prevented civil war ? In what way did Mary de' Medici uanoj the king ? 
What reconciliation was effected ? What followed ? 
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mother, however, formed a rallying point for all who were 
discontented with the king ; but Ricbeliea brought aboat 
a reconciliation, and Gond6 was also released from prison 
and received into favor by the king. Nevertheless the in- 
fluence e:!erted by De Luynes, the grievances of Mary de' 
Medici, and those of the Huguenots together formed Bnffi- 
ciect gronnds for a new revolt ; and the king was again obliged 
to march into Normandy to suppress it. He also besieged 
the queen-mother in Angers and compelled her to submit. 

15. Since the death of their champion, Henry IV., the 
Huguenots had watched the course of events with great 
misgiving. Finding little hope for their cause in the course 
pursued by the king, they now formed a project for the es- 
tablishment of a Huguenot republic in France, similar to 
that of Holland. Eochelle (ro-sie7') was the center of their 
power. The Duke of Bouillon was made commander-in- 
chief of their army^ and the money collected for the royal 
treaeary, as well as the property of the Catholic Chorch, 
was seized to defray the expenses of the soldiers (1621). 

16. De Luynes was at once made Constable of PVance, 

and marched 




ists, conclnd- 
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ed a treaty of peace (1622), after which Montanban {mofU- 
(hbahn') and Bochelle were the only fortified cities in the 
possession of the Huguenots. 

17. Two years after the death of De Luynes, Bichelien^ 
who had been made cardinal through the influence of Mary 
de' Medici, was admitted to the councils of the king. He 
was made prime minister in 1624; and his power was felt at 
once in every department of the goyemment. He introduced 
order into the chaos left by De Luynes, and marked out a 
bold policy to be pursued by the king toward the Huguenots, 
the nobles who conspired against him, and the great powers 
of Europe. His first step was the arrest of the king's secre- 
tary of the treasury, who stood in his way. This was fol- 
lowed by the marriage of Henrietta Maria, the king's sister, 
to the son of James I. of England ; and as the latter died 
before the ceremony took place, the bridegroom became king 
of England, under the title of Charles I. 

18. The vigor of Richelieu, and the harsh measures to 
which he resorted against all incompetent officers, soon raised 
up enemies among the pleasure-loving courtiers, and led to 
a conspiracy against him and the king. The leaders of 
the plot were the Count of Chalais and the king's brother, 
Gaston, Duke of Anjou, who seemed likely to succeed to the 
throne, as Louis had no children. On discovering their in- 
tention, Richelieu took the severest measures. Some of the 
lords were beheaded, others exiled ; and even the queen her- 
self was humbled for her supposed complicity. The king's 
brother was then married, receiving a large estate and the 
title of Duke of Orleans. * 

19. Siege of Rochelle. — ^The hopes of the Protestants 
of Rochelle were revived, in 1627, by the arrival in their 

* He had basely betraved and deserted bis aGCompUoef In order to Mve himself. 
Chalais was beheaded at Nantes : and It Is said the blundering executioner incceeded In 
performinff his oflSce only after the thirty-fourth blow of the ax. The young queen was 
summoned before the council and reprimanded. 



17* What new influence now made itself felt t What steps did RIcheliea take to 
strengthen the king ? What marriage took place ? 

18. What conspiracy was formed ? How was it suppressed ? 

1 9* Give an account of the Biuge <>f Rochelle. By whom were the Hngnenots 
■ustained ? Were they successful ? What was done after the sarrender of the city ? 
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harbor of an English fleet, conmiaiided by the famous 
Duke of Bnckinghani. Richelieu marched with a formida^ 
ble army to the siege of the city. The English, after aome 
slight BaccesBeH at first, sailed away at the end of fonr 
months ; and Richelieu constructed a great dike to close the 
harbor in ease they should return. The supplies of the city 
were cut oS by the inyesting army, and the inhabitants were 
reduced to the greatest extremities.* The city surrendered 
after a fifteen months' siege (1628) ; and the king entered in 
triumph, Richelieu in person dcliTering him the keys. Se- 
vere measures were taken to preyent the Btubbom city from 
ever again forming the nucleus of a revolt against the king. 
Many of its special privileges were token away, and its forti- 
fications were demolished. 

20. The Huguenots, after their defeat at Rochelle, re- 
treated te the south of France, where, under the Duke of 
Rohan, they still kept up the struggle. The royal army, 
however, pursued them from city to city, slaughtering them 
with merciless severity, and razing the fortifications of their 
cities to the ground, till the Duke of Rohan fled for safety 
to Italy, and the political power of the Huguenots was en- 
tirely broken. The treaty known as the Edict of Orace 
brought to a termiuatiou the long religious war (June, 
1639). 

21. On Richelieu's return from his triumphs in the south 
he found but a cold reception awaiting him at court. The 
king had been attacked with a dangerous illness ; and, in 
anticipation of his death, a new plot had been formed against 
the cardinal, by Mary de' Medici, and many of the nobles. 
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Louis^ who had never loved his great minister, promised 
to dismiss him, and arrangements were made for his with- 
drawal. But the king suddenly restored Biehelieu to favor, 
and the latter took stem and summary vengeance upon the 
conspirators (1630). * 

22, The great and increafiing power of Austria still con- 
tinued a menace to the peace of Europe, and Richelieu en- 
tered into an alliance with Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, to 
reduce it. f By this agreement, the King of Sweden was to 
lead against Austria an army of 30,000 men, France bind- 
ing herself to pay 400,000 crowns annually for its support. 
Gustavus Adolphus thus became the head of the Protest- 
ant party in Europe. The war in which he now engaged, 
known as the Thirty Years' War, had been begun in 1618. 
He suddenly appeared in Germany with his army, J and 
won a decisive victory at Leipsic ; but ended his career as 
suddenly at the battle of Lutzen, which was fought the 
following year (1632). 

23* The enemies of Eichelieu in France were active in 
spite of their many defeats. Gastoji, Duke of Orleans, en- 
tered into a conspiracy with Henry of Montmorency, the 
Governor of Languedoc, and the king sent Marshal Schom- 
berg to attack them. A battle took place ; but the Duke of 
Orleans fled at the beginning of the action, and made peace 
with the king by complete submission. Montmorency was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and, the following month, was 
beheaded, his estates being confiscated. Owing to his high 
birth and chivalrous character, his fate caused general regret 

* Tbc trlumpb of Klcbelleti was complete. Marlllac, the keeper of the seals, vho 
owed his position to the favor of Richelieu, was thrown into jbrlson ; his brother, a 
marshal of France, was beheaded ; the king's mother and the Duke of Orleans were 
driven Into exile, and many conspirators were obliged to seek safety in flight. The day 
on which the tables were thus suddenly turned has always been called tne Dajf qf tK« 
Dupes. 

t Said Richelieu to the German princes : ** It is, no doubt, a great aflUctlon for the Chris- 
tian commonwealth that none but the Protestants should dare to oppose such pernicious 
designs ; thev must not be aided in lAieir enterorises against religion, but they must be 
made use of In order to maintain Germany in the enjoyment of her liberties.** 

t ** This snow-king will go on melting as he comes south," said the emperor, Ferdinand* 
on hearing that Gustavus Adolphus had disembarked from Sweden. 



22. What was the next project of Richelieu ? What alliance did he fonn f State 
the conditions. Give the subsequent history. 

23* What other conspiracy was formed ? What measures were adopted to subdue 
tt ? Witli what result ? What reconciliation took place ? 
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in France. Richelieu soon after succeeded in removing the 
Duke of Orleans from the influence of the queen-mother, 
and bringing him back to France, where a public recon- 
ciliation between him and the king took place, which was 
attended with great rejoicing (1634). 

24. War witli Austria. — ^France, under the guidance 
of Bichelieu, now entered upon a war with Austria and 
Spain on the grandest scale. Five armies were organized, 
and the war was begun at once in the Netherlands, on the 
Rhine, and in Italy. The king's generals were victorious in 
the Netherlands, in a battle near Liege (1635) ; but this was 
followed, the next year, by an invasion of the enemy, who 
penetrated to within fifty miles of Paris, and might easily 
have captured it, so great was the terror into which its in- 
habitants were thrown. In Italy, the Duke of Rohan re- 
pulsed the imperial army, but finally lost the province 
through Spanish intrigue. The war in other quarters was 
not successful, owing to misunderstandings between the allies 
of France. 

i5» In the midst of foreign war, and notwithstanding the 
severe punishments which had always followed the discovery 
of plots against his authority, Richelieu found himself con- 
stantly obliged to be on the alert for new ones. The queen, 
in 1637, was discovered to be in secret correspondence with 
the court of Spain, in opposition to- t&e interests of France ; 
and the king himself, through the influence of the women 
of the court, or through his jealousy of the power of his 
great minister, was frequently in dispute with him. Not- 
withstanding all these annoyances, however, Richelieu pro- 
secuted his plans boldly, and often with pitiless severity. 
Sometimes on the field of battle, oftener by treaty or intrigue, 
he moved on to the end he proposed, "trampling all opposi- 
tion under foot,'' as he himself expressed it, and "covering 
all mistakes with his scarlet robe." 

84* In what war was France now engaged ? What force did she pnt in the fleld f 
What invasion took place ? With what result ? What else is said of the war ? 

S5« What new plot was now discovered ? Why was the king himself sometimes 
discovered in these plots r What coarse did Richelieu always pursue ? 
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21. Fonrth Ooniplraoy. — On every side the war went 
on ; in Italy, in the ffetherlandfi, in the aoath of France ; 
at home sad abroad, by land and 8ea. In 164S, Bichelien 
introduced to the king, as a companion, Henry, Uarquis of 
Cinq-Mars {sank-mar), then nineteen years of age, hoping 
in this way to keep a watch npon the Idng. Loaia soon 
became attach- 
ed to him, and 
advanced him 
rapidly ; and 
this ao tamed 
the young 
man's head that 
he demanded 
a seat in the 
council,* which 




by Ricfaelien, 
he entered in- 
to a conspiracy 
against hie be- 
nefactor. HJ8 
accomplices 
were the Dnke 
of Bonillon and 
his relative 
De Thou (too), 

and the ever-ready Duke of Orleans. A secret treaty was 
conclnded with Spain, a copy of which, by some unknown 
means, was furnished to Richelieu, who was then lying ack 
at Narbonne. The Duke of Orleans was apprehended, and 
frightened into revealing the fall extent of the plot. The 
Duke of Bouillon was arrested at the head of the army in 

thekfnff; whereupon hiji preaumptlaD was leverely rebubed bF the hAuchtf mLnlBter, 
Far tbi9 be vowed vnagcMate, nd resolTed upon the remoTt] ana deallt ofuifl cmrdlnll. 

S6. Wbo »u Cinq-Han ! Wbat did ha demand t With vhom did he intHgii* 
tfiatt the mthoritj of IUchell«n I Whit wu the nmlt t 
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Italy, and escaped death only by the surrender of his prin- 
cipality of Sedan. Cinq-Mars and De Thou were executed. 
This was the last plot which Bichelieu was called upon to 
punish (1642). 

27. The same year, Mary de' Medici died in Cologne ; and 
Bichelieu, while actively engaged in carrying on the war in 
the south, was taken ill, and soon recognized that his end 
was near. He was borne back to the capital with the most 
affectionate care by his attendants, and with the deference 
and luxurious surroundings which only a monarch could 
command. A crowd of coui-tiers thronged the ante-chamber 
of his dwelling, and the king himself came twice to visit him. 
He died in 1642, at the age of fifty-seven years ; and the king 
survived him less than six months.* Filled with regret for 
the harshness which he had permitted his minister to use, 
Louis pardoned, almost without exception, those whom the 
latter had exiled. Before his death, he confided the regency 
to his wife, Anne of Austria, leaving as his successor a child 
less than five years of age (1643). 

28. Louis XIII. was so completely overshadowed by his 
minister, that his real character has been difficult to ascer- 
tain. In early life, his inclinations were frivolous, and he 
showed little liking for the cares of state. This seems to 
have been the opinion of Bichelieu, who, at times, provided 
him with boyish amusements to prevent him from interfer- 
ing with the affairs of state. Occasional acts and speeches 
show that he was heartless ; but one of his early instructors 
declares that he had his family's genius for war ; and con- 
siderable self-control must certainly be accorded to an abso- 
lute prince who could so far check his own impulses as to 
retain for a lifetime a minister who was distasteful to him, 
and who constantly belittled him by his mere presence. 

* RlcheUeu died wlthont fear. The bishop of Llsleux, who stood at his bedside, said, 
** Such flrmness astonishes me." Among his last words were these : " I have loved Justice 
sad not vengeance. I have been severe to a few that I might be a benefactor to many." 



87. When and where did Mary de' Medici die ? Give an accoant of the death of 
Richelien. What is said of the last days of the king ? 

88. Why has it been difficult to ascertain the character of Louis XIII.? What 
was Ms character, so far as is known ? 
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29. Character of Richelieu. — Concerning Kicheliea 
himself little disagreement exists. His was one of the great 
minds of the seventeenth century. He combined in a sin- 
gular degree a capacity for planning great enterprises with the 
ability to form the combinations necessary to make them suc- 
cessful ; the skill of the statesman with the ability of the 
general ; the address of the man of the world with the love 
of letters which usually characterizes the solitejy student. 
With a profound knowledge of human nature, he read easily 
the characters of those around him ; and such was the fer- 
tility of his. resources, that, though he lived for eighteen 
years in the midst of conspiracies against his power, and even 
against his life, he thwarted them constantly to the end. 
More conspicuous, perhaps, than any other quality was his 
unconquerable will. Before this all others bent — nobles, 
members of the royal family, even the king himself. Prime 
minister and cardinal, the powers of both his high offioiB 
were freely used in carrying out his civil policy, which was 
steadily directed to the aggrandizement of France ; and,, at 
his death, he left a fortune of 1,500,000 livres, as a gift to 
the king whom he had served. 

30. Civil Policy of Richelieu. — ^The constant aim of 
Eichelieu at home was the increase of the royal power. To 
this end he abolished the offices of constable and grand ad- 
miral ; substituted for governors of provinces intendants, 
who were more immediately under the control of the king, 
and who gradually concentrated in their hands all civil 
power; demolished fortresses captured from nobles in re- 
volt, confiscated their lands, and annulled their titles and 
dignities. Abroad, he directed all the energies of France to 
the destruction of his most formidable rival in Europe — the 
Spanish branch of the house of Austria. His preparations 
for this purpose were immense ; and, when the struggle 
came, the means he had provided and the efforts he put 

29. How does Richelieu rank among the men of his time f In what respects was 
he great ? By what power were all his faculties directed ? 

80. What means did he adopt'to increase the king's power ? What waa his prioci' 
pal aim abroad ? What was the result of his efforts 1 What did he leare f 
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forth astonished even the king. The result of hia labors 
was the establishment of absolute power in the hands of 
Louis XIII. 
$1. Art and Iiiterature. — Tho encouragement given 




by Bichelien to art, and particularly to literature, was great 
and of lasting effect. Many institutions still remain which 
were either established or largely aided by him. Ho founded 
the celebrated French Academy, and the botanical and zo- 
ological garden, called the Jardin des Plantcs {zhar-dang'dd 
plahni), the former, for the regulation of the language and 
the creation of correct literary models ; the latter, for the 
promotion of scientific inquiry. The Sorbonne also was re- 
organized by him, and the royal printing-office established ; 
while many beautiful specimens of architecture still bear 



81. Wi» the lelgn or Loufs XIII. f Bvorable t 
<a Iha fnstltations tonnded or aided by Blchelioa 
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witness to his cultivated taste. By his advice, also, France 
was provided with a permanent navy ; and, during his admin- 
istration, the first French newspaper was founded. 
1643 ^^* IiOuis XrV., afterward known as Louis the 
to Great, or the Or and Monarqvs {grahnd mon^rk'), was 
^"^^^ less than five years old when he was left the undis- 
puted heir to the throne of France. His mother was made 
regent during his minority, and Cardinal Maz'arrin was 
chosen as her chief counselor (1643). The Thirty Years' 
War was still raging in Europe ; and the French arms, under 
Conde and Turenne, were everywhere victorious. Austria, 
finding herself attacked on every side, now sued for peace ; 
and the Thirty Years' War was ended by the treaty of West- 
phalia (1648).* 

33. During these stirring events, the hobles of France, 
always ready to wrest from the king the power they had lost, 
formed a party for the purpose, but found themselyes op- 
posed by Cardinal Mazarin. They now attempted to dis- 
grace and depose him ; and in this effort they were aided by 
the unfortunate condition of the affaiis of the Idngdom. 
Enormous taxes had been levied by Bichelieu to cany out 
his great designs, and large sums were still needed. Maza- 
rin, who was hated on account of his foreign birth, employed 
as one of his agents a fellow-countryman, who made him- 
self odious by the harshness with which he collected the 
heavy taxes required. 

34. The War of the Fronde. — The people of Paris 
rose in revolt and barricaded the streets. A popular party 
was formed to resist the royal authority represented by Maz- 
arin ; and, though the cardinal yielded at first, he after- 

* Tbe result of thin long struggle was the gaaranty of ciyil and rellgloiis Ubertv In 
Europe, and the acquisition bv France of the province of Alsace, tlie cttles of Tool, 
Hetz, and Verdun, and the little city of Pignerol (peen-j/er-ole)t ▼nidb gave her a footi 
hold In Italy. 

3tt. How old was Louis XIY. when he became king? Who was his principal 
adviser ? When did tlie Thirty Years' War end ? By wliat treaty f What was the 
result of it ? 

33. By whom was Mazarin opposed ? What had produced the heavy taxes which 
the Icing attempted to collect ? Why was Mazarin hated ? 

34. Into what two parties was France divided ? Who was the principal originator 
of the Fronde ? Who oecamc its leaders ? 
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ward retamed to his wajB, and the popular party, under 
the name of FnmdeuTa {fron-dur'), rapidly extended its or- 
ganization over the kingdom. Their opponents, the royal- 
ists, were called Mamrins ; and the civil war which followed 
was known as the war of the Fronde (1618).* The chief 




Instigator of the Fronde was Cardinal de Retz, who had 
made himself very popular in Paris hy his eloquence and 
liberality. Its leaders were the Prince of Conti {kon'te), who 

* Tlifl irotitffondeitr ilirnlaffB a tHaaer. The b 
fnWdeUenlUaf uw Sir. and dliMe Into li 
Mtlidlaci. On Uw iiiiiroMii ot tbanurd tt — 
wne soDa. Soma obb nooalu' Ikat tbe mi 
•hatoFttaapsiHaaieiit toward th* einirt,ap,. 
tam WH adopted 1>r tin penile at mft,t,/toi>aeiir meinliu oi 
cooTt ; a J/tiMorin, ou wtto npoeld It. Tub badga of tJia Frondaar 
ManeatUatadbrBtlbbaa to thahat; at > later time It vai a bu 
ttwiuDepl*c«,«UletlwMaiu1iu wore a correipoDdlng badge al 
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was a brother of the great Cond^, the Dukes of Bouillon, 
Beaufort (bo'fort), Longueville (hng^veel'), and La Bochefou- 
cauld {roshfoo-ko'). The great Gond6 at first had taken 
sides with the court. 

35. The king and his mother, with their adherents, left 
Paris suddenly ; and the excited populace took possession 
of the city. Being without any definite aim, however, and 
having no strict organization, they were easily beaten in the 
first battle ; and the regent, with the king, re-entered Paris. 
Fearing arrest, the greater part of the nobles who had taken 
part in the Fronde left the city. The Prince of Conti, 
however, and the Duke of Longueville remained, and were 
suddenly arrested in the Louvre, together with the great 
Cond6, who had joined the Fronde because his services to 
the royal party had not been rewarded. When the news of 
these arrests became known, war broke oat at once in Bur- 
gundy, Kormandy, and Guienne ; and Kaasarin, alarmed at 
the storm he had provoked, left France, and took up his 
residence at Cologne (1651). One of his last acts previous 
to his leaving, was the liberation of Gond£, Conti, and 
Longueville. 

36. On the return of Cond6 to Paris, his ambition 
soon brought him into conflict with De Betz ; and Mazarin 
took advantage of this to re-enter France with an army, 
which he placed at the disposal of the king. Conde with- 
drew into Guienne to encourage the revolt there, while 
the king's troops, under the command of Turenne, marched 
to attack the Frondeurs on the Loire ; and, though beaten 
at first, succeeded finally in checking them. Conde com- 
manded the Frondeurs in these engagements, though his 
presence among them was not at first known. Both the 
king's troops and those of the Fronde now hastened to 
Paris, each hoping to capture it. The Parisians, however, 

35. Whicb side was at llret victorions in Paris ? Was the snci^ts of fhA Fronde 
lasting? Wliom did the king arrest? What did these arrests produce f What did 
Mazarin do ? 

36* What conrse did Mazarin afterward take ? Who commanded the opposing 
armies ? To whom did Paris finally open its gates ? Why did the victorioiu TrondS 
fail? 
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closed the gates of the city, and the two armies met again 
outside the walls. After a bloody battle, the gates of the 
city were opened to Conde, and the cannon of the Bastile 
opened fire npon the king's army, by order of the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Orleans (1652). The royalists then with- 
drew ; and the Fronde, though victorioiiE, soon fell to pieces 
through the jealousies of rival leaders. 

37. Oorouation of the King. — Negotiations now took 
place between the king and the people of Paris, with a view 
to the return 

of the former ^ 

to the capital. 
Uazarin, m 
order to facili- 
tate these, again 
leftPrance, and I 
the king, being | 
entreated by the 1 
people,retQmed | 
to Fans. Cond6 
fied, and a sen- 
tence of death 
was afterward 
pronounced 
against fa i m. 
Many of the 
leaders of the 
Fronde, includ- 
ing De Betz, 
were impnsoned 
or banished In the qniet which settled down upon Paris, 
Mazann again returned, and was intrusted with greater 
power than before. The last blow to the existence of the 
Fronde was given m 1653, by the submission of Gnienne, to 
which province most of the insurgent leaders had fled. 




i (be people of Pule dof How i 



V the Froudeon pouliliedt 
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The following year the king was crowned at Rheims 
(1654). 

38. Mazarin^ meanwhile^ had formed an alliance with 
Cromwell ; and English troops, as the result of this^ had 
fought at Dunkirk, in the army of the king ; but, a year 
after, the peace called the Peace of the Pyrenees was con- 
cluded (1659), by which Conde was received into favor by 
the king, and the latter was betrothed to Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of Philip IV. of Spain. On the 9th of June follow- 
ing, the marriage was celebrated with great splendor, in a lit- 
tle city in the extreme south of France. Maria Theresa re- 
nounced all right to the crown of Spain, and brought to the 
king 500,000 gold crowns as her dowry. The death of Maza- 
rin followed closely the marriage of the king. It happened 
in 1661, and marks the close of the first epoch in the long 
reign of Louis XIV. Immediately after fhe death of Mazarin, 
the king, being then only twenty-three years old, gave evi- 
dence of his determination to exercise absolute power.* 

39. One of his first acts was the arrest of his Secretary 
of the Treasury, Fouquet (foo-kd'), who had grown enor- 
mously rich, while the finances of the kingdom were left in 
great disorder. He lived with more than royal magnifi- 
cence, and on the king's assumption of power, gave a costly 
entertainment in his honor. The king attended, and on 
leaving, ordered his arrest. All the members of his family 
were banished ; and, after a trial which lasted three years, 
Fouquet was condemned to imprieonment for life. The title 
belonging to the office he had held was changed from, su- 
perintendent to that of controller - general, and Colbert 
{kol-hdr') was appointed to succeed him. 

••• Under Cardinal Mazarin, there was literally nothlne but disorder and confaslon. He 
liad the council held whilst he was being shaved and dressed, without ever artvlng auf* 
body a seat, and he was often chattering with his linnet and his monkey all toe time ne 
was being talked to about business. After Mazarin's death, the king's council asaumed 
a more decent f orm."— Z« I'. Daniel's Bistoire de France. 



38. What alliance did France now form ? How did the Peace of the Pyrenees 
affect the fortunes of Cond6 ? Whom did the king marry ? Whafc was her aowry f 
When did the death of Mazarin occur ? What does this mark ? What dispositloo 
did the king show ? 

39* Give an acconnt of the nrrest of Fouquet. Who wae> appointed to socoeed 
him ? How was the title of the office changed f 
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40. Seyeral incidents related of the king, at this stage of 
his career, indicate his pride and his extravagant notion of 
the honor due him, and show in what danger the peace of 
Europe lay from his whims. A dispute having arisen be- 
tween the French and Spanish embassadors at London,* 
Louis threatened the King of Spain, who was his father-in- 
law, with war ; and nothing but the humblest public declar- 
ation of the Spanish king's inferiority prevented it. A more 
serious insult offered to the French embassador at Eome led 
to the seizure of Avignon, f and the threat of an invasion of 
Italy. The latter was averted only by full, and even abject, 
apologies. A solemn treaty was concluded between Louis 
and the Pope, fixing the rank of each ; and the former set up 
a monument in Bome to commemorate the reparation made 
for the insult. 

41. With a view to future safety, Louis bought Dunkirk 
from the English, as a harbor for his growing navy ; con- 
cluded a treaty for the cession of Lorraine and Bar ; and 
renewed that which Henry IV. and Louis XIII. had entered 
into with the Swiss cantons. Three years after (1665), 
Philip rV. of Spain died, and Louis laid claim to a part of 
his possessions, though he had solemnly renounced his right 
to them at the time of his marriage. Such bad faith was 
resented by Spain ; and, two years after, a war began. The 
king himself and Turenne laid siege to Lille, and captured 
it in nine days ; and so powerful was the French army, that 
the entire province was conquered in two months. 

42. Franche-Comte was invaded also by Conde, in 1667, 
and subdued after a three weeks' campaign. Such rapid 
successes alarmed the states of Europe, especially Holland, 
who felt herself peculiarly exposed to danger from her war- 

•Thc SpADlflli minister claimed the rifirht of precedence before the French embassador 
•t a diplomatic reception, and this the Tatter was determined not to yield. 

tAfter the end of the great 8cMam, Avlfn^on was governed by the legates of the Pope, 
and vas not restored to the gOTemment of France till 1791. 

40* What is said of the character of Louis ? What powen* were threatened with 
war by Lonis ? Why f How was the Pope's apology commemorated ? 

41* What measures did Lonis take to strengthen himself? What claim did ho 
make ? What was the result ? i What province was conquered ? 

42« What conquest did Conde make ? Where was Frauche-Comt^ ? (See Progress- 
ire lUp, No. 2.) WtaAt auction did Holland take ? To what did this afterward laA ! 
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like neighbor. She formed an alliance, therefore, with Eng- 
land and Sweden, and brought about a treaty (1668). This 
interference of Holland, however, and her commercial rivalry 
with France, induced Louis, two years after, to declare war 
against her. The ridicule, also, which the Dutch made of 
the king's pretensions, and even of his person, contributed to 
the bitter feeling with which he regarded them. 

43. Only after ample preparation, did the king enter upon 
this war, which he designed should eiid in the conquest of 
the Netherlands. He first took measures to dissolve the 
alliance which had existed against him. Sweden was de- 
tached from it by an annual subsidy, and England was 
induced to unite with France against Holland by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, and the promise of certain 
islands on the Dutch coast. Money was also used by the 
king to induce some of the European powers to remain neu- 
tral, while the active aid of the Duke of Savoy and of some of 
the German princes was secured. Everything being ready, 
war was declared ; and the king in person, with Cond6 and 
Turenne, at the head of an army of 80,000 men, crossed the 
Ehine (1672). He was joined by his German allies with 
20,000 more; while the combined French and English fleet, 
numbering ninety vessels, sailed to attack the coast cities of 
Holland. 

44. Against this formidable array Holland, thus suddenly 
attacked, was for the moment powerless. Her people were 
divided into two parties : one composed of the nobility, with 
William, Prince of Orange, as their leader; the other, of 
the merchants and burghers, who formed a republican party, 
whose chiefs were two brothers, John and Cornelius De 
Witt. Holland, however, was rich, and was possessed of a 
powerful navy, commanded by the two most renowned ad- 
mirals in Europe, De Euyter {ri'ter)^Jii Van Tromp. The 

43. What preparations did Lonis make for the invasion of Hcdland ? "Vnih what 
force did he cross the Bhine ? Who were the French commanders ? What other 
points were attacked, and in what way? 

44. How was Holland divided ? What is said of the Dutch navy f What con* 
quests were made by the French ? How did the quarrel between t& nobility and 
boighers of Holland ond f 
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first successes were all on the side of the French. Several ol 
the Dutch provinces were captured, and Amsterdam was 
'threatened. The republicans demanded peace; the Prince 
of Orange declared for war. A struggle ensued in which 
the De Witts were killed by an enraged populace, and the 
Prince of Orange was intrusted with the supreme power, 
under the title of Stadtholder (1672). 

45* Under the vigorous administration of the Stadtholder, 
the tide of war rapidly turned in favor of the Dutch. Am- 
sterdam was relieved from the presence of its besiegers by 
cutting the dikes, and flooding the marshes which surrounded 
the city ; De Euyter and Van Tromp destroyed or put to 
flight the fleet of the allies ; and the Prince of Orange, by 
skillful negotiations, separated the English from the French, 
and formed alliances with Austria and Germany, which 
brought their armies to his aid. Two years after the 
French army crossed the Bhine, the aspect of the war was 
entirely changed ; the greater part of Europe was involved 
in it, and France stood alone confronting a powerful league. 

46» Before the formidable coalition, Louis XIV. recoiled. 
He withdrew his forces from Holland, and invaded Franche- 
Comte. In six weeks, Vauban, the French commander, with 
25,000 men, conquered the province. Turenne, at the same 
time, marched against the allies, who were slowly preparing 
to invade France by way of Lorraine. He crossed the Shine 
with an army of 20,000 men, laying waste the country as he 
passed, engaged the enemy in many battles, and after a short 
but brilliant campaign, remarkable for the rapidity of his 
movements and the impetuosity of his attack, completely 
routed the allies, and returned to France with the gratitude 
of the people and the special approbation of the king (1675). 

47. Conde, meanwhile, held back the allies in the north, 

45 • How was the ability of William of Orange shown ? What method was taken 
to relieve Amsterdam ? What was the position of France at the end of two years ? 

46« What effect did the activity of the Stadtholder have npon the campaign in 
HolUnd ? What success attended Vauban in Franche-Comt^ ? What is said of the 
campaign of Turenne ? 

47« How was Champagne invaded ? What was the effect of the battle of Seneffe ? 
Give an account of the next campaign of Turenne. What was the consequence of the 
death of Turenne ? 

10 
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vhere an army of 90,000 men, commanded bj the Prince of 
Orange, attempted an iuTasion of Champagne. In the bat^ 
tie of Seneffe (1674), though both aides claimed the Tictory, 
the advance of the Prince of Ormgs was checked, and he 
vas compelled to abandon his proposed invasion. The fol- 
lowing spring the contest wes renewed. Turenne, com- 
manding the army of tlie Hhine, after aereral weeks spent ia 
observation and maneuvering before the Austrian general, 
UontecacGoli {mon-ta-kooi;'ko-lee),f&oailj made a Btand at 
Salzbach. While making his final dispositions for the bal^ 
tie, however, he was killed by a random shot from one of the 
enemy's batteries, which carried away, at the same time, the 
arm of his lieutenant-general of artillery (1675). The death 
of this great 
general had the 
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soon afterward retired from the army, and died in 
1686. 

48, These reverses were ill balanced by slight successes in 
(Germany and the Netherlands (1677), and the naval suc- 
cesses of Duquesne {-kane) and D'Estrfes (des-tra), the for- 
mer in the Mediterranean, in 1676, the latter on the 
northern coast of South America, in 1678. In the former, 
De Euyter lost his fleet and his life ; and the French navy 
became master, for a time, of the Mediterranean. The 
French king, now beset on all sides, sued for peace ; and the 
treaty of Nimeguen {ne-ma' ghen) was signed in 1678, by 
which the king surrendered all his conquests in Holland, 
but retained twelve fortified cities in the Netherlands, the 
province of Franche-Comte, and the city of Fribourg. 

49. Louis XIV. was now at the height of his power. 
Arches were erected in his honor at two of the city gates of 
Paris, the gates St. Martin and St. Denis ; the authorities of 
Paris conferred upon him the title of Le Grand (the Great) ; 
and he was recognized generally as, more than any other 
sovereign, the arbiter of the destinies, of Europe. His rest- 
less, grasping nature now led him to look more carefully 
into the treaty of Westphalia, where he found some vague 
expressions which might be interpreted in his favor.* On 
this pretext he seized Strasbourg in 1681, and alarmed Aus- 
tria by his demands ; while his navy, two years later, swept 
the Mediterranean of the Algerine pirates, and bombarded 
not only Algiers but Genoa, which had aided them. A 
quarrel with the Pope also sprung up, the chief cause of 
which was the opposition of Innocent XI. to the French 
candidate for the papal chair. 

50* In 1683, the queen died, and Louis afterward secretly 

* *' LoqIb Xrv. wfts the victim of three passions which hampered, and In the long run 
deNtroyed, the accord between king and minister: that for war, that for Idngly and 
courtly extrayagance, and that for building and costly fancies.**— &u<aso<. 

48. What snccesses by pea did the French meet with ? What terms were granted 
to France at the treaty orNime<;nen ? 

49. What is Baid of the power of the king at this time ? What did he do in re- 
gard to the treaty of Westphalia y What action did he take ? 

50. What change in the king's family relations took place ? Why was the League 
of Angsboig f onned 7 
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married Madame de M&inteDon {mahn-ta-nong'), who enbae- 
qucntly exerted great influeace over him. Hjb overbearing 
spirit, and warlike acte in time of peace, had produced a 
feeling of general distrust in Europe, which led to the for- 
mation of another coalition against him, called the Leagaa 
of Augsburg. This was an alliance of nearly all the great 
powers of Europe, of whom Louis, by his aggressions, had 




become the common enemy. The Protestant memberB of 
the league especially felt themselTee justified in joining it, 
because Louis had revoked, the year before (1685), the 
famous Edict of Nantes. 

51. Hevocatioa of the Edict of ITantes. — The 
king was now growing old. His military reverses in the 
Netherlands, the powerful coalition which the Protestant 



itTncalloii of the Edict at Nutat Itldl 
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Prince of Oraage eacceeded in forming against him, and 
the snddeu withdrawal of the liberal inflneoce of Colbert, 
who died in 1683, led him, under the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon, t« change the policy of conciliation he had 
thus far purBued toward the Huguenots. The reroeatioD 
of the Edict of Nantea '" was, therefor^ ordered {October 33, 
168d) ; and the cluinges it proposed made a profonnd sensa- 
tion not only in France but throughout Europe, f The 
Diunber of Hnguenots driven oat of Prance' by this act has 
been estimated at about 500,000, the great majority belong- 
ing to the industrial classes of society.^ 

51. The Catholic King of England, James 11., having 
been dethroned, took refuge at the French court ; and, Xxiuis 
BBpporiJng his cause, war was declared between France and 
England (1669). All the great powers of Europe were 
combined against the French monarch, who at once put his 
forces in motion to forestall the action of his enemies. He 
sent an army into Germany, captured several cities, and 
ratbleasly devastated a large tract of country (the Palat'i- 
nBt«) iu order to prevent it from being used by hie adrer- 
Barie8.g 

51. The greatest opposition to the new King of England, 
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among hie own people, was in Ireland. Louis, therefore. 
Bent James IL vith a naval force and an army to invade it 
Landing in the south of the ieland, he marched north, his 
army being constantly swelled by tbe disaffected Irish. The 
forces of William, on the other hand^ landed in the north. 




and marching south, mot the invaders on the banks of the 
river Boyne (July 12, 1690), and completely routed them. 
James II. fled from the field, and returned to France. 

54. From 1600 to 1693, the war went on, on all sides, 
with vigor. In the southeast, the French encountered the 
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Duke of Sayoy and defeated him ; but were forced to retreat 
by Prince Eugene, who here began the military career which 
was afterward so brilliant. A French fleet, which was in- 
tended to assist in another invasion of England^ attacked 
the combined Dutch and English fleets off Gape La Hogue 
{hog), and escaped only with partial destruction (1692). 

55. Treaty of Ryswick. — The struggle, which had 
been waged by both sides for seven years as a war of devas- 
tation, now b^an to weigh heavily upon the resources of 
both. For three years it had been carried on without decis- 
ive results. The sacrifices of France had been enormous, 
and Louis had lost many of his great ministers and generals. 
•The Duke of Savoy was the first to abandon the league 
against him, and this was the signal for a general with- 
drawal of the other powers. The treaty of Eyswick* was 
signed in 1697, Louis relinquishing nearly all his conquests, 
and recognizing the Prince of Orange as King of England. 

56. The approaching death of Charles II., King of Spain, 
was the cause of great anxiety in Europe, since many of 
the reigning monarchs were related to him by ties of blood 
or marriage, and might consider themselves his heirs ; and 
thus a dispute in regard to the succession might again bring 
on a general war. In the year 1700, Charles died, naming 
Philip of Anjou, the grandson of Louis XIV., his heir. 
Louis consented to this arrangement ; * but the other powers 
were alarmed, since the union of France and Spain under 
one king threatened the peace of Europe. This alarm was 
now increased by the expulsion by Louis of the Dutch garri- 
sons from certain places in the Netherlands, and by his open 
defiance of William III., in recognizing as the lawful King 
of England the son of Jame&II. , that monarch having recently 
died (1701). The designs of the French king were now un- 

• When the yom ur king set out from Versailles to take possession of the Spanish 
throne, Louis XTV. affecMonately embraced him, and his laHt words to him were : Go, 
iny son, go ; there are no longer any Pyrenees ! " By this he intimated that the two 
kugdoms were really united. 

55. How long was the war waged? What had been its result ? Who deserted 
the leACTe ? What treaty was signed ? 

56* What caused anxiety in Europe ? Whv ? When did Charles of Spain die ? 
Whom did he name as his heir ? What course did Louis pursue ? What followed ? 
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mafiked^ and England^* Holland^ Germany^ and Austria 
entered into the " Grand Alliance " against him (1701). f 

57. The War of the Spanish Succession. — The 
French permitted Prince Eugene to invade northern Italy 
and capture a portion of it/ almost without striking a hlow. 
Villeroi {veel-rwaA'), a favorite of Madame de Maintenon, 
then took the command. This general was defeated by 
Prince Eugene^ who afterward captured the French com- 
mander himself in Cremona. The French succeeded in 
checking the progress of Prince Eugene^ and gained some 
slight successes in Italy ; but these were the only good for- 
tune that France, in this war, was destined to enjoy. 

58. Battle of Blenheim.— The death of William of 
Orange did not interfere with the prosecution of the war. 
An insurrection of the Protestants of the Cevennes took 
place at this time, known as the war of the Camisards {hah- 
me'Zahr'),X which was encouraged by the enemies of the king, 
and accompanied by atrocious cruelties on both sides. It 
was finally suppressed, but with the loss of at least 100,000 
lives (1704). About this time, a dreadful disaster to the 
French arms occurred in the north-east. The English Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene completely routed the 
French in the battle of Blenheim (blen-hifne), inflicting such 
terrible losses upon them that none of the king's attendants 
dared to tell him of the news (1704). § This duty was finally 

* Before w»r wm formally declared by the En^rllsb parliament, William of Oranee met 
with an accident which proved fatal, fie fell from his horse, and broke his collar-bone ; 
■ad In abont a fortnlglit afterward expired (March 8th, ITOS). 

t Portngal some time after joinied the league, while France could only number as her 
•lliaa Spum, the Dukes of Savoy and Modena, and the Elector of Bavaria. 

t The Camisards derived tfieir name from the camisa, a white frock which they wore, 
■o as to be distinBolataed at night. They were the descendants of the Waldenaes and AI^ 
bigenBes who had taken refuge in the Cevennes, and had adopted the Calvinistic faith. 
Tne Insurrection commenced in 1702. Troops of robbers who infested some parts of 
Langnedoc afterward assumed their name ; but they themselves are represented as an 
honest and peaceful people. The persecutions to which they were subjected drove them 
Into rebellion. 

i** The battle of Blenheim, in which from 60.000 to 80,000 men were engaged on either 
e, cost to the vanquished 12,000 men killed, besides a greater number made prisoners. 
The quantity of cannoutcolors, and other trophies was Immense. But its effects were 
greater than all. The French armies were obliged to evacuate Germany altogether, 
abandon Bavaria, and retire behind the Bhine. Marlborough proved to Vienna another 
Sobleski.'*— OotM** HUUiry qf Prance, 

B7m Where did the war beffin ? What was done then? What distinguished gron- 
eral fonght against the French ? Who took«the command of the French army ? What 
followed? 

58. What was the effect of the death o^ the King of England ? What revolt oc 
cnrred f What great battle was fought ? Where Is Blenheim ? (See Progressive 
Map, No. 4.) VHiat was the result of this battle ? 
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imposed upon Madame do Maintenoii. By this defeat, a 
large tract of country^ including Bayaria^ was gained by the 
allies, who now threatened an invasion of France. 

59« Another yictory, not less signal, was won by the Duke 
of Marlborough^ two years after, at Bamillies {ram-e-leez'), 
Yilleroi was beaten with a loss of 20,000 men, and all of the 
Spanish Netherlands was reclaimed by the conqueror. In 
Italy the French were laying siege to Turin ; but the inca- 
pacity of their commander was so great that Prince Eugene, 
after incurring numerous risks unmolested, broke through 
their lines and compelled them to abandon the siege (1706). 
All of the French conquests in Italy were lost by this disaster ; 
and the allies, under Prince Eugene and the Duke of Sayoy, 
invaded France and laid siege to Toulon. Here, however, 
their good fortune failed them ; after suffering serious losses 
they were compelled to retreat. In Spain, the prospect for 
Louis was not less gloomy. The English captured the 
stronghold of Gibraltar (1704), which commands the Medi- 
terranean ; Philip V. abandoned his capital ; the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, who had been declared the rightful 
King of Spain by the allies, landed in Spain, and captured 
Barcelona (1705). He soon afterward entered Madrid, and 
was proclaimed king (1706). 

60. Notwithstanding these reverses, Louis still dared to 
take the offensive. James the Pretender, the son of James 
II., was provided by Louis with a fleet; and an effort was 
made to carry him to Scotland, and there {»*oclaim him King 
of England. This enterprise had the promise of success, 
from the fact that the Scotch were at that time especially 
disaffected toward the English on account of the passage 
of the *^Act of Union." It was foiled, however, by the 
English admiral Byng (bing), who captured several vessels 
of the French fleet, and compelled the remainder to re- 
turn to France (1707). The following year, Marlborough 

59. What is said of the battle of Ramillies ? Where is Itamillies ? How was Italy 
lost to the French ? Give an account of the proq^esa of the war in Spain. 

HO* What measore did Louis undurtake against England f Its resoltT Who was 
James the Pretender ? What other engagements took place ? 
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and Prince Eugene again joined their forces^ defeated the 
French at Oudenarde {oo-de-nard'), and besieged and cap- 
tured lille. 

61. The road to Paris was now open to the allies, and the 
terror and discouragement ^which this condition of affairs 
produced were increased by a threatened famine, which the 
severe winter of 1709 occasioned. So bitter was the cold 
that all the oliye trees perished, the seed was frozen in the 
ground, and no harvests were gathered the following sum- 
mer. The inhabitants of Paris were reduced to great ex- 
tremity; and the general discontent found expression in 
riots, attacks upon the king in pamphlets, and demands for 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The king yielded and 
sent ambassadors to the allies ; but the terms insisted upon 
were so humiliating that he refused them, and his exas- 
perated people sustained him in a new and desperate effort 
to retrieve his fortunes on the battle-field. The king sent 
his gold plate to be melted and coined, the rich contributed 
freely to the general fund, and volunteered as private sol- 
diers to defend their country. 

62. Battle of Malplaquet. — ^With the new army thus 
placed in the field, Villars marched agaijist the allies and 
met them at Malplaquet (mal-plah'kd), where a terrible bat- 
tle was fought (1709). The struggle was so desperate that, 
though the allies remained in possession of the field, they 
lost 20,000 men, while the loss of the French was only 8,000. 
Villars was wounded, however, and the capture of the for- 
tress of Mons (monz) by the allies speedily followed. In the 
midst of active hostilities, Louis continued his propositions 
for peace ; but one condition, constantly insisted upon by 
the allies, prevented a treaty. This was, that Louis should 
abandon his grandson in Spain, a step which the king's sense 
of honor would not permit him to take. 

61* What was now the condition of affairs? How was the g^eral gloom in- 
creased ? What prevented the conclusion of a treaty of peace ? How were means 
obtained to cany on the war ? , , 

62* Where was the last great battle fousrht. and when ? Where is Malplaqnet ? 

gee map, page 64.) What was the loss on each side ? On what condition did the allies 
sbt? 
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63. Peace of Utrecht. — Fortune^ howeyer, now came 
to the aid of France. The Duke of Venddmc defeated the 
army of the archduke in Spain (1710), and reinstated Phihp 
V. on his throne. The league idso gave signs of dissolution. 
Intrigues at the English court led to the recall of the Duke 
of Marlborough ; and the Archduke Gharles, who waa^sud- 

* denly made emperor by the death of his &ther, became, by 
this event, so powerful as to create a feeling of jealousy to* 
ward him among the other members of the league. A 
truce was agreed to by England, and preliminaries of peace 
were signed in London (October 8th, 1711). Germany, how- 
ever, continued the war. Prince Eugene, with a large army, 
undertook a new invasion of France, but was met by Marshal 
Villars and routed (1712). This defeat saved France, and 
hastened the treaty of peace, which was signed at Utrecht 
(April 11, 1713). Other treaties were afterward concluded 
with Germany and Austria, and France was once more at 
peace. 

64. By these treaties, France renounced her claim to the 
throne of Spain, refused to advocate further the claim of 
James the Pretender to the English thrcme, closed the har- 
bor of Dunkirk, signed a commercial treaty with Holland 
and England, and ceded to the latter important possessions 
in the New World, consisting chiefly of Acadia, in which 
Port Eoyal, the principal settlement, had been taken in 
1710, and named Annapolis, in honor of the English queen, 
Anne. The resources of France had been exhausted by the 
long struggle, and her condition at its close was deplorable.* 

65. Death of liOuis XTV. — The gloom thus produced 
in the mind of the king was now increased by the infirmities 

• In lew F^n^lon had said In a letter to the Wnur : "Tour people are dying of hunger: 
the cultivation of the soil has been almost entirely given up ; city and country are uike 
depopulated; trade lanffulshes, and commerce Is annihilated.** SeTen yearn after, the 
war of the Spanish Succession broke out, and raged for twelve yean, flllinff France with 
untold misery. 

63* What chanfi^e took place In the aspect of affairs ? What was asa«ed to by 
England ? What victory did the French gain ? What treaty was signed a few months 
after? 

64* What were the conditions imposed upon the kinsr by the treaty of Utrecht f 
What American possessions were given up ? What was the condltton or France f 

65. How was Louis bereaved? Who of his immediate family remained ? When 
did bis death occur ? 
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of age and by severe domestic afflictions. His only legitimate 
son, the dauphin ; the young dauphiness,* who was the idol of 
the king; her husband, the Duke of Burgundy,! and two 
grandsons, died within three years. Of all his family, his 
grandson, the King of Spain, and his great-grandson, the 
Duke of Anjou, alone remained. On the 1st of September, 
1715, the king himself died, ^t the age of seventy-seven, 
leaving his kingdom utterly bankrupt and exhausted. He 
was succeeded by Louis, his great-grandson. J 

86. Louis XIV. had wielded the scepter seventy-two years. 
His is the longest reign, and, in many respects, the most mo- 
mentous and instructive in French history. Falling heir to 
the throne at the age of five, he entered, eight years later, 
into possession of that absolute power which the progress 
of affairs had gradually prepared for him ; and, at the age 
of twenty-three, proudly declared his intention of exercis- 
ing it. His famous answer, "To me!" given at this pe- 
riod, to the members of his council, when they asked him, 
on the death of Mazarin, to whom they should in future ad- 
dress their communications on state affairs, afterward re- 
appeared in his still more famous declaration, "I am the 
State." This latter expression seems an idle boast ; yet never, 
perhaps, was any king more justified in making it. 

67. His character and personal appearance at this time 
have been carefully described. He was of middle height 
and well proportioned, with blue eyes, a large and shapely 

* On the death of Louis, the dauphin, his son Louis, Dnke of Burgundy, became the 
daaphlnj and his wife, Adelaide o;r Savoy, who Is here referred to, the dauphlness. She 
died In February. 1712, and her husband followed her within a week. 

fTbe loss of tms prince occasioned great sorrow. He had been Instructed by Arch* 
bishop F^tf Ion ; and^ great expectations were therefore entertained- of his virtue and 
capacity: _ _ 

f** At eight o'clock on the following morning Louis XIV. expired. As he exhaled his 
last slgli, a man was seen to approach a window of the state apartment which opened on 
the great balcony, and throw it suddenly back. It was the captain of the body-guard, 
who nad no sooner attracted the attention of the populace, by wnom the court-yard was 
thronged in expectation of the tidings which they knew could not be long delayed, than, 
ral^g his truncheon above his head, he broke it In the center, and throwing the pieces 
cmong ttie crowd, exclaimed in a loud voice, ' The king is dead ! ' Then seizing another 
staff m>m an attendant, without the pause of an instant, he flourished it in the air as 
he shouted, ' Long live the king ! * And a multitudinous echo from the depths of the 
lately deserted apartment answered buoyantly, 'Long live the ItLag.* "—Fardoe*8 Loui$ 
XIV. 

66. How long did Louis XIV. reign ? What is said of the importance of his 

reten? 

67. What was the personal appearance of Loni^ XIV. ? What is said of his edU' 
cation and manners ? What of his character ? 
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nose^ an expressive mouthy and waving masses of chestnut- 
brown hair. He was an excellent horseman^ and fond of 
manly sports^ taking special pleasure in hunting and in the 
work necessary for the proper conduct of war. He was 
thoroughly self-possessed and courtly, though he had never 
been taught even to read. He thought quickly but spoke 
deliberately, and with a certain preciseness and carefulness 
of accent that fixed the attention of the listener. At once 
generous and haughty, he was impatient of counsel, and 
formed sudden resolutions which were changed only with 
the greatest difficulty. His favor was shown by rewards 
distributed with a lavish hand, while his punishments were 
summary and severe. 

68. The virtues and vices which accompany the exercise 
of unlimited power were manifested during his reign in a 
striking manner. He made his court and capital the gayest 
in Europe. In dress, manners, and everything that per- 
tains to luxury and taste, the fashion there prevailing be- 
came the fashion of the civilized world. Poets, })ainters, 
men of letters, and artists of every kind, attracted by his mu- 
nificence as well as by the patronage of the nobility whom 
he gathered round him, crowded to Paris, and found in its 
brilliant and intellectual society a congenial home. He 
gave a new impulse to science, letters, and art, projected 
great public works, and left numerous enduring monuments 
of his public spirit and his taste, as well as also of ^is folly 
and recklessness.* 

1715 *'• I^OTiis XV. — Proud as the French were of 
to the Orand Monarque, joy was everywhere manifest- 
ed at his death ; for his pride, luxury, and extrava- 
gance had been the cause of immense suffering and distress. 

*Hls last words to his great-grandson who succeeded him were : ''My cbUd, yon are 
about to become a great king ; do not Imitate me either In my taste for building or in my 
love of war. Endeavor, on the contrary, to live in peace with the neighboring nations; 
render to Gk>d all that you owe, and cause his name to be honored oy your aubjects. 
strive also to relieve the burdens of your people, which I myself have been unable to do.** 



68 . What further is said of his reign ? To what did he give an impnlse ? 

69. What feeling was manifested at the death of Louis XIV. ? Why ? Who was 
made regent ? Under whose instruction was Louis XV. placed ? What was ooe of 
the ilrst acts of the regent ? 



THE bOUSE OF UOUBBUK. 
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Philip, Duke of Orleans, was made regent, to act during the 
minority of Louis, and tlie Abbe de Fleu'ry, noted for. his 
virtues and his accomplishments, was appointed confessor to 
the young king. One of the first acts of the regent was 
to enter into an alliance with England against Spain^ which 
was also joined by Holland (1717).* 

70. Spain, however, had recently become a formidable 
power, through the wise administration of her prime min- 
ister. Cardinal Alberoni (ahl-be'ro'ne). She looked upon 
George L as a usurper, and upon the Duke of Orleans as 
holding his office of regent illegally^ because it was in defi- 
ance of the will of Louis XIV. Alberoni now saw an op- 
portunity of restoring to Spain her ancient power at the ex- 
pense of a general war in Europe. He set np the claim of 
his master Philip V. to the throne of Prance, he being 
grandson of Louis XIV. ; and entered into negotiations with 
Charles XII., of Sweden, and Peter the Great, of Bussia, to 
overthrow George L, and seat the Pretender in his place. 
He also hoped, while Europe was thus engaged in war, to 
seize Sicily, and wrest Sardinia from the Emperor of Austria, 
who was then on the verge of war with the Turks. 

71. In this plot, however, he was foiled by the Abbe 
Dubois {du-iwah')y the prime minister and former preceptor 
of the Duke of Orleans, into whose hands the correspond- 
ence of the Spanish ambassador at Paris fell. The principal 
sufferers by the discovery of this plot were the Duke and 
Duchess of Maine and the nobility of Brittany, who were 
nearly all engaged in it. The triple alliance was now made 
quadruple by the entrance of Austria (1718) ; and it was 
thought that Spain would sue for peace, but she had already 
invaded Sardinia and had almost conquered Sicily. The 

* Philip V. of Spain accused the regrent of conspiring walnst his yoiinff Charge with the 
Intention of seizing the crown for himself. George iT, then Kmg of sn^and. entered 
into this alliance the more readily since one of Its conditions waa that fneDuke of Or- 
leans should hanish from France James the Pretender, who also aaptred to the English 
throne. 

70. What had increased the influence of Spain ? What views were entertained 
by the Spanish Government ? What claim was set up ? Wliat negotiationa did Alhc 
roni enter into ? What nlso did he hope ? 

71. How was the plan foiled ? What followed ? What new war was caused? 
How did it end? 
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exposure of the designs of Spain at once produced a war 
between that country and France ; and in this the English 
fleet played a prominent part^ bringing it to an end fortunate 
for France. Alberoni retired in disgrace ; Spain accepted 
the terms of the alliance^ and gaye up the Netherlands ; the 
power of Austria in Italy was confirmed, the emperor re- 
ceiving Sicily in exchange for Sardinia^ which was given to 
the Duke of Savoy (1720). 

72. Financial System of John Law. — ^About this 
time, France was wonderfully excited by the financial system 
of a Scotch adventurer named John Law. The enormous 
public debt bequeathed to the kingdom by Louis XIV., the 
great depression in business, and the general bankruptcy 
which threatened almost every one, caused the people to 
lend a willing ear to any measure of relief proposed. Law 
founded a bank in 1716, and made a proposition to pay oflP 
the public debt and make money plentiful by an enormous 
issue of paper money unsupported by specie. His project 
was regarded with fovor by the government ; and, in 1718, 
his institution was made a royal bank. To this he united 
a company which had the exclusive right of commerce with 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

7S. Bumors were circulated of the discovery of vast mines 
of gold and silver in the New World, and the shares of the 
company sold for many times their par value. The com- 
merce of the Indies and of Senegal was afterward joined with 
that of the Mississippi in one great company, and Law was 
made Controller-General of France. The shares of the com- 
pany sold at twenty, thirty, and even forty times their face 
value. The thirst for speculation increased with astonishing 
rapidity, and pervaded all ranks.* Fortunes were made in 
a day. Bills were issued to an amount equal to eighty times 

* The rich hroaght their plate and Jewels to- be eonverted Into stock ; the poor, their 
icanty earnings for the same purpose. 



T2. Who was John Law ? What schemes did he propose ? How was his project 
received? 

73* Oive an acconnt of the excitement produced by Law^s scheme. How did it 
end r What became of Law ? 
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that of all the silver in the kingdom. The whole yast sys- 
tem, however, rested almost solely on credit. At the first 
demand for specie, it crumbled and fell. Fortunes were lost 
as rapidly as they had been made ; rain sacceeded ; and 
Law, proscribed and exiled from France, took refuge in 
Venice.* 

74. The recklessness produced by this wild speculation 
was increased by the depression which followed it, and was 
reflected in the manners and morals of the people. The 
shameless conduct of the regent's court did nothing to 
check this ; and the example thus set was followed,, in great 
measure, throughout France. Disease now came to add its 
horrors to the misery of the bankrupt people. A vessel from 
Syria entered the port of Marseilles, and introduced a pesti- 
lence which swept over Provence, carrying off more than 
80,000 persons (1720). Two years after, great anxiety was 
caused by the illness of the young king ; and, on his recov- 
ery, he waa crowned at Bheims, and the following year his 
majority was declared (1723). The death of Cardinal Du- 
bois occurred the same year. 

75. In 1725, the king was married to the daughter of the 
King of Poland, that monarch having lost his throne through 
the reverses of his protector, Charles XII. of Sweden. Fleu- 
ry, Bishop of Frejus (fra-zhoo'), afterward cardinal, now be- 
came minister (1726). He had been the preceptor of the 
king, and was highly esteemed by him. The new prime 
minister, by his good judgment and economy, did much to 
restore the finances of the kingdom to a healthy condition, 
while his placid temperament preserved it for many years 
from war. The death of Augustus II., King of Poland, 

* **A few days before the Parliament denounced Law*B establishment as frandnlent 
and bankrupt, his carriage was assailed by the mob in the court of the Palais Royal, and 
torn to pieces, he himself escaping into the palace. Several persons had been stifled at 
the door of the bank on that very day, while seeking to change ten-franc notes to buy 
provisions in the market.*'— Crotoc*« History qf Prance. 



74. What is said of the state of manners and morals? Describe thePlagaeof 
1720. When was the king crowned ? When was his majority declared ? When did 
Dubois die ? 

75. To whom was the king married ? How did Fleury become prime minister? 
What Is said of him ? What caused a dispute ? Who were the riyals for the Polish 
throne ? Who were their respective supporters ? 
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however, in 1733, gave rise to a dispute over the snccession ; 
his son, Augustus III., Elector of Saxony, and Stanislaus 
Lec-zyns'^, the father-in-law of Louis XV., being competi- 
tors. The f onner was supported by Bussia and the Emperor 
Charles VI. of Austria ; the latter, by Prance, Spain,* and 
Sardinia. 

76. During the war that followed, nearly all Italy was lost 
to Austria ; Prance became ma£(ter of the province of Milan ; 
and Spain, of Naples and Sicily. The war was ended by the 
treaty of Vienna (1735). By this, Stanislaus received as his 
portion the province of Lorraine, which, at his death, was 
to revert to Prance. Shortly after (1740), Europe was again 
thrown into commotion by the death of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Notwithstanding the precautions he had taken to con- 
firm the succession to his daughter, Maria Theresa, five other 
claimants presented themselves : Charles Albert, Elector of 
Bavaria; Augustus III., Elector of Saxony; Philip V., of 
Spain ; Prederick U., King of Prussia ; and Charles Em- 
manuel, King of Sardinia. 

77. War of the Austrian Suooession. — The war that 
ensued is known in history as the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession. The King of Prussia was the first to move. The 
greater part of Silesia was soon wrested by him from Maria 
Theresa (1740). Prance took the side of the Elector of Ba- 
varia, acting with Prussia to make him emperor. A Prench 
army of 40,000 men entered Bavaria, captured Lintz, threat- 
ened Vienna without attacking it, and invaded Bohemia, the 
capital of which, Prague, was carried by storm. Charles Al- 
bert was there crowned King of Bohemia, and soon after 
returned to Prankfort, where he was elected emperor under 
the name of Charles Vll. Maria Theresa was not appalled 
by the gravity of the situation. She called upon her faith- 
ful subjects, the Hungarians, to defend her, arousing their 

T6« What events of the war are mentioned ? How was Europe again thrown into 
eommotlon f 

77* What war ensaedf Who was the first to move ? What did he accomplish ? 
Whose side did France take ? What was done by the Prench army ? What fol- 
loiwed r What was the conduct of Maria Theresa ? What other moTcments are 
mentioned? 
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pfttriotism by ahowing them her iniant child,* aiLd detiKhed 
Frederick II. from the coalidoa by ceding Sileeia to him. 
The Elector of Saxony retired from the contest also, while 
the King of Sardinia, and England, with her powerful naTy, 
entered it on the aide of Anstria. 

18. The French army in Pragne was in imminent duiger. 
Its retreat was cot off by the recapture of Lintz ; and it was 
saved only by the rapid movements of the army in Bavaria, 
which entered Bohemia and captured £gra, thns opening a 
way ot eecapa England now took a more active piut in the 
war. George II. in person, and his son, the Dake of Gnm* 
berland, entered Bavaria with an An^o-Qerman army, and 
met the French at Dcttingen (1?43), where an almost certain 
victory for the French was changed by an imprudent act into 
a bloody defeat. By this miafortnne, they were conLpelled 
to retreat from Bavaria and (Germany, and the newly-made 
Emperor of Germany, Oharles VIL, was forced to sign a 
treaty, in which he Borrendered Bavaria to Maria Theresa 
till the end of the war, renounced all claim to the throne of 
Austria, and bound himself to remain nentral. 

79. In the midst of these disasters, Cardinal Flenry died 
(1743) ; but the war waa continued. Terms were offered by 
France, but refused by Austria. War was, therefore, de- 
clared by France against Anstria and England. Louis XV. 
now entered into a new alliance, and the scene of conflict 

* "The qnfen npAJred to Prcebiirsh m -few moTitbs afTenrnrd u b ruirl1[TP tram 
Vlenoa, All the UAEnntoa and other ordcn Tero tbpD axBemliled In Diet. On the lllli ctf 
Beptembpr. ■ Haj wfinsp memory has CTcr ainco been oheriahed 1p Bimmry, abe Buni- 
moued Ibcni to attend liBr u tbe mbIIb They p»tne. »iid «hflB nunbalnl In the fntt 

ber Hide Her itep wu tinn mod msjesilf but her TntcR (mitwed ind tam (lowed fnni 
li»r eyes Fur dome moipciitH she wbh nimble to ntler > >lng|e word, and the whole ■>■ 



Be the Bitnatlon of the French army, and how wu It saved I Betwtm 

mtlnaed t What covntn' becam* 
troopi in th« Netberlanda T Whf 
II was Che etf ect of bb icUoa t 
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was changed to the Netherlands, where the French troops 
were commanded by Marshal Saxe, the king himself appear- 
ing in the midst of his army. Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia, meantime, jealous of the increasing power of Austria, 
entered the field against her, invading Moravia and Bohemia, 
and capturing Prague. By this act, the campaign on the 
Rhine was for a time arrested ; and Charles VII. returned 
to Bavaria, but only to die there. His successor concluded 
a treaty with Maha Theresa, renouncing all claim to the 
territory of Austria. 

80. Battle of Fontenoy. — ^In the Netherlands, how- 
ever, the war went on. The English, Dutch, and Austrians, 
under the command of the Duke of Cumberland, attacked 
the French at Fontenoy (fon-ta-nwah') (1745). In this ac- 
tion, at which Louis XV. and the dauphin were present, and 
which Marshal Saxe directed from his litter, the French won 
a glorious victory, which opened the way to the subjugation 
of Flanders. The following year the French entered Brus- 
sels in triumph. The election of the husband of Maria 
Theresa as emperor, under the title of Francis I., followed ; 
and the brilliant victories of the King of Prussia led to the 
treaty of Dresden, by which Frederick II. retired from the 
contest, and left France without an ally in Germany. 

81, The successes of the French in Italy had been not less 
signal than those in the north. Aided by Spain, Naples, 
and Genoa, they wrested from Austria nearly all her posses- 
sions there ; but lost them the year after, through the rup- 
ture of the alliance with Spain, and the superior force which 
Maria Theresa sent there. At this time, also, the unwel- 
come news reached France of the capture of Louisburg,* 
in North America; while the failure of the expedition of 
Charles Edward, the Pretender, increased the general gloom. 

* Situated on Cape Breton Island, east of Nova Scotia. It was one of the most strongly 
f ortifled towns In America. 

80« QlTe an account of the battle of Fontenoy. Who were the opposing com- 
manders ? Who now became emperor ? What was the result to France of the treaty 

of Dresden? . ,^. , , - 

8 1 • What was the fortune of France in Italy ? Give an account of the invasion of 
Charles Edwaid, the Pretender. Where was he defeated f 
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This prince^ gtarting with a single vessel of war in 1745^ 
landed on the west coast of Scotland, proclaimed himself 
r^nt^ and^ aided by the Scotch, gave battle to the English 
at Preston Pans, and defeated them; bnt his course was 
checked in the battle of CuUo'den (1746), and the revolution, 
which Louis XV. had hoped would paralyze the activity of 
the English, was suppressed. 

82. These reverses, however, and the losses of France in 
Italy, were more than balanced by brilliant successes in the 
north, under Marshal Saxe (sax), which created such alarm 
in Holland, that the Prince of Nassau was proclaimed stadt- 
holder. England and Holland were now disposed to treat 
for peace, and France was easily influenced in the same di- 
rection by the advance of a Bussian army toward the Bhine. 
Negotiations were opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a general 
peace was declared (1748). The result of this for France 
was the surrender of all her conquests in Europe and the 
Indies. 

83. A great change in the conduct of the king was shortly 
after noticed. The affection with which he had been re- 
garded gave place to an indifference which was produced by 
the change in his manner of living, and the questionable 
acts which he committed. Beligious quarrels, in which the 
Parliament took part, led to the banishment of its members, 
and the establishment of a royal chamber in its place. The 
Parliament was afterward recalled ; but the quarrels between 
it and the king went on, and led to disorders in Paris and 
throughout France, which ended in an attempt upon the 
king's life by a wretch named Da'mi-ens. 

84. The Seven Tears' War. — ^These differences were 
scarcely adjusted when war again broke out. The treaty of 
Aix-la-chapelle had not settled definitely the limits of the 
colonies of France and England in America. Commissioners 

82. VSThat were the successes of the French in the north f What was the result ? 

83. What treaty ended the war? How was the nnpopnlarity of the king pro- 
duced ? What attempt was made on his life ? 

84. What was the canse of the Seven Years^ war? What were the first actifms in 
America ? How was Europe divided ? 
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met in Paris for this purpose in 1750, and for five years the 
discussion was carried on. Without waiting for their con- 
clnsions, however, the colonists in America began the con- 
test. A French officer, Jumonville, on his way to summon 
the English to leave the Ohio, was attacked and killed by 
a small force of Virginians and Indians under Washington 
(May 28, 1754). The following year, the English gene- 
ral, Braddock, commanding an expedition against Fort Du- 
qnesne (-kane), was drawn into an ambuscade by the French 
and Indians and defeated, losing his life ; while an English 
fleet captured two French war vessels and three hundred 
merchantmen. War was afterward declared. On the side 
of France were Austria, Russia, and Saxony ; on that of 
England was Prussia, under Frederick the Great. 

85. Frederick at once put his army in motion and invaded 
Saxony. He then passed on into Bohemia, where he defeat- 
ed the Austrians, returned to Saxony, and joining the Saxon 
forces with his own, re-entered Bohemia, and again won a 
decisive victory at Prague (1757). Here for a time his vic- 
torious career was checked, he being defeated by the Austrians 
and driven out of Bohemia. Meantime, a French army 
entered Hanover and routed the English. The King of 
Prussia then finding his only ally beaten, and being menaced 
by the Russians, the Swedes, and the Austrians, sued for 
peace. 

86. So imminent seemed the ruin of Frederick that the 
allies refused to treat with him. He determined, therefore, 
to strike one more blow. Leaving Silesia suddenly, he en- 
tered Saxony with 20,000 men, and chose his battle-ground 
at Bosbach, where he was confronted by a French and Ger- 
man army of 50,000 men. The battle which followed was a 
complete victory for the King of Prussia (1757). Turning 
then upon the Austrians, he overtook them at Lissa, defeated 
them, and sent Ferdinand of Brunswick into the west to take 

85. Mention the events connected with the campaign of Frederick the Great 
Why did he sne for peace ? , , ^ 

86* How was the energy of Frederick now shown ? Who commanded the 
FreDch in the battle of Boehach ? Its result ? What followed ? 
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commaud of the Hanoverian troops, which crossed the Bhine 
and inflicted another defeat npon the French (1758). The 
following year, the French won an important victory at 
Hes'se ; but the loss of the battle of Minden in liVestphalia 
the same year, and the jealousies of rival commanders^ re- 
sulted in permanent disadvantages to their arms. 

87. The Campaign in America. — The efforts of the 
English forces, after the accession of William Pitt to the 
ministry, had been successfully exerted against the French 
colonies in America, and culminated in the capture of every 
important post contended for, including the city of Quebec 
(1759). The battle for the possession of the last place is 
memorable for the heroic deaths of Wolfe and Montcalm, 
the respective commanders. All Canada, thus fell into the 
hands of the English^ and a part of the French possessions 
in the West Indies met the same fate. 

88. The supremacy of the French in the East Indies was 
also lost. Notwithstanding the bravery of the French com- 
mander, Lally, Lord Olive-captured Pondicherry (1760),* and 
put an end to the French rule in India. It was at this time 
that the Duke of Ghoiseul {shwah-zHl'), who had been ap- 
pointed minister of war, formed the idea of uniting all the 
members of the Bourbon family in an alliance for the pres- 
ervation of the territory of each. This alliance, known as 
the Family Compact, was formed in 1761. It included 
France, Spain, Naples, and Parma. England declared war 
against Spain, and invaded Portugal ; but Europe was 
tired of war, and many political changes had taken place 
which were favorable to peace. In 1763, the treaty of Paris 
was signed by France, England, Spain, and Portugal, By 
this treaty France relinquished nearly all her possessions 
on the continent of North America. 

* Pondicheny (pon-de-aher'-rp) Is a maritime town In the Boath-eastan part of Hlndo* 
etan, or India. 

8T. WTiat were the chief events of the war in America? Why Ifl the battle of 
Quebec memorable ? What was the result of it ? What other French poaaeasions 
were taken by the English f 

88. Who rescued the East Indies from the French control f Who became the 
French minister of war ? What idea did he form ? What was the Family Compact ? 
What treaty ended the Seven Years* war ? What loss of territory did Fnttce aaiittin f 
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89. The result of the Seven Years' Wax was the firm 
establishment of the empire of Austria, and the sudden 
rise of Prussia to the front rank of the great powers of 
Europe, tnd the destruction of the naval power of Franco 
in favor of England. In December, 1765, occurred the 
death of the dauphin ; and, the following year, that of King 
Stanislaus. By the latter, the province of Lorraine was 
reunited to France. Two years after, the queen, abandoned 
by the dissolute king, died after a six months' illness. In 
1768, the territory of France was increased by the addition of 
the island of Corsica, the inhabitants of which had rebelled 
against their Genoese masters, who called in the aid of 
Prance. After a war of several years, Genoa relinquished 
her claim to France, who carried on the war another year, 
at length putting to flight the native General Pa-o'li (1769). 

90. Suppression of Parliament. — One of the last 
public acts of Louis XV. was also one of the most unpop- 
ular. This was his arbitrary dissolution of Parliament 
(1771), growing out of the trial of the governor of Brit- 
tany. The people took the side of the Parliament, and the 
most energetic remonstrances were made to the king, but 
without avail. Other odious measures followed, one of the 
most tyrannous of which was the lettre de cachet {kah-sha), 
or sealed letter, by which any citizen could be arrested and 
deprived of his liberty by any person who had sufficient in- 
fluence to procure the letter from the king directing it. In 
the midst of general discontent produced by bad laws, an 
enormous public debt, and ruined agriculture and commerce, 
Louis XV. died (1774).* 

* Seldmn bas a monarch lost the affection of his subjects more thoroughly, or with bet- 
ter reason, than Louis XV. Long years of bad government had brought the people of 
France to regard their new sovereign with hope ; and so confldentiv did they look to him 
for relief that, in 1744, when he went to Join tne army and was taken sick at Metz, the 
nlef of the people was profound and unmistakable ; and when the news of his returning 
neidth was received, grateful prayers were publicly offered up for the recovery of the 
Well BOoved, as he was affectionately called. The radical change In his conduct, how- 
ever, which occurred soon after, alienated their affections ; and the affairs of the king- 
dom were brought to such a condition that the king iilmself , though conscious of the 

89« What was the result of the war ? What deaths occurred at this time ? What 
pioyince was restored to France ? How ? (See page 235, ^ 76.) What territory was 
•cqnired f What general was defeated ? 

90* To what despotic measure did the king resort ? Describe the lettre de cachet. 
When did the king die ? 

11 
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91. The result of the rule of Louis XV. was to bring the 
power of the king into public contempt, and to pare the way 
for that destruction of it, at the hands of an outraged peo- 
ple, which followed soon after.* Notwithstanding the im- 
mense harm, however, done by his acts and his example to 
the material and moral welfare of the nation, some encour- 
agement was giyen to letters and art, and particularly to 
science. The revolution which occurred in religion, philoso- 
phy, and science at this time gave to France some of her 
most eminent writers. Many public works were undertaken 
and buildings erected which remain as evidences of the ten- 
dencies of the time. Chief among the latter were the Mili- 
tary School, the School of Surgery, the Pantheon, and the 
porch of St. Sulpice {sool-peece'). 

State of Society dubing the Boubbok Pbbiod. 

92. This period in French history is known as that of the 
absolute monarchy ; for the king absorbed all the powers of 
the government, as there was no established check upon his 
authority. The Parliament of Paris, when called together, 
sometimes endeavored to assert the power of the people in 
opposition to that of the monarch; but the latter could 
always dismiss it when he perceived that it was becoming 
refractory. \ 

93. The nobles, except those connected with the court, 
were poor and helpless; for, though their castles were in 

grave danger which attended his course, could see no way of relief, but oonaoled himself 
with the hope that the storm which was approaching would break upon his snceeflsor. 
His belief, in this respect, is well expressed in the famous words of his favorite, Madame 
de Pompadour : " After us, the deluge ! '• 

* ** A strong, firm hand was needed to grasp the scepter so triumphantly borne byLoulB 
XIV. for seventy years ; but Louis XV. was as weak as he was vicious. His reign la the 
most humiliating, the most deplorable, In French history. It was a reign unredeemed by 
any splendor or by any virtue.'*— jy^nrt MarUn^a History of France, 

t The States-General gave place to the Assemblv of the Nbtablee, called to sanction the 
decrees of the monarch. Louis XIV., in the pride of absolute power, did not even caU 
that, and completely silenced the Parliament of Paris, when It presumed to restrict him 
in his arbitrary measures. This arrogant disposition was displayed by him In his famous 
response to one who spoke of the State— £Vto<, c*e9t moil (The State, It Is myself !) 
The power of the monarch had, indeed, become supreme. 



91 . How did the rule of Louis XV. affect the royal power ? What revolution is 
referred to ? What did it give France ? What edifices were erected ? 

92. What name is given to this period ? Why ? What body attempted to check 
the royal authority ? 

93. What is said of the nobles ? The middle classes ? The 7>ea3antry 7 
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mins, their fields ttncultiTated and nnproductivo, and thej 
themselTes with scarcely the means of BubBistence, their 
pride of rank forbade that thej should labor to improve 
their condition.* The middle claeses {lourffeoisie), mer- 
chanta, trades-people, artisans, etc., were often afQuent, 
Bometimes rivaling the nobility in the richness of their 
houses, in their drees, and in their eqnipages. The general 
condition of the peasantry of France, during this whole 
period, was one of wretchedness and squalor, f 

94. When Henry IV, ascended the throne, the whole 
country was in an impoverished and desolate condition, the 
effect of the destructive religious wai's which had been 
waged with such fury and for so many years. J Under the 
first of the Bonrbone, who cherished the love of his coun- 
try and his people, great improvements were made ; and the 
freedom granted by the Edict of Nantes gave an impulse 
to every kind of industry, which was further promoted by 
the wise measures of the famous Duke of Sully. 

95. The succeeding monarchs, selfish, dissolute, and vain- 
glorious, stimulated commerce and mannfactures, and en- 
couraged science and art ; but they were regardless of the 
happiness and prosperity of the people, the fruits of whose 
industry they wasted in their wars, their extravagant enter- 
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priaee, and their luxurious ezceaaes. Splendid buildingsand 
works of art commemorated their taste and refinement, 
while the great mass of their subjects lived in penury and 
sciritude.* The revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV. almost mined the kingdom. 

96. Manuf aotures, Oommeroe, etc. — Commerce and 
manufactures of Tariouf kinds were encouraged by Henry 
IV.; t but it was during the reign of liouiaXrV., and under 
the administration of Colbert, that every department of in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprise received its greatest im- 
pulse. He established companies to trade iu the East and 
West Indies,! thus forming a rival of the Dutch; he pro- 
mot«d the manufacture of fine cloths, encouraged the culti- 
vation of mulberry trees, and the art of tn^ilring plate glass, 
which had been imported into France from Yeuioe. 

VJ. The manufacture of porcelain, at Sevres {tSvr), and 
i^e world-renowned Qobelin tapestry, date from this pe- 
riod. Machinery for weaving stockings was imported by Col- 
bert from England, and lace-making was introduced from 
Flanders and Venice. Boads were improved, and commerce 
greatly promoted by the construction of the great Canal of 
Languodoc, to connect the Atlantic Oceui witli the Mediter- 
ranean (1664^1681). 

98. Among tbe most important reforms introduced during 
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the same reign was the re-organization of the army and riavy, 
aocomplished under the direction of the great war miniatCT, 
Loavois {loe-viDoh'). For the army, schools of artillery were 
fonnded at Metz, Douai, and Strasbourg ; and the art of for- 
tification was carried to a high degree of perfection by Van- 
ban. The bayonet as now used waa invented at Bayonne 
(hence its name), in 1640. Marine arsenals were built at 
Brest, Eochefort, Toulon, Havre, and Dunkirk.* 



t9. BnildlngB. — Numerous buildings of great magnifi- 
cence were erected during this period : only a few can be 
here referred to. Without loving the arts as did his imme- 
dia(« predeceBBors, Henry TV. was not wanting in a taste for 
splendid arehitecture. He caused a beautiful pavilion to be 
constructed at St. Oermain, where Francis I. had built rather 
a fortress than a royal residence ; and finished the facade 
of the Hdtel de Yille, which had been commenced by 
Francis L, besides erecting or completing many other 
structurea. 
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100. Bichelieu bad a great love and taste for architecture. 
The Palais Cardinal,*' left nnfiniehed by him, waa anbee- 
qnentiy completed, and became the Teadence of the king 
under the name of the Palais Bojal. This great minister 
also rebuilt the Sorbonne. 




101. During the reign of Louis XTV., France, and espe- 
cially Paris, waa adorned with parks and public buildings 
to an extent previonBly unknown. The most celebrated 
of these were the Observatory, the Church of V^-de-GrAee 
(vahl-duA-graks'), the Colonnade of the Louttb, the Hdtel 
des Invalidea {ahng-val-eed'), the Place dn CarroaBel (kar- 
roo-zel'). the Place des Victoiroa {plaks da yic-twar'). Place 
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Vend6me,* and additions to the Tuileries ; but, beyond 
all others in extent and magnificance, is the celebrated pal- 
ace and gardens of Versailles {ydr-sdlz'). In this last work, 
enormous sums of money were consumed, vastly exceeding 
those expended by any other monarch of France. The Pan- 
theon f was commenced during the reign of Louis XV., and 
many other beautiful buildings were erected. 

102. Science, Art, Literature, etc. — Many scientific 
and literary institutions date from the time of Eichelieu. 
He established the French Academy {PAcademie Fran^aise) 
in 1635, designing, by its means, to improve the language 
and the literary taste of the French people ; and besides re- 
building the Sorbonne, he built the College du Plessis {pies- 
see'), founded the royal printing press, and the Garden of 
Plants {Jardin des Plantes), especially for students of medi- 
cine, and was a great patron of men of letters, among them 
Comeille (kor-ndl'), the dramatist. 

103. Mazarin I was also a friend to art, literature, and edu- 
cation. He collected a grand library for the use of men of 
letters, founded the College of the Four Nations for pupils 
of the University who belonged to the Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Flemish provinces recently annexed to the king- 
dom, and bequeathed to this institution 800,000 crowns. 
He imported from Italy a number of paintings, statues, and 
other works of art, and was a great patron of music. He 
also founded the Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
(1655). In the subsequent part of this reign the Academy 

* ** Louis XTV. baa been accused of Intolerable pride, for suffering tbe base of his 
■tatne In tbe Place des Vlctoires to be surrounded with slaves In fetters ; but neither 
this statne. nor that in tiie Place de Venddme, was erected by him. The former Is a mon- 
ument of the_greatneB8 of soul of the first Marshal de Feulllade, and of his gratitude to 
his master. Hie expended on this statue 500,000 Uvres (about $100,000), and the city added 
as much more to render the place regular."— Fo2tofre*9 Age of Louis XIV. 

t The Pantheon was built at the Instance of Madame de Pompadour, the king's mis- 
tress, to replace the old church of St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris. It was com- 
menced In 1764, and completed In 1790. It was designed to perpetuate the memory of 
illustrious citizens ; and now contains cenotaphs and tombs of Voltaire, Bousseau, and 
other distinguished men. 

% Mazarin was remarkable for his avarice. He accumulated a private fortune amount- 
ing to fifty millions of francs ($10,000,000), equal to about double that sum according to 
the present Talue of money. 



1 02* What literary institutions were established by Richelieu ? Of what was he 
a patron ? 
108* What institutions were founded and endowed by Mazarin ? 
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of Inscriptions aud Belles-Lettrea (1663) and the Academy 
of Science (1666) were established.* 

104. The progress of literature and scienee was very re- 
markable during the reign of Louis XV. The annals of 
poetry, philosophy, and physical science were enriched by 
the genius and the discoveries of a host of illustrious men. 
The Observatory was erected at Paris during the same 
period ; and the celebrated astronomers, Eoemer (from Den- 




mark), Huyghena (from Holland), and Casaini (from Italy), 
were indu(^ by Colbert to settle in France.f The Military 
School was built during the reign of Louis XV, 

195. Knfdo and the Drama. — The Italian Lulli 
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(Ukil'M ro» from the obscnie podtioiL of a scnllioD in 
the kitchen of Mademoiselle de 
Montpeusier {monff-pahng-se-d') to 
be the greatest tepreaentatdve 
of mnaical art doriag this pe- 
riod ; he introdaced the opera in- 
to France, uid is oonsidered the 
father of French dramatic mndo. 
In this he was associated with 
the poet Qoinault (i«-no'), who 
wrote the dramas for his mnsic. 
The chief writers of dramas dur- 
ing this period are Molidre, Cor- 
neiUe, and Kacine, the former 
of come<^ and the latter two of 
tragedy. 

IM. UiterertliiB BvBnta. — 
The first newspaper in France was 
a weekly, issued in X631, onder 
the n»iut\ at first, of The Gazelle; * bnt afterward The Ga- 
:c«c lie Francf. The paper was continued tall 1789. The 
)M.>$tal service was legnkted in 16S7, the prioe of carrying a 
lotter from Pitris to Lyons l>eing fixed at abont two cents. 
The tirst tnx on tobaooo was imposed in 1639. The nse of 
coflee W!ia intrvnliiotHl from Constantinople in 1660; and, in 
liM, a <.H>lTiv plant, rui^ in the hot-hooee of the Giarden 
of Plants, led to the extensive cnltivation of coffee in the 
French West luiHos. The cotton mannfactore was com- 
menced in the latter part of this period ; and the first steam 
engine wiis uEcd in 1T70, at ChaiUot {shS-^o'). Street lamps 
came into use in Paris in 1767. 
197. Houses, Fomitore, etc. — The dwelling-booses of 
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the -wealthy inhabitants of the citiea often displayed regal 
luxary and splendor.* The use of paneled wainscoting, and 
gilt leather for the vails, was qaite prevalent. Mary de* 
Medici brought from Italy a refined and luxurions taste, and 
liberally patronized the eminent artists of her time.t Table 
linen, especially the finer qualities, was considered au article 
of luxary. Coaches, introduced during the previous period, 
slowly came into use. During the reign of Henry IV. they 
were used only by ladies. The king had a singular fear and 
dislike to riding in a coach. 

108. I>reB8. — There waa great extravagance in dresa 
among the higher olassea So profuse were the gold, silver, 
and jewels vith vrhich the ladies adorned themselves that 
they were scarcely able to move. Tlie Mar^chal de Bas- 
Eompierro says, in his Memoires, that he once had a coat, 
trimmed with pearls, that cost more tlian 20,0(10 livres (about 
|i,0O0).J During the reign of Louis XIV. the ladies were 
accustomed to carry looking-glasses in their hands, to ad- 
just their complicated finery. The men wore wigs so finely 
curled that, for fear of disarranging them, they carried their 
hats in their hands instead of wcainng them on their heads. 
The coetame of the Orand Monarque was very splendid and 
elaborate. 

109. SisUngnished Men. — This period was prolific of 
great men ia every department of life and genius. A few 
only can be mentioned under each head. Among poets and 
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dramatista, OorDCille (1G06-1684), considered the father of 
French tragedy, and Racine (rah-seen') (1639-1699), his 
great rival in the same field ; Moli^re (mo-lydr') (1622-1693), 
a comic dramatist of great genius ; Voitnre {meah-ture) 
(1693-1648), and Boileaa (bwah-io) (1636-1711), distin- 
gnislied poetfi, the latter a special favorite of Lonis XIV. 
To theae maybe added Scarron (1610-1660), the husband 
of ^Udanie de Maintenon, and La Fontaine (1621-1695), 
sometimes called the modem .£sop.* 




110. The most distinguished pulpit orators of the age of 
Louis XIV. were Boaanet (bos-toa') (1627-1704), Bourda- 
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lone (bor-da-loo) (1632-1704), caidi/iassi\\oa(ma8-seel-yong') 
(1663-1742) ; to whom maybe added the illustrious preacher 
and writer Feu'ti-lon (1651-1715), author of Telemaqtte {The 
Adventures of Telem'achus), a. school-book in uso at the pres- 
ent day. Madame de Sevigne (se-veenya') (1626-1696), cele- 
brated for her charming lettere, representa her- sex among 
the crowd of literary personages of the times. La Boche- 
foueauld (1613-1680) was the author of a book of Moral 
Maxims that was universally read and admired, 




111. Among historians must be mentioned De Thou (too) 
(1553-1617) and Mezeray {mS-m-rS) (1610-1683), who each 
wroto a history of France, and the Abbe de Fleury, the au- 
thor of a history of the Church ; among writers of fiction 
and litterateurs, Balzao (1594-1654), considered the best 
French prose writer of his time ; Fas-cal' (1623-1662), who 
wrote the Provincial Letters; Le Sage {sdzh) (1668-1747), 
the author of Gil Bias, and La Bruyfire (1644^-1696) ; also 
Bonsseau {roo-so') (1713-1778), one of the most eminent 
writers of the period just preceding the French Berolution. 

111. Uentloa *nme ot the blMoriana of tbe age. Some ol tbe wdten of proH. 
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I12< In addition to these, most be mentioned the musi- 
cian Lnlli (1663-1687), the founder of the French opera ; 
the painters Poussin (poo»-aang') (1603-1665), Clande Lor- 
raine (1600-1682), and Lebnin (1619-1690); the architecta. 
HaDBftrd (1645-1708) and Clande Perranlt (jwr-ro') (1613- 
1703) ; tiie philosopher and scientist Des Cartes (1596-1650), 
snd the physiclsta Mariotte {mah^«-of) (1620-1684), and 




Delisle (d&-leeV) (1675-172C) ; and toward the end of the 
period BnfEon (boof-fong') (1707-1788), the noted natoral- 
iet; Diderot {de-de-ro') (1713-1784), and D'Alembert {dH- 
tong-har) (1717-1783), authors of the famous Enc^lopadia 

lis. WbBl mDskiHn in meniloned < P*inten 
phjilclilir UuUieiiuilciiDs • OUu-T Hiitera r 
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(in 22 folio volumes) ; and Lavoisier (lah-vwah-ae-d') (174^ 
1794), the father of modem chemistry ; La Place (lah plahs') 
(1749-1827), perhaps the greatest of modem mathemati- 
cians; and L^endre(/fi-2AoM(ir')(1752-1832), the author of 
various mathematical works of singular merit. 

113. Above and beyond all the literary men of his time 
must be mentioned Vol-taire' (1694-1778), -who, whether aa 
wit, poet, historian, or philosopher, shone with a luster sur- 
passing all others. Unfortunately a skeptic in religion, he 
scoffed at divine revelation ; and, hence, the brighter his 
genius shone, the more baleful was his influence upon the 
moralandreligionsprogressof histime.* To Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu {mon-tes-kfib') (1689-1755), fRonaseau J and the ^«- 
eyclopadists is attributed, in part, that dreadful overturning 
of the institations of society that formed so terrible a charac- 
teristic of the great French Revolution. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 
A. D. 

19<{9. Bauzy IT. R^^ed SI jeai^ 
IdSO. Battle of Iviy. 

1698. Protestantism renounced bj Henrj IV. 
IGM. Paris entered bj Eenrj IV. 
1S98. Edict of Nautea published. 
1610. Lonia TTTT. Reigned 33 years. 
1614. Asaemblf of the States-Oenerd. 
1631. Richelieu made prime miniater. 

• Voluln'a Inie nime n* Annul. He wti bom Id Pirli, In l«M i and at tbc age uC 

tinD(7«ne wu HDl le ttae BuUIb for ■ utln odLouIi XIV- o[ irhlcta, howi'TDr.hewH 
notUieauther. Id 171^ tie imblUhed tbe Ing^dy eatlUgd OUlfM. sad tniTt3.ibe pimmla 
fimrlodA m Tfalcb ba dcteaded reUfflDiu toiemjDn, Be bubtogueDllv spent three 
Temn IB Encluid, ud Hnae aim ifUrwird reilded u tbe court of Frederick of rroula 
DD ummoi Intlmaey wlib Iliit luonarch, HlswrlHDgiiare very niiTntroub. ABaworll 
of blnorj lOtAee of Loul'Xi I'. lHsrcallv^6mlTfi. 
■tmodardTHli iDllnfn-'' ''i ■"■■'.■ '.'■■■. .■.-':'■,.' .' i.;';'' .,'..,..'■ .. i''ni'" wrlttn^ ..-erB 

Die InK/uaOlv of li'r l^:„Ul'i,in .if .U,„u,i'i,t'. in hi* AVrViJ?. d.iil, ,il"i,«:iSl. iind XBUteJIe 



itliuldofVoltKire! Of Houtesqoieu 
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838. Surrender of Rochelle. 

030. EcUct of Qraco. 

043. Conspiracy of Cinq-Mars and otheni against BichelietL 

043. Death of Richelieu. 

643. Louia XIV. Reigned 73 years. 

048. Treaty of Westphalia. 

048. War of the Fronde. Lasted five years. 

8ft4. Louis XIV. crowned at Rheims. 

001. Death of Mazarin. 

007. Invasion of Franche-Comte by Conde. 

074. BatUo of Sonefle. 

075. Death of Turenne. 
078, Treaty of Kimeguen. 

080. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

080. Death of the Great Conde. 

080. War between France and England. 

000. Battle of the Boyne (July 13). 

003. Naval battle off Cape La Hogue. 

007. Treaty of Ryswick. 

701. The Grand Allianca. War of the Spanish SuccessioB* 

704. Rattle of Blenheim. 

700. Rattle of Ramilliea. 

708. Rattle of Oudenarde. 

700. Rattle of Malplaquet. 

713. Defeat of Prince Eugene by Marshal Villa£&. 
718, Treaty of Utrecht 

716. ZiOuis XV. Reigned 50 years. 

717. The Triple Alliance. 

718. Financial enterprise of John Law. 
738. Death of Cardinal Dubois. 

785. Treaty of Vienna. 

740. War of the Austrian Succession. 

748. Rattle of Dettingen. 

748. Death of Cardinal Fleury. 

746. Rattle of Fontenoy. 

748. Treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe. 

757. Rattle of Prague. 

757. Rattle of Rosbach. 

750. Taking of Quebec 

701. Family Compact. 
788. Treaty of Paris. 

700. Conquest of Corsica. Defeat of Paoli. 
774. Death of Louis XV. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE HOUSE OF BOURBON. 

Robert, Count of Clermont, married to Beatrice, 
Toimger son of St. Loois. Heires? of Bourbon. 

I 



I 

Louis, Dnke of Bourbon. 



1 
Peter, Duke of Bourbon. 



1 

James, Count dc la Marche. 

I 
John, Count de la Marche. 

I 
Louis, Count of VendOmc. 

I 
John, Count of YendOmo. 



Francis, Count of VendOmc. 
Charles, Duke of VendOmc. 



Louis. 



Antoine, Duke of VendOmc, married Jeanne d' Albret, 
I Queen of Navarre. 

Henry IV. 



LouIb Xm. Gaston, 

Duke of Orleans. 



i i 1 

Elizabeth, Christiana, Henrietta Maria, 

wife of wife of wife of 

Philip IV. of the Duke of Charles I., King 

Spain. Savoy. of England. 



LoniiXIV. 

I 
Louis (died 1711). 

I 



1 
Philip, Duke of Orleans. 



I \ 1 

Louis, Duke of Buigundy. Philip V. of Spain. Charles, Duke of Berry. 

I 
LoaiflXV. 

I 
Louis (died 1765). 



LoniiXYI. 

I 
Louis XVIL 
(never reigned). 



Louis xym. 



I 

Louis, 
Duke of Angoulgme. 



Charles, Count of Artois, 
afterward 
Charles X. 

I 



I 

Heniy, Duke of Bordeaux. 
Count of Chambord (Henry V). 



— I 

Charles Ferdinand, 
Duke of Berry. 

I 



Louisa, Duchess of Parma. 
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^iCESnOXS FDR TOPICAL RE\1EW. 

PAOI 

1. Wfaea did the ragn of Henrf IV. b^sm and end ! 194,199 

2l GiTehis preTioos hittorr 179,1801.182,193,184,186,188 

9. GiTe the lustOTT of the Hoi J League 184,185,186,194,196,197 

4. State whj, when, and hoir Henrf IT. became a GBtboiic 195 

5t Give an acconnt of hia admiaekin into Paria 186, 194, 196, 196 

6l Give aU the facts respecting the Edict of Xantes 197,90,221,243 

7. What did Hemy IV. accompuah for France 7 195tol99 

8. Describe hia character and death 196, 199 and note 

9. What erila foUoired the death of Henry IV. ? 199,300 

lOi Gire an acooant of De Lnynes 900,901,208 

IL Give an account of the eiege of Bocheile 902,208 

12. Of the troobles caoaed b J Mary de' Medici 197to207 

1& When did the reign of Looia XIIL begin and end ? 199,200,207 

14. Gire an accoont <rf Richelieu 200 to 210 

15. Of bis alliaoce with Ga5taTns Adotphns and consequences 204, 206 

!«. Gire an account of the war with Aoatria. 206,3)6,207 

17. Of the plou^dl^conapiracies of the Dake of Orieans JSOS, 204, 206, 206 

18. What ape<^ can yoQ give of Cinq-Mars and DeThoa? 206,207 

19. DeseKbe the character of Richelieu S00to206,246 

90. Describe the character of Louis XIII 207 

21. What was the ciTil policy of Richelieu? 206,209 

22. State what he accomplished for art and literature 209, 210 

23. When did the reign of Louis XIV. begin and end ? 210,214,229 

24. Describe hi<» character 215,219,290.229,280 

25. Name the imiKHtant events of his reign 210to230 

26. Narrate the cause and events of the war of the Fronde 210, 211, 212, 213 

27. Repeat all that is stated respecting Mazarin. 210 to 214, 248 

28. Give an account of Louis XTV/s war with Spain 214, 215 

29. State the caases of and preparations for his war with the Netherlands. 215, 216 

80. Narrate, in order, the events of that war 216, 217, 213, 219 

81. Repeat all that is stated of General Turenne 210,212,215,217,218 

82. State the causes of Louis's war with the great powers of Europe 219, 220, 291 

83. Relate the events of the war and state how it was closed 219 to 223 

34. What causes led to the " grand alliance '* against Louis? 223, 225 

85. Narrate the events of the ** War of the Spanish Succession ** 225 to 228 

86. What concesdons was France by treaty compelled to make? 228 

87. When did the reign of Louis XV. begin and end ? 230, 241 

88. Name, in order, the principal events of his reign 232 to 241, 247, S49 

89. Give the plan and history of Law's financial system 238, 234 

40. State, in full, the causes of the " War of the Austrian Succession '^ 234, 335 

41. Give, in outline, the events of that war 235, 236, 287, 238 

42. Give the caases and events of the " Seven Tears' War " 238, 239, 240, 241 

43. During the Boarbon period what was the condition of the people ? — 242, 243,244 

44. Wliat is stated of manufactures and commerce during that period ? 244, 245 

45. Of buildings, parks, palaces, gardens, etc.? 245,246, 247 

46. Of science, art, literature, etc. ? 247, 249 

47. Of music, the drama, and interesting events ? 249, 250 

48. Of houses, furniture, table linen, and coaches ? 250, 251 and note 

49. Of extravagance in tlie dress of the women and men ? 251, and notes 

60. Name the most distinguished poets and dramatists 251, 258 

61. Name the other distinguished literary persons 282 to 266 
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section iii. 
Kevolutionary France. 

Extending from the Accession of Louis XVI. (1774) to the present time. 

1774 '• Lo'iis XVI. — The corruptions and abuses of 
to the government of France under its reckless, extrava- 
gant, and licentious kings, during the period of the 
"absolute monarchy,'^ had slowly but surely prepared the 
way for the troubles and agitations which threatened the 
nation, when Louis XVL, a grandson of Louis XV., as- 
cended the throne at the age of twenty.* The finances were 
in great disorder, the public debt enormous, the royal power 
was despised ; and a great and growing discontent, fostered 
by a spirit of criticism and inquiry, which had been increas- 
ing for years, surrounded the new king with dangers at 
which a bolder spirit might have quailed. Though his man- 
ners were simple and his life pure, he was wanting in that 
power of will necessary for the correction of great abuses. 

2, The new king recalled the Parliament of Paris, which 
had been exiled by his predecessor, and devised many meas- 
ures for the permanent welfare of France. He appointed as 
his prime minister and adviser, Maurepas {mo-re-pah'), an 
old courtier, who had been banished from the court for 
many years. Maurepas called successively to his assistance 
Turgot {toor-go') and Malesherbes {mal-zdrh'), the former a 
man of ability who had attracted attention by reforms which 
he had instituted in an inferior position. The changes pro- 
posed by him, however, though just, were of so sweeping a 

* When word was brongbt to Louis that the king was dead, he and his young wife. 
Kaiie Antoinette, by one unpnlse, threw themselves on their knees and exclaimed, **0 
CKmI ! golde and protect us ; we are too young to goTcm ! " 

1 • When and at what age did Louis XYI. ascend the throne ? What is said of thia 
period f What was the reason of the popular discontent ? What was the character 
of Lonisf 

3« What were some of his first acts? Whom did he appoint prime minister? 
Whom did Maurepas call to his aid T What course did Tuigot pnrsae, and what was 
the result? 
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character that the enmity of the privileged classes was roused 
against him ; and the king himself, who had at first sup- 
ported him, at length grew weary of the constant opposition 
he encountered, and demanded his resignation (1776).* A 
similar fate attended Malesherbes. 

3. Necker. — New expenses were soon to be incurred on 
account of the war in which England was then engaged with 
her American colonies, and in which France was almost cer- 
tain to be involved. An experienced financier was therefore 
necessary to take charge of the treasury. Such a man was 
found in Necker, a Genevese banker, whose ability was gen- 
erally recognized. In America, events were moving rapidly. 
The Revolution broke out, the first battle in which was 
fought at Lexington, in 1775. This was succeeded, the fol- 
lowing year, by the Declaration of Independence, and the ar- 
rival of three American commissioners in France, sent to ask 
the recognition of the new republic from Louis XVI. (1776). 

4. Alliance with the United States. — ^Whatever 
hesitation the king may have felt in giving the commission- 
ers a favorable answer, he was entirely overborne by the al- 
most unanimous consent of the French people. The Ameri- 
can Eevolution was looked upon as the direct expression of 
principles which had been growing more popular in France 
year by year. Among the commissioners was Benjamin 
IVanklin, whose fame as a man of science had preceded him, 
and whose simple garb and manners created among the peo- 
ple a wonderful enthusiasm, which soon spread to the court, 
and powerfully aided the cause of the colonies. The Mar- 
quis of Lafayette and many other young men volunteered on 

* The weakness of the kinsr Is lllastrated by the fact tiiat he permitted Turgot to re- 
tlgn, though he fully recognized the wisdom of his measures, and himself sympathized 
with him. This is shown by his remark : ** Turgot and I are the only ones who have the 
good of the people at heart.*' He busied himself also with the most frivolous subjects, 
when the affairs of his kingdom were in a situation of extreme gravity. One day the 
minister entered the room of the king, who proudly called his attention to the paper 
he was writing, with the remark, '* I am working too, you see.** He was devising a plui 
for the destruction of rabbits in certain parts of France. 



3. Who was the successor of Malesherbes ? What were his qnaUflcations ? Why 
was an experienced financier needed ? What events of the American Bevolationare 
mentioned ? 

4. What was the feeling of the people toward America ? Who was sent by the 
United States as ambassador to France ? What was the reealt of his emlMSflj t 
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the side of the United States^ and the king concluded a 
treaty with the new republic (February 6, 1778). 

5. England declared war at once. France sent a fleet 
under Count d'Estaing (des-tahng), to the aid of the Amer- 
icans^ and acting on the terms of the Family Compact, made 
an alliance with Spain. In Europe the war began with a 
naval engagement between the English under Admiral Kep- 
pel, and the French under Count d'Orvilliers (dor-veel-ya), 
in which neither was yictorious (July 27, 1778). The de- 
signs of D'Estaing were frustrated by storms and the small- 
ness of his fleet ; and the French successes in America were 
unimportant, and confined principally to the West Indies 
and the coast of South America. The powers of the north 
of Europe entered into a league for the protection of their 
commerce ; and Spain, having joined her naval forces with 
those of the French, in the Mediterranean, they together 
blockaded the fortress of Gibraltar. 

6* Minorca was wrested from the English by Spain ; but 
the blockade of Gibraltar was raised by Admiral Eodney, who 
came to its relief after its garrison had withstood with great 
obstinacy a skillful and formidable attack. In the West In- 
dies, the French also suffered a defeat at the hands of Eod- 
ney, who attacked the Count de Grasse, then attempting to 
get possession of the island of Jamaica, and defeated him 
with great loss (1782). In the East Indies, the English were 
almost uniformly successful, their conquests extending to 
many of the possessions of Holland, which had entered the 
league against England. Much enthusiasm, however, was 
roused in France by the naval victories of the French com- 
mander, Suffren (soof-frong') ; but his successful career was 
suddenly arrested by a declaration of peace. 

7. Treaty of Versailles. — This was hastened by the 
reverses which the English arms had experienced in America, 

5* What course did England take? What did France do? What naval engage- 
ments followed ? Why was D'Estaing unsuccessful ? What league was formed ? 

6* What was the result at Gibraltar ? In the West Indies ? in the East Indies ? 

7. Why did England consent to th . treaty of Versailles ? What changes were made 
in the territories of the powers that signed the treaty ? What is said of the conduct 
of the queen f How did the people regard her ? 
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the oyerthrow of the war party in England^ and the advent to 
power of a party favorable to peace. By the treaty of Ver- 
Bailles (September 3, 1783), the independence of the United 
States was acknowledged ; Spain retained possession of Min- 
orca and Florida ; while France recovered her colonies, and 
acquired possession of several new ones in Africa and the 
West Indies. The dismissal of Necker, in 1781^ was succeed- 
ed by the death of Maurepas, and by the active interference 
of the queen in public affairs. Marie Antoinette {an-twah- 
nei')* had at first given no attention to matters of state. 
Secluding herself with a few favorites, she did not hesitate 
to show her contempt for the fashions and manners of the 
court, and thus roused a hostility among the people of all 
classes, who gave expression to their dislike by csdling her 
the "Austrian woman.'' 

8. The Finances. — Through the influence of the court, 
Calonne (kah-lon*) was made Controller General of finance. 
He made a short-lived reputation by substituting for the 
wise economy of Necker a system of extravagance and dis- 
play, based upon the theory that he who would borrow 
money on favorable terms must not appear needy. The day 
of settlement came in a short time, however, and Calonne, 
having submitted to an assembly of the notables a confused 
account, was dismissed in disgrace (1787). His successor 
was Brienne {tre-en'), who had been one of the most active 
enemies of Calonne ; but his success was no greater than that 
of the minister whom he had supplanted. • The measures he 
proposed were opposed by the Parliament, and led to a quar- 
rel, in which the latter, supported by a powerful public 
opinion, finally triumphed. Brienne retired, leaving the 
finances in great disorder ; and Necker was recalled. The 

* "Marie Antoinette was very beautiful, thougbtless to a degree of ctafldlshneBS, and 
willful to an excess of obstinacv. Her education bad been exceedingly neglected, and 
ber mind was totally uninformea. Sbe bad been tangbt some fewaccompluhments, but 
excelled in none. Conscious of ber own ignorance, sbe disliked knowledge In otber 
women, and it is said that sense and information were always a bar u{»in8t her favor. 
Her manners were singularly engaging and fascinating to tbose sbe liked, and with whom 
sbe could feel at ber ease. She was warm in ber friendships, and was benerolent and 
tender-hearted almost to an excess.'*— J/r». Markham. 



8. Who became Controller General of finance ? What was his career ! Who too- 
ceeded Mm f Who was recalled ? What was assembled ? 
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States-Greneral was assembled the following year to deliber- 
ate upon the affairs of the nation (1789). 

9. The situation was one of extreme peril. The king's 
want of ability^ the hatred against the queen^ which was 
openly expressed, the mismanagement and confusion in the 
treasury, taxes so largely increased that trade and commerce 
were paralyzed, and the yiolation of the right of personal 
liberty by the lettre de cachet,* together formed a combina- 
tion of evils which could not fail to be followed by the grav- 
est consequences. Clubs were formed all over France, at 
which were upheld the principles concerning the rights of 
man which able writers had for years been advocating. More- 
over, the successful establishment of the new republic of the 
United States, founded on these principles, gave a remarka- 
ble impulse to the popular cause. 

10. The nobility and the clergy together owned nearly 
two-thirds of the land, but, being privileged orders, paid no 
taxes for it ; while assessments so heavy as to amount almost 
to confiscation were made upon the remaining third, which 
was owned by the people, or third estate. The latter, there- 
fore, demanded and were allowed as many representatives in 
the general assembly as the other two orders together. The 
excitement, however, which attended the elections for depu- 
ties foreshadowed the storm which was approaching. One 
of the most eloquent, at this time, in urging the claims of 
the i)eople was the Count of Mirabeau {me-rak-bo'), who 
afterward took a leading part in the deliberations of the 
States-General. Two general objects were desired by the 
third estate : a way out of the difficulties then existing, and 
a prevention of their recurrence. The first they hoped to 

* *' The letlre de cachet wu usually carried Into effect bv the officers of police ; some- 
times the arrest was made at the dwelUne of the individual, sometimes on the roads or 
In the streets bynl^ht; but, In all cases, it appears to have been accomplished with as 
much secrecy as possible, so that It was no uncommon thing for persons to be missing 
for years without their friends being able to discover what bad become of them."— 
DaeenporVe HUtory of the Bastile. 

No fewer than 14,000 of these letters, it Is said, were Issued In the Interval between the 
•c^ewion of Louis XVI. and the meeting of the States-General In 1789. 

9« What was the condition of the country ? What is said of the clubs ? Why was 
the example of the United States influential ? 

10* What proportion of the representatives in the States-General did the third 
estate demand ? Whv ? Who became the champion of the people during the elec- 
tlonB ? What two objects were desired by the third estate ? 
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accomplish by some general measures of reform, especially 
some more equitable system of taxation which would com- 
pel the privileged orders to contribute to the general fund ; 
the second, by the adoption of a constitution which would 
make the governing power less the subject of the king's 
caprice. 

The Great Eevolution. 

11. Opening of the States-General. — ^The States- 
General met at Versailles, the king presiding (May 5, 
1789).* A quarrel, however, began at once between the 
third estate on one side, and the nobles and clergy on the 
other. The privileged orders, warned by the violent lan- 
guage of the third estate, united to oppose their demand 
that the deputies should vote individually, instead of by 
orders. If the vote should be taken by individuals, the 
third estate could conti'ol the action of the whole body, 
since it numbered a little more than both the others to- 
gether ; if it should be taken by orders, the nobles 'and 
clergy united would always be victorious. Five weeks were 
wasted in the discussion, at the end of which time, the 
third estate and a few of the clergy withdrew ; and, on the 
night of the 17th of June, on motion of the Abbe Si^yes 
(se-a), organized a new body called the National Assembly, f 
On the 9th of July following, the word Constituent was 
added to its title, since it was to frame a constitution. 

* *' No event ever interested Europe so mnch as tbe meeting of the 8tat«8-Gteiieral In 
1789. There was no enlightened man who did not fonnd the greatest hopes upon that 
public struggle of prejudices with the lights of the age, and wno did n<3^ Delleve that a 
new moral and political world was about to Issue from the chaos. The beaoin of hope 
was so strong that all faults were pardoned, all misfortunes were represented only as 
accident ; in spite of all the calamities which It induced, the balance leaned alwajrs to- 
ward the Constituent Assembly. It was the struggle of humanity with deapotiam. The 
States-General, six weeks after their convocation, was no longer the States-Oeneral, but 
the National Assembly. Its first calamity was to have owed Its new title to a revolutiOQ : 
that is to say, to a vital change in Its power. Its essence. Its name, and its means of 
authority. According to the Constitution the commons should have acted in conjono- 
tlon with the nobles, the clergy, and the king. But the commons In the very outset anb* 
Jugated the nobles, the clergy, and the king. It was in that that the HevoltMon eon- 
8i8te(lJ"—Diimont*8 RecoUectionn qf Miraheau. 

t'*What title should the Assembly assume? This was a question of immense Im- 
portance. It was, so to speak, the baptism of the Revolution which was now taking 
Slace. A name was being sought. ... An obscure deputy suggeated ttiat of the 
Jational Assembly, and Sleyes proposed It. Four hundred and ninety-one TOicee agalnat 
ninety adopted this simple and superb name."— ifenH Martin's Httftary qfDrctnoe. 

11. When did the States-General meet ? What was the nature of the dispnte in 
legard to the vote ? How and by whom was the National Assembly arganlaed 7 How 
was its name changed ? Why f 
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12. Triumph of the Third Estate.— More of the 

clergy gaye signs of going over to the third estate. The 
court in alarm attempted to persuade the king to declare the 
meeting of the States-General dissolved ; but this step the 
king feared to take. He closed and guarded the doors of 
the assembly chamber, however (June 20), under the pre- 
tense of making preparations for a royal session to be held 
there. The president of the Assembly, therefore, called the 
deputies together in the tennis hall ; and there an oath was 
taken not to separate till they had prepared a constitution 
for France. The following day the tennis hall was closed ; 
but the Assembly having by this time won over a majority 
of the clergy, the church of St. Louis was opened for their 
use. At the royal session held on the 23d of June, the hall 
was surrounded with troops. The king, regardless of the 
threatening action of the Assembly, addressed the deputies 
in a tone of authority, and, at the close of his speech, or- 
dered the three bodies to retire to their respective rooms. 
The nobles and the clergy went ; the third estate remained.* 
Fearing that the king would use force, the Assembly passed 
an act guaranteeing to its members freedom from arrest. A 
few days after, forty-seven of the nobility, among them the 
Duke of Orleans, went over to the Assembly, f 

13. Revolt in Paris. — ^Finding further resistance use- 
less, the privileged orders now yielded, and shared with the 
third estate in the labors of tho Assembly on terms of equal- 
ity. The king, however, angry at his defeat, paid little 
attention to its deliberations, and began to mass troops near 
Versailles, which soon wore the aspect of a camp, more than 

* Finding that the deputies of the third estate did not leave the hail, the king's mas- 
ter of ceremonies returned to repeat the order which the king had given. Mirabeau an- 
swered him, closing his speech with the following memorable words: "Go tell your 
master that we arc nere by the will of the people, and here we shall stay unless driven 
oat bythe bayonet ! '* , . ,. , 

t ** There no longer exists a Tiers Etat In France : both name and thing disappeared In 
the reconstruction of our social system In 1789 ; but this, the latest in date and least in 
power of the three ancient orders of the nation, has played a part of which the impor- 
tance, long concealed from the most searching scrutiny, is clearly perceived at the 
present day."— HUerry's Iters ttat^ or Third Estate in France. 

12* What led to the oath of the tennis ball ? What course did the king take? 
What followed ? What accession did the Assembly receive ? 

13. What did the privilc^d orders finally do ? What did the king do ? Give ar. 
aoooont of ihe tumult in Paris. 

12 
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30,000 soldicre being gathered between Paris and Versailles in 
a Ehort time. This coarse, instead of intimidating the peo- 
ple, only added to the general excitement. On the 30th of 
June, cloven Boldiera of the French Qnard were imprisoned 
by their colonel for ezpreeaing their joy at the triumph of tho 
Aaecmbly ; but the populace broke open their prison uid res- 
cued them. The excitement was increased by the receipt 
of tho news that the Duke of Orleans and Necter, haying 
recently spoken bold words to the king in favor of the peo- 
ple, were in danger of being exiled. The crowds that daily 




assembled in the garden of the Palais Eoyid {pah-la' rwah- 
yahV) stripped the chestnut trees of their leaves, and fasten- 
ing tiiem on their hats as badges, carried the busts of Neckei 
and the Duke of Orleans through the streets of Paris in tri- 
umph. 
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14. Capture of the Bastile. — The city vae now thor- 
oughly roused. Arms were gathered from all quarters ; a 
permanent committee of public safety was formed; and a 
national guard waa organized in the city, consisting of 48,000 
men. "Word was brought that the canuon of the Baetile* 
were trained on the city. An attack was at once roBoIved 
upon ; and a frenzied mob, vast in number, marched to the 
assault, broke into the prison, and mnrdered the governor 
and many of the inmates (July 14, 1789), f Other ofBciaia 
who had incurred the hostility or suspicion of the mob were 
massacred ; and their heads, placed on pikes, were carried 
with sarage joy through the city. The king, now thorough- 
ly alarmed, went to the B^ational Assembly, which he ad- 
dressed, for the first time, by the name they had themselves 
chosen, promised to send away the foreign troops he had 
called to his aid, and to recall Necker, and closed by saying 
that he placed his confidence in them. J 

15. The Hevolution Successful. — He gave his con- 
sent to the principal measures which the people had adopted, 
and promised to visit Paris, where Lafayette had been made 
commandant, and Bailly (bahl-ye'), the first President of tho 
National Assembly, mayor. Many of the nobles who had 
opposed the revolutionary measures left France, and Necker 

•"There were, it an early pcrJoa. no Iqm Ihen Ihree butilea st Parli, Ihow of St. 
Dente, lliB TeiDple. ana SI. AnlhonJ, all or whlcli wcr* Bitnatedto the north ol Hie Seine 
KrentDalllN the o«ii« «a« enninnd Co Ihp last of Iheee bnimlnEB. The quadraBgular cat- 
tle of Bt. Denli WBi demolUhed In 1B71 : buC the tower of the Temple, In which (he uit 

tfei of Paris ; and, when the demDllUoti wna comiileted, a grwi ball was given on tho 

faForlu and f erUle theme for mQinllBla, atuanf, and poela." Tho nlte, nowTinown n the 
Place do laBaatne.wMKlectcil aslliE turlal-nlacc of the champlooB of the Kevolntion 
of IS3D, and Uie ColnDin of Jnlr erected uvor <be rrmalnB. This colomti 1b of Iron, lur- 
monnled braSgnreemhlemitlcal of llhert;. Tbcgronnd waa again opened lorccelTS 
roary, 1M8. Antn, lo IS71. tlio boSloi of the vlelimBof Uie commoBtsts' rpien of terror 
J It wuBear the cK»e of |£b lear 17B9 thai Dr. QDlllotin succeeded In cbanglgK Ibe 
method of capital ponlshment, by the Introduction of Ibe InHiroment which benis hla 

14. Wtiat fortbei action dtd the Parisians lake T Describe the atorming of the 
Butlle. Wliat wae the eSect upon the kinj; > 

15, To wbat oOlceB were Lalayetle and Bailly chosen r What veieiomeor Ibe 
reeulta of the popular discontent r What in said of the National Qiuud f WbM le- 
maikable diuiKe took place with legaid to the nobiUt; t 
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was brought back in triumph.* The organization of the 
National Guard was extended from Paris all over France ; 
and, in many places, the people gave vent to their hatred of 
the privileged classes in deeds of violence. In all quarters^ 
the demand for the redress of ancient wrongs was so threat- 
ening, that the nobles themselves volunteered to relinquish 
their privileges. The Viscount de Noailles (no-aAV) set the 
example, and in a single night session (August 4) the rights 
of all Frenchmen were made equal. Within less than three 
months, a startling revolution was accomplished^ the entire 
political fabric of France undergoing a radical change, f 

16. Divisions, however, at once appeared in the ranks of 
the revolutionists, of which the privileged orders wore not 
slow to take advantage. So serious did these divisions be- 
come, that the king, entertaining the thought of again ap- 
pealing to force, ordered the Flanders regiment back to 
Versailles. On the 1st of October, a feast was given in the 
Koyal Theater there to the officers of this regiment, at which 
were present the officers of many other regiments, even some 
of the National Guard. The health of the royal family was 
drunk, and the king himself appeared with the queen and 
the dauphin. When the excitement was at its heighi^ the 
ladies present distributed white cockades, which were in- 
stantly adopted throughout the hall, and the tri-colored 
cockade of the National Guard was trampled under foot 
When the news of this event reached Paris, it produced an- 
other outbreak. The people of that city had been for some 

* When the Wnj? entered Paris he was met by the mayor, who presented him the keys 
of the city, saying, " Sire, I bring you the keys of the good city of Paris ; they are the 
same whlcn were formerly presented to Henry rv. He reconquered his people ; on this 
occasion, the people have reconquered their king.** The vast crowds which accom- 
panied the king were armed with weapons of all kinds, and brooght with them several 
cannon ; but these, in the spirit of reconciliation which then reigned, were partly cov- 
ered with flowers. In the organization of the National Ooard, Lafayette chose as a badge 
the ancient colors of the city of Paris (red and blue), and Joined with them the king's 
color (white). Giving the king one of these badges, he said. **Takc it ; this Is a badge 
which win make the circuit of the globe." 

t " History affords no example of an era In which innovation was so hastily pursned 
and ambition so blindly worshiped ; when the experience of uges was so haughtily re- 
jected, and the fancies of the moment so rashly adopted ; In which the rights of property 
were so scandalously violated, and the blood of the Innocent so profusely lavished."— 
AUsoH'a History qf me French Revolution. 

1 6. Why was the king again enconmged to thmk of appealing to force ? Describe 
the banquet of the king's gnnrdn. What effect did the news of this have upon the 
people of Paris ? Who marched to Versailles ? 
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time threatened with famine through the failure of the crops. 
Crowds of women gathered around the Hfitel de Vllle, clam- 
oring for bread and arms. At the height of the tumnlt, 
BOmo one cried, "To Versailles !" The cry was repeated 
on every side ; and an army of infuriated women began the 
march, followed by the ttoopa, among them the National 




Gnard, reluctantly led by Lafayette, who had in rain en- 
deavored to prevent them. 

17. After a day and night of great disorder, during which 
the palace was invaded by the angry mob, and the queen was 
obliged to conceal herself through fear of personal violence, 
the Mug, with the royal family and his guard, consented to 
go to Paris, where he was Joined by the Nationnl Assembly. 
He was now virtually a prisoner in his own capital, where 
the triumphant revolutionists awaited the action of the As- 
sembly. The question of the national finances was still 
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uppermost there ; and, all other measures having failed, it 
was decreed that the property of the Church should be seized 
for the benefit of the State. As this vast property, however, 
could not be sold at once, it was decided to issue 400,000,000 
francs of paper money, called assignats (ah-seen-yah'), to 
represent it. The kingdom was divided into eighty-three 
departments ; reforms were instituted, after much discussion, 
in the Church and in the judiciary ; and, on the anniver- 
saiy of the taking of the Bastile, an immense concourse of 
people celebrated the regeneration of the nation in the 
Champ de Mars {shahng-du-Tnarz). 

18. Festival of the Federation. — Preparation for 
this celebration had been made on the grandest scale. The 
vast space of the Field of March had been terraced in the 
form of an amphitheater, in the middle of which was an 
altar on which the oath of allegiance was to be taken. The 
king and royal family, the officers of the National Guard, 
the members of the Assembly, and. representatives from all 
the departments of France, seated under their respective ban- 
ners, with priests, bishops, and soldiers, surrounded the altar 
and formed the center of an immense multitude of 400,000 
persons. Mass was celebrated, the oriflamme of France and 
the banners of the departments were blessed ; and Lafayette, 
the commander of the National Guard of France, advanced 
to the altar, and swore allegiance to the nation, the law, the 
king, and the constitution. The oath was afterward taken 
by the king ; and the queen, lifting up the dauphin in her 
arms, presented him to the people, as if pledging him to 
abide by the oath of his father (1790). 

19. The Jacobins. — Death of Mirabeau. — ^Notwith- 
standing the apparent harmony, many dangerous divisions 
still existed. The uncertainty which everywhere prevailed 
gave rise to constant discussion, which led to the forma- 
tion of societies and clubs, the most noted of which was 



18. Depcribe the Festival of tlie Federation. Who first took the oath of alle- 
giance ? How was it taken by the royal family ? 

19. What led to the formation of clubs ? Which was the most noted ? Was Franco 
qnict at this time ? What celebrated man died ? What is said of him ? 
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that of the Jacobins.* Outbreaks, at this time, were fre- 
qneot all over France, and Paris was agitated almost daily 
by the news of some fresh disturbance. On the 3d of April, 
1791, Mirabean died. He had been a prominent actor oa 
the side of the people in the scenes which accompanied the 
Bevolution, and was regarded by them as their special cham- 




pion; but his inflnence had also been exerted in favor of 
moderation. His remains were deposited in the Pantheon 
with all the manifestations of a national bereavement. | 

20. Foreign Plots against France. — Flight of the 
King. — The radical action of the Assembly in regard to 
the Church dirided France into two parties. The nobles 
were also secretly hostile to the Revolution ; and the people 
having no prominent champion since the death of Mirabean, 

• Bo nuHd from tba nllgf ons order of tiU Dame In one of whoie conyentB tta fine 
meeUngg wen held. Gnder tbe Enldimne of ftble nod unscniiiulosB men, lu iDaucnca 
wu grmdOBllT exwoded. tlLI ic becime s (trest poililcal powpr. 

t_U teef) It (be nune of b nniU Islend otr ttae aoulli-eu 
•eniH. 11 li vbollT ocCDpleil bir Ibe CHBUe orfortreBa, 
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the king determined to call in foreign power to his aid. This 
was the more readily promised by the other powers of 
Europe, since the principles then triumphant in France 
threatened the stability of all monarchical governments. An 
army of 100,000 men was pledged to enter France; and 
Louis, in order to be free to use it, resolved to escape from 
Paris. He left the city secretly at midnight, June 20, 1791, 
and accompanied by the royal family, took the road to the 
Belgian fi*ontier. Before he reached it, however, he was 
recognized, arrested, and brought back to Paris, where he 
was virtually dethroned by the Assembly, which passed an 
act suspending his powers, and appointing a guard to watch 
him (July 15).* 

21. The Constitution of 1791.— Close of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. — ^IJp to this time, little had been said 
of the substitution of a republic for the monarchy. Now, 
however, it was openly advocated. The members of the 
Assembly ranged themselves on two sides — ^the Eepubli- 
cans and the Conservatives. On the 17th of July, a paper 
prepared by the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, and calling for 
the dethronement of the king by the National Assembly, 
was laid upon the altar in the Champ de Mars to receive the 
signatures of the people. The Assembly, however, unwill- 
ing to resort to such an extreme measure, and jealous of 
dictation, ordered Bailly and Lafayette to prevent the gath- 
ering. In the excitement which attended the movement, 
several persons were killed by the soldiers. The Assembly 
hastened its labors. The new Constitution was ready in 
September. On the 14fch of that month, the king, having 
signified his acceptance of it, was restored to his powers ; and 
on the 30th, the Constituent Assembly, having decreed the 



* " In tbe niRht of June 20th, the royal family eflcapedfrom the Tullerles through agate 
left unguarded. The king was disguised as a valet de chambret in a gray coat and a peri< 
wig. Tne queen had borrowed the passport of a Russian lady. At dawn the tidings spread 
through an Paris. . . Everywhere the name of the king was erased from the public 
monuments, and from the standards^and the word royal was replaced by the word na^ 
Uonal.''*— Henri Martinis History qf Prance, 



21. What chanee in the government was now proposed? How was this openly 
shown ? What violent act followed ? Wh&t course did the Assembly then take ? 
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ineligibility of its members to re-election, adjourned and 
passed out of existence. 

22. The Iiegislative Assembly. — The new body 
created by the Constitution was called the Legislative 
Assembly. Its members were chosen for two years, and 
its fii:st session began on the 1st of October, 1791. It 
was divided into several parties, of which the chief were 
the Girondins {zhe-ron-dang'), or Girondists, the Montch 
guards (mon-tan-yar), or Mountain Party, and the Feuil- 
lants {fuh-yahng'), or Constitutionalists ; but it was plain, 
from the first, that its general sentiment was one of hostil- 
ity to the king.* This was soon apparent by the extreme 
measures which it took, but which the king vetoed. War- 
like preparations were still continued by the neighboring 
powers, and the king was directed by the Assembly to warn 
them to desist. The Assembly, feeling its action impeded 
by the conduct of tlie ministers, brought about their re- 
moval. Their places were filled by the Girondists, Dumou- 
riez {du-moo-re-d) and Eo'land, the former being made 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the latter, of the Interior (1792). 

23. The quarrel of the Girondists and the Feuillants be- 
came more bitter ; the king vetoed some extreme measures 
which the former had advocated, and ended by dismissing 
his Girondist ministers, and going over to their adversaries.. 
Fresh commotions among the people were the result. On the 
20th of June, 1792, a great crowd, armed with pikes, assem- 
bled, under pretext of celebrating the anniversary of the 
Tennis Hall Oath, and marching to the doors of the Assem- 
bly, demanded admittance. It was granted ; and the mul- 

* The FealUants professed to be satisfied with the changes In the goyernment alreg^ 
made, and to support the Constitution. It was, at flrnt, the predominant part/. The 
Girondists were so called because their leaders, Vergnlaud, Glrodet, and Gensonne* repre- 
sented the department of the Glronde. They were revolutionists, desiring to establish 
a republic on the ruins of the monarchy. The Mountain Party, so called because ther 
occupied the highest rows of seats In the Assembly, were violent demagogues, represent- 
ing the views of the Parisian rabble, and led by Robespierre, Danton, and others of that 
class. The clubs of the Jacobins and Cordeliers were the nurseries of this faction. 



22* What called the Legiplative Assembly into existence ? What were the parties 
Into which it was divided ? What was the attitude of the king toward the Assembly } 
What action was taken by fnreia:n powers ? What change of officers was made ? 

23* How did the quarrel between the king and the Assembly terminate ? Describe 
the tumult which ensued. 

12* 
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titnde, swollen by tho preaence of women and children, 
passed through the hall singing revolntionary songs and 
shouting " Long live the nation ! " and " Down with the 
veto ! " They then marched to the Tnileries {iweel're)> 
broke down its doors with axes, and compelled the king to 
pat on the red cap of the Jacobins, which was held up to 
him on the point of a pike. 

24, I^fayette, in the attempt to induce the Assembly to 
punish the actors in these violent scenes and close the clubs 
of the Jacobins, failed and lost his popularity,* The Prus- 
sians, meantime, were marching ou Paris. The Duke of 
Brunswick, their commander, issued a manifesto (July 36, 
1793), in which he declared that tho object of hie coming 
was to restore to Louis XVI. his authority. This threap 
instead of aiding the king, hastened his downfall. From 
^1 the departments yolunteers were converging on Paris, in 
obedience to the call of the Assembly, f The king's abdi- 
cation was openly demanded by the people, led by Uobes- 
pierro, Danton, and Marat (m^-rah') ; and an attack was 
made on the Tnileries by an ^rmed mob (August 10, 1793).| 
The king and the royal fomily took refuge in the midst of 
the Assembly ; while a fierce etruggle ensued between the 
Swiss Quard in the Tuileries and the populace, the number 
of killed being from 2,000 to 5,000. After the sacking of 
the palace, the insurgents marched to the Assembly, and 
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44. What did Latnyette attempt to dot How was the king'9 oretthrow has- 
tened r What waa the condition ol aflalis in Pans f Wbat woe done bf the mob I 
Wbal did Che AaaemblT do I 
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demanded the king's dethronement and the calling of a 
national convention. It was finally decided to enepend the 
king from the exercise of his authority, to diBmisa the min- 
iBters, and to call a convention. 

25. The Commime. — ^The GirondiBt ministers were re- 
called, and the king, with his family, was placed in prison in 
the Temple. The PmsBians, in the mean time, were advan- 
cing, and everything in Paris was in confusion. In the gen- 




eral excitement, which every hour grew more intense, a new 
power arose, which, under the pressure of imminent puhlic 
danger, grasped and wielded the most despotic sway. This 
was the Commune of Paris, at whose head was Danton, the 
minister of justice.* Marat and others less celebrated were 
associated with him. Their first step was to free France 
from its internal enemies. This was done by an indiscrim- 

' " Dtiiiton vaa the Colowqs of tbe KerolutloD— the tieul of ^1d, bowni of teeh, 
lojiu of briiBS, f eet of clay- He pi-DBtrAted, rhcajiex of tlic ConT«Dt]aD Appeared lowvp- 



Whal nas dnne wltn Itae royal family f How was the action of Ibe aathoiiUM 
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inate massacre of all political prisoners then in Paris, which 
was followed by a general attack upon the prisons. For five 
days these dreadful atrocities continued ; and women, pau- 
pers, idiots, and even children, were slaughtered without 
mercy.* 

26. War had been declared against Austria in April ; but, 
at first, the French had suffered defeat ; subsequently the 
French arms were almost everywhere successful. Dumou- 
riez (du-moo-re-a) and Kellermann defeated the enemy at 
Valmy in September, and forced him to retreat ; the siege of 
Lille was raised shortly after ; Custine (kus-teen') captured 
Treves, Spire, and Mayence ; Savoy was subdued ; and 
Dumouriez won the battle of Jemmapes {zhem-rndp), and 
a week after entered Brussels (November). Previous to this 
the Legislative Assembly had ceased to exist (Sept. 21, 1792). 

27. The National Convention. — The body now in- 
vested with the supreme power was the National Convention. 
It was pledged to extreme measures. Its first act was to 
abolish the kingdom and proclaim the republic. The fol- 
lowing day (September 22, 1792) was declared to be the first 
of a new era, the year 1 of the French republic. Thus far 
the Convention was unanimous, but no further. The more 
moderate members, alarmed at the dangers toward which 
the nation was hurrying, attempted to check the haste of the 
Convention. These were the Girondists, who had controlled 
the Legislative Assembly, and hoped to control the Conven- 
tion. They were opposed by the extremists, the Mountain 
party, who advocated a pure democracy based directly upon 
the will of the people. Among them were many who had 

* Durlngr the continuance of these scenes some most toachlnsr and harrowing Inci- 
dents occurred. Aniongr them is that of Elizabeth Cazotte (kah-eot')^ who saved her 
father's life by her eloquent entreaties j and that of the daught-er of the governor of the 
Invalides, who was compelled to drinl: a cup of blood which the mob presented her. 
More affecting still was the fate of the young and beautiful Princess of Lamballe, the 
queen's fayonte, who was brutally assassinated and cut to pieces, her head being placed 
on a pike and curried In procession before the windows of the Temple, where the royal 
ftuniiy were imprisoned. 



26. Against what country was war declared ? What Is said of the military suc- 
oesses of the French ? What body had ceased to exist previouR to that time ? 

4T« What was the first Important act of the Convention ? What chan^ was made 
tn the manner of reckoning time ? What two parties pprang up ? Who were the 
most noted men among the extremists ? 
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taken part ia the previous massacrea, Bobespierre and Marat 
being the most prominent. 

28. Execution of liOuis XVI.— In the new order of 
things the king had no place. It vas, therefore, reBolved.to 
get rid of him. For a long time the Jacobin clabs had been 
busy creating a public sentiment in favor of hia trial and 
condemnation by the Conyention. A fierce debate sprung 
up on this subject ; but it was finally decided that lie ^ould 
be tried. He vaa at once separated from his family, and, on 
the 11th of December, was placed before the bar of the Coa- 
vention to answer the charges which had been brought against 
him.* Notwithstanding a long trial and an eloquent defense 
by hia advocate, Deseze (duh-sdz'), he was found guilty f and 
condemned to deatli. | The sentence was executed by means 
of the guillotine one week afterward (January 21, 1793).§ 

29. Coalition against France. — This success of the 
Mountain party led to renewed attacks by them on the Gi- 
rondists. A powerful agent in these attacks was the paper 
of Marat, called the "Friend of the People," which created 
a strong sentiment against them. The violence and irrespon- 
sible acts of the Convention alarmed Europe. England, 
uKder the lead of her minister, Pitt, entered the coalition 
agamst France and the National Convention ordered a levy 
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of 300,000 men to resist attacks from without, and created 
a revolutionary tribunal of nine to watch over the interests 
of the country at home. In the north, Dumouriez, who 
commanded a French army operating in Holland, was de- 
feated, and obliged to retreat. Being a Girondist, he had no 
sympathy with the extremists of Paris, and went over to the 
enemy. He attempted to carry his soldiers with him, but 
in this was not successful. 

30. Plots of the Montagnards. — The desertion of 
Dumouriez inflamed the leaders of the Convention, who be- 
gan to suspect the Girondists generally.* They were accused 
of conspiring against the republic, and a plot was entered 
into by the Montagnards to destroy them. The time fixed 
was the night of the 10th of March, 1793, when they were 
to be attacked in their places m the Convention. Being ad- 
vised of it, however, they remained away ; and the Monta- 
gnards were compelled to postpone their revenge. Trouble, 
in the meantime, was experienced in enforcing the con- 
scription in La Yendee, a district lying in the south-west of 
France. Here the designs of the Eevolutionists met with 
the most determined opposition, and a civil war broke out 
which lasted two years. The losses which France expe- 
rienced, however, were met by the Montagnards by measures 
more and more extreme. They determined to attack and 
conquer the Girondists in their stronghold, the Convention. 
On the plea of urgent public necessity, the law which for- 
bade the arrest of a member of the Convention was repealed. 
This act of apparent self-denial was the more specious from 
the fact that almost every man, at that period, regarded his 
neighbor with suspicion. It was only the cover, however, 
for an infamous plot. 

* The period of anarebT and widespread Busplcion which besfan at this time, and lasted 
nearty a year and a half, naB appropriately been called the Beign of Terror. Durlnffjta 
continuance neither rank, affe, nor sex was free from the most Imminent danger. The 
merest suspicion was enouffb to Inflame the passions of the mob, and subject the object 
of it, without trial, to their blind and heartless fury. During the short period of the 
Relni of Terror the number of executions of all kinds In France Is thought to haye 
reached many hundred thousand. 



30* Into what plot did the Montagnards now enter ? What was the origin of the 
wsr in La Vend^ ? What law was repealed ? 
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31. Fall of the Qirondistfl. — Great disorders having 
taken place in Paris, the Convention summoned the Com- 
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mune of that city to account for them, a commission of 
twelve being appointed to make a report. The examination 
which followed led to the arrest of Hebert {d-bdr), the 
editor of a journal which was very popular with the more 
depraved classes. . On the 27th of May, the Commune sur- 
rounded the Convention with an enraged multitude and de- 
manded the release of Hubert, and the suppression of the 
commission. After four days of angry debate and threats 
of violence from the people, Hebert was released, and the 
commission was suppressed. Two days after, the Conven- 
tion, overawed by the frenzied masses which had daily be- 
sieged the building in which it sat, consented to the arrest 
of the twelve members of. the commission and their sympa- 
thizers. By this act, thirty-one members, all Girondists, 
were arrested, and the mob of the capital became the real 
rulers of Prance (June 2, 1793). 

it. The success of the Montagnards was not obtained with- 
out some losses. One of their leaders, Marat, was stabbed in 
his bath by Charlotte Corday,* a young woman of re3olute 
spirit, who had been moved by the account of the atrocities 
committed by the Jacobins. She fancied that the death of 
the leaders would put an end to the Eeign of Terror, and 
traveled from Caen (kong) to Paris with the intention of kill- 
ing either Bobespierre or Marat. Circumstances caused her 
to choose the latter, whom she dispatched in his own house 
as he lay in his bath ; but his death (July 13, 1793) was fol- 
lowed by her own only four days after, and served only to 
intensify the ferocious spirit of the Eevolutionists. 

33. Energy of the Revolutionists. — ^From this time 
all moderation disappeared from the councils of the Conven- 

1 * " Sensltiye, IoyIdk, and beloyed, Charlotte de Corday bad, neyertheless, attained her 
twenty-fifth year without letting her heart be swayed by personal feelings. Neither her 
friendahlp for a few girls of her own age, nor her affectionate sjrmpathy for a compan- 
ion of ber childhood, a young man who adored her, held the first place in her self-cen- 
tered soul. IMyate affections counted little with her in comparison with the sufferings 
of her coantry. She felt that she belonged first of all to France— to the republic.'^ 
Benrt MarUwt EMory qf France, 



32* Give an account of the assassination of Marat. What was the fate of Charlotte 
Corday ? 

33* What dangers now threatened France ? What measures were taken to meet 
them ? What did Camot accomplish ? 
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tion. Many departments refused to sanction its violent acta ; 
Lyons, Bordeaux, and Marseilles rose in revolt ; the opposi- 
tion in La Vend& assumed larger proportions ; and the prep- 
arations of the Coalition became daily more formidable. To 
meet these dangers, the EeTolntionista put forth gigantic 
eSorts, and ruled with the most merciless and arbitrary se- 
verity. Taxes were imposed upon all provisions and mer- 
chandise sold, merchants were compelled to eeUunder pen- 
alty of death, and a levy en masse was made of the entire 
population of France. By these extraordinary means, Camot 
(car-no'), the new minister of war, was enabled to place in 
the field fourteen armies, coutaining 1,200,000 men.* 

34. Saocesa of the Republican Generals. — The 
wonderful vigor shown by the Bevolutionists gave saccess to 
the arms of the republic in every quarter. Carteau {car-to'), 
in the south, defeated his opponents twice in the summer, 
and followed them as far as Toulon, which was held by the 
English with their fleet ; Houchard (hoo-shar'), in the north, 
gained a victory over the Duke of Tork (September 8) ; 
Kellermann, after a seventy-six days' siege, took the city of 
Lyons f (October 9) ; and Jonrdan {zhoor-dahn), who had 
succeeded Houchard in the north, defeated the Prince of 
Coburg; while Hoche (kosh) and Pichegra (peesh-ffroo') 
were equally successful in the north-east and east. 

35. Death of the Qneeu. — The acknowledgment of the 
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dauphin as King of France, bj the powers of Europe, exas- 
perated the BeTolutiomsts anew against the royal family, 
and their death was resolved upon. The queen waa separ- 
ated from her family, and placed in the same prison with 
the Grirondists. On the 14th of Octoher, she was brought he- 
fore the Bevolutionary Tribunal, where vague charges were 
preferred against her, and after the mockery of a trial, she 
was condemned to die. Two days after (October 16, 1793), 
she was executed on the same spot where, ten months before, 
the king had met his death.* OUier executions followed in 
rapid succeseion. On the 31st of October, twenty-one of the 
Girondists, who had languished in prison since the 2d of 
Jane, were brought to the guillotine ; a week after (NoTCtu- 
ber 6th), the Duke of Orleans, or Philip Egallte {d-gal-e-td'), 
as he was called, and Madame Boland (November 9th),| met 
a similar fate. Other illustrious victims were Bailly, first 
President of the States-General, Condoreet (con-dor-sd'), the 
celebrated chemist Lavoisier (lah-vwah-ze-a), Malcehorbes, ' 
the generals fiiron, Branet, Custine, and Houchard, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and nearly the whole parliament of Tou- 
louse. In Paris, Fouquier-Tinvillo (foo-ke-a-tan-veet) was 
the chief accascr, who designated the victims to be arrested. 
In Nantes, Carrier {car-Te-d'), and in Arras, Lebon {luh- 
hong'), made themselves infamous by their wholesale and 
wanton atrocities. They were all afterward the victims of 
the popular thirst for blood which their acta had created. 
They had been active from the first in creating disorder, 
and had seconded all the most violent measures of the 
lieToIutionists. 

■ On tbe day of bitr (lemtlon. ttae imecn had oat ofl hor linlr. which 1b twir] lo hkn 
tnrned wMIe In ■ rinrle nlgbt hide time berore, Ihruugh tprrcir si <hc ticenes she bid 
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36. Exoesaea of the RerolutionistH. — The enpreme 
power wae dow firmly held by the extremiBta, whose head 
was the infamouB Committee of Pablic Safety. In addition 
to the radical changes already instituted, they now attempted 
to efface all signs and tokens of royalty by destroying the 
tombs of the kings at St Denis. This being accomplished, 
an effort was made to abolish Christianity. It &iled in the 
Convention, but wae adopted by the CommTme ; and an im- 
posing ceremonial was held, at which all previous forms of 
belief were solemnly renounced, and a new religion, called 
the worship of Reason, was substitated. The (»thedral <^ 
Notre Dame was converted into a temple of Season, and the 
churches in Paris were either closed or changed into temples 
for the new divinity. Bust« of some of the more prominent 
Sevolntionists were placed in them to be worshiped, and the 
most disgraceful scenes were enacted there on the last day of 
each decade,* 

37. Death trf Hebert and Daatou. — The armies of 
the Eepublic, in the mean time, were almost everywhere suc- 
cessful. In the south, Toulon wae recaptured (December 
19, 1793) through the skill and daring of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who here appeared prominently for the 6rst time ; 
and in La Vendue, the royalists, after many battles and the 
loss of their ablest generals, were compelled to submit. In 
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other quarters the gains and losses were about cTenly balanced. 
Dissenmonfi, however, now became apparent in the ranks of 
the revolutionists of the Convention. A party of moderate 
men sprang up, led by Danton and Desmoulins, who strove 
to restrain tho Convention in its arbitrary aots. This was 
the signal for a general disruption of parties, in which each 
faction sought the ruin of the others. The first to suffer 
were Hebert and his followers, who were executed in March, 
1794. They had been charged with aiding the foreign ene- 
mies of France, and bringing ridicule on the Bepablic. Dan- 
ton, Desmoulins, and their adherents followed the Hebert- 
iBts on the 5th of April.* 

S8. Power of Robespierre — The party of Robespierre 
now controlled the Convention, and 
governed France, &nd this was tho 
time chosen by him to carry ont cor 
tain projects he had long entertain- 
ed. In forming a sufiieiently pow 
erfnl organization, however, for his 
purpose, it was necessary for him to 
check some of the more extreme 
members of the Convention, and ally i 
himself with those who had been his I 
opponents. He had not hesitated to I 
express himself a« opposed to tho 
worship of Season, and bad caused an act to bo passed abol- 
ishing the new religion, and decreeing the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Shortly afterward, an impressive ceremony, 
called the Festival of the Supreme Being, toolt place, in which 
Robespierre was the central figure. His vanity disgusted 
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many ; and their fears were roused, when, two days after, a 
law was passed, by which the punishment of accused persons 
was expedited. Supported in his most infamous measures 
by St Just {san-zhoost') and Couthon {coo-tong'), he had be- 
come an atrocious dictator, who held the lives of his enemies 
in his hand. 

39. Execution of Robespierre. — Bold and immediate 
action, therefore, was necessary on their part to save them- 
selves. Both sides realized that a crisis was imminent, but 
Robespierre was the first to act. Rising in his place, he de- 
nounced the committees of the Convention. He was an- 
swered, and a long debate ensued. The following day the 
debate became more stormy. The excitement was increased 
by the exhibition of weapons carried by the members ; and, 
after a scene of the wildest tumult, the arrest of Robespierre 
and his brother, Couthon, St. Just, and Lebas {luh-bah'), 
was ordered by the Convention. Robespierre was rescued, 
however, by the Jacobins and Communists, and taken to the 
H6tel de Ville. The Convention then acted with unex- 
pected resolution. It declared Robespierre and his followers 
to be outlaws, called the National Guard to its defense, and 
ordered a sufficient force to march to the H6tel de Ville and 
re-arrest the prisoners. The following day (July 28, 1794), 
he and twenty-six of his accomplices were executed with 
the liveliest manifestations of joy on the part of the fickle 
populace who had been his admirers.* 

40. Extinction of the Jacobins. — ^With the fall of 
Robespierre, the fortunes of the Revolution began to decline, f 

* " When Robespierre ascended the fatal car, his head was enyeloped In a bloody cloth, 
his color was livid, and his eyes sank. When the procession came opposite his house, it 
stopped, and a group of women danced round the bier of him whose chariot-wheels they 
would have dragged the day -before over a thousand victims. Robespierre mounted the 
scaffold last, and the moment his head fell the applause was tremendous. In some cases 
the event was announced to the prisoners by the waving of handkerchiefs from the tops 
of houses.**— ffazUWs French Revolution. 

t" Robespierre had the unutterable misfortune of d]ring the same day on which the 
Belgn of Terror ended, and thus of accumulating on his name the blood of punishments 
he would fain have spared, and the curses of victims he would willingly naye saved. 

39. What contest ensued ? Who was the first to act ? What followed t How 
was Robespierre rescued ? What course did the Convention then take ? . 

40. What effect had the death of Robespierre on the fortunes of the extremists ? 
What new party names were now used ? What course did the Thermidorians take ? 
What causes enabled their opponents to check them f What clnb was abolished t fiy 
whom was the Convention aided ? 
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The Convention was divided into two parties, the Terror- 
ists, and their opponents, the Thermidorians. The latter 
represented the reaction against the excesses of the Eeign of 
Terror, and being in the majority, began at once to undo 
the mischievous legislation of the previous year.* After a 
long struggle, the club of the Jacobins was closed, and the 
society was abolished, and many prominent members were 
arrested (1794). The haste of the Thermidorians, however, 
was too great. The failure of the crops, and the rapid de- 
preciation of the assignats, enabled the Terrorists to rouse 
the people against the Thermidorians as enemies of the pub- 
lic welfare. Crowds gathered around the building in which 
the Convention was assembled, calling for bread, the Con- 
stitution of 1793, and the release of the " patriots " (March, 
1795). Violent discussions followed for two months, the 
Jeunesse DorSe coming always to the aid of the threatened 
Convention.! 

. 41. At the end of that time, the authority of the Conven- 
tion was re-established, and six of its members, who had 
aided the insurgents, were condemned to death. They all 
attempted to commit suicide ; but only three were successful, 
and the others were dragged to the scaffold and executed. 
Notwithstanding the want of harmony at the capital, the re- 
publican generals still continued successful. Camot, as Min- 
ister of War, directed operations with his usual vigor ; while 
Jourdan achieved great success in Belgium, capturing some 
important places, and compelling the retreat of the allies. 

His death was the date, and not the cause, of the cessation of Terror. Deaths would 
haye ceased by his triumphs, as they did by his death. . . . This man was, and must 
erer remain, snadowy— undefined.'*— Zam<?rMne*9 History qfthe Oirondista. 

* Outside of the Conyentlon the Thermidorians were powerfully aided by an association 
of younj; men of the rich and middle classes, called the Jeunesse Dorie, (zhuh-neas' do- 
ra ). Tnelr efforts were directed principally against the Jacobins, whose excesses they 
soogrht to check. So decidedly had public feeling In Paris turned against the extremlsu 
that the bust of Marat was broken, and his effigy, after being dragged about the streets, 
was thrown Into the sewer. ^ . ^ 

t "The Reyolutlon had only lasted five years. These five years are five centuries for 
France. Never, perhaps, on tnls earth, did anv country produce. In so short a space of 
time, such an eruption of Ideas, men, natures, characters, geniuses, talents, catastrophes. 
crimes, and ylrtues. . . . Men were bom like the Instantaneous personification of 
things which should think, speak, or act : Voltaire, good sense : Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
the uleal ; Condorcet, calculation ; Mlrabeau, Impetuosity ; Vergnlaud, Impulse ; Danton, 
andacitv; Marat, fury; Madame Roland, enthusiasm; Charlotte Corday, vengeance; 
Bobespferre, TTtopla; St. Just, the fanaticism of the Revolutlon."-Xamartfnc'« Histoty 
qftke JSevoltMon, 

41 • Whieh party was finally yictorions ? What progress did the armies make 1 
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which placed the Netherlands at his mercy (1794) ; Pichegru 
(peeah-groo') repulsed them in Brabant ; and Hoche, on the 
Ehine, driving back Wurmser and the Duke of Brunswick^ 
captured Spire and Worms. The army of the Alps had pre- 
viously opened the route to Italy, and Dugommier {du-gom- 
me-a), commanding that of the Pyrenees, after a decisive 
victory, began to prepare for the invasion of Spain. 

42. Conquest of Holland. — During the following win- 
ter (1794-5), Holland was conquered by Pichegru, who 
crossed the Meuse and the Waal on the ice, entered Amster- 
dam, and organizing the country as a republic, annexed it 
to the territory of France.* This important success led to 
a treaty of peace with Prussia, which was concluded at Basle 
(April 5, 1795). The successes of the French along the line 
of the Pyrenees disposed Spain to similar action ; and a 
treaty was signed, by which she agreed to recognize the 
French Republic, and to exchange that part of St. Do- 
mingo then held by Spain for the recent conquests of- the 
French beyond the Pyrenees. 

43. The Royalists were still strong in the south of France, 
and constant struggles took place between them and the 
Republicans. In many of the large cities, the former rose 
against their adversaries, and, throwing them into prison, 
repeated the scenes that had become so familiar during the 
Reign of Terror. In the midst of these excesses, an expedi- 
tion, organized by the English government and French ref- 
ugees, landed on the peninsula of Quiberon (ke-brong'), 
with the intention of reviving in Brittany a war similar to 
that which had just been subdued in La Vendue. Fifteen 
hundred refugees, a like number of Chotmns \ {shoo-ahng'), 
and nearly six thousand paroled prisoners were landed from 

* This brilliant military feat owed its succera partly to tbe excessive cold of tbe winter 
of 1794-5. So extreme was it tbat, when the French reached Amsterdam, their caTalr^ 
and artillery advanced on tne ice of the Zuyder Zee to tbe attack of the Dutch fleet, 
which had attempted to escape, but was frozen fast. 

t These were bands of lawless adventurers, who were not suAciently stronff to consti- 
tute an army, but who infested Brittany, committing their deDredatlonB in the nlght> 
time. Hence their name, from chouan, the French word for owL 

42. Give an account of the conquest of Holland. What powers now signed trea- 
ties of peace ? What advnntnges did France derive from these treaties f 
43 • i)e8cribe the czpeditioii of Quiberon and ite remit. Who were the OtouofM / 
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an English fleet, bufc were attacked and cut to pieces by 
Hoche (1795).* 

44. The Directory. — The defects in the new system 
of government had now become plain by experiment, and 
public opinion .was ripe for a change. A new constitution 
was, therefore, prepared, which provided for two legislative 
bodies — the Council of Five Hundred, and the Council of 
the Ancients, t The executive power was lodged in a Direc- 
tory, appointed by the Council of Ancients, and consisting 
of five members, one of whom was replaced every year. The 
action of the Directory was governed by a majority vote, and 
each member served as presiding oi&cer three months. 

45. Attack on the Convention. — ^Napoleon Bona- 
parte. — To prevent the Koyalists from getting control of 
the new government, it was decreed by the Convention that 
two-thirds of the members composing the councils should 
be chosen from those then sitting in the Convention, leav- 
ing only one-third to be elected by the people. An out- 
break followed at once, the Eoyalists inciting the sections of 
Paris against the Convention, which leaned on the army for 
support. A committee of public safety, consisting of five 
members, was organized ; and General Menou (ml^'noo') was 
placed in command of the forces at the disposal of the Con- 
vention. Proving incompetent, he was replaced by Barras 
{bar-rah'), who called to his aid Napoleon Bonaparte, a 

* Only a few days before this tbe dauphin died. He bad been separated from his 
mother Just before her execution, and consigned for education to an illiterate cobbler 
named finmon. By him and his successor he was subjected to a course of systematic de- 
privation and cruelty which resulted in his death (June 8, 1796). Of this unfortunate 
child Carlyle says : ** The boy, once named Dauphin, was taken from his mother while yet 
she lived, and given to one Simon, by trade a cordwainer, on service then about the 
Temple-nison, to bring him up in the principles of Sansculottism. Simon taught him to 
drlnK, to swear, to sing the Carmagnole. Simon is now gone to the Municipality ; and 
the poor boy, hidden m a tower of the Temple, from which, in his fright and bewilder- 
ment and early decrepitude, he wishes not to stir out, lies perishing, his shirt not 
changed for six months ; amid squalor and darkness, lamentably, so as none but poor 
factory children and the like are wont to perish, and not be lamented."— Car {{/{e*^ 
FV'encn Revolution. 

t The former was to consist of five hundred members, each not less than thirty years of 
age, one-third Qf their number retiring annually ; their business was to propose new 
laws. The latter consisted of two hundred and fifty members of not less than forty years 
each, one-third retiring annually ; their office being to confirm or reject the laws sub- 
mitted by the other council. 

44* Why was it thonsht best to prepare a new Constitution ? What lliree bodies 
now formed the government ? Give an account of each. 

45* Why was it decided to r<^quire two-thirds of the new members to betaken from 
the Convention ? To what did mis lead ? How was the Convention defended? Wlait 
conrae did Napoleon Bonaparte pursue ? 

13 
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young officer of artillery, who had distinguished himself at 
Toulon. The latter armed the members of the Convention, 
surrounded the building with troops, and sweeping all the 
approaches with artillery, broke completely the force of the 
attack (October 6, 1795). 

46. The Convention, finding its authority unquestioned, 
proceeded to the formation of the councils, and to the choice 
of a Directory. Then, having passed certain measures for the 
pacification of the country, it ended its labors (1795). The 
following day the councils began their sessions. The five 
members of the Directory* were chosen by the Councirof 
the Ancients, and entered at once upon their duties (Novem- 
ber, 1795). The situation in which they were placed, how- 
ever, was difficult in the extreme. The impulse with which 
the Eevolution had begun was nearly exhausted, and three 
years of internal disorder and foreign conflict had produced 
a widespread feeling of weariness and exhaustion. The 
treasury was empty, the assignats had depreciated enor- 
mously, the army was wretchedly clad, and ill supplied with 
arms, and trade and commerce were almost destroyed. 

47. In the improvement of the finances, the Directory was 
only partially successful, f The efforts of the allies, how- 
ever, were fortunately slackened at this time by the with- 
drawal of Spain and Prussia, the former entering into an 
alliance with France against England. Hoche, also, had 
pacified La Vendee by concessions, and destroyed the Chou- 
arts of Brittany. Fresh troubles sprang up, however, at 
home. Democrats and Royalists became dissatisfied with 
the Directory ; and the former, under the lead of Baboeuf 
{hali-huf')y entered into a conspiracy to overthrow the Di- 
rectory, create a new convention, and usher in a reign of 

• They were Barras, Garnot, Letoumeur {luh-toor-nur'), Rewbel (rt<-6«r), and La B^ 
Tellldre-Lepeauz (lah ra-vorydr' luh-po). Of these, Camot was best known. 

t A temporary relief was found In tne Issue of a new kind of obligation called mandatt 
(man-dah), but these soon depreciated as low as the astignau. 

46. What did the Convention do before it adjourned ? When did the conncils begin 
their sessions ? What difficulties did the Directory encounter ? 

47. Was the Directory successful in its treatment of the finances T What events 
favorable to France happened at this time ? Give an account of the conspiracy of 
Baboeuf. 
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happiness for all by an equal diviEioii of property. lu this 
plot, members of the Conveation, a portion of the army, and 
the lawless classee who had formed the party of the Monia- 
gnards, participated. It was discovered, however, in season, 
and its two principal instigators committed suicide (May, 
1796). 

48. Campa^^ in Italy. — Themilitaryforcesof theBd- 
pnblic, at this time, were disposed as follows : in the west, an 
army of observation nnder Hoche ; in the north, another under 
Jonrdan ; in the north-east, a third nnder Moreau ; and in 
the south-east, a fourth under Bonaparte.* Austria and Eng- 
land being the most powerful allies against France, a com- 
bined movement of the armies was resolved upon against the 
former. The army of Italy was the first to move. In the 
spring of 1796, Bonaparte set out from Nice, and skirting the 
southern slope of the Alps, crossed them with 38,000 men. 
Then descending into the plains of Piedmont, by a number 
of brilliant movementa, f he entirely defeated the Austrians in 
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a series of npid engagements^ Gaptming a large part of their 
armv.* 

m 

19, Entering the Venetian territory, in consequence of 
hostilities conunitted against the French, he captured the 
city of Venice^ and oTertomed that ancient republic (1797). 
The emperor was at length compelled to assent to the terms 
of the treaty of Cam po For mi-o, by which an independent 
commimwealth was established in northern Italy, called the 
Cisalpine Bepublie« and the city of Venice was ceded to Aus- 
tria (October 17, 1797). In the mean time, Jourdan and Mo- 
reau. having been defeated by the Archduke Charles — a very 
able general — had been compelled to retreat to the French 
frontier, and tbus were preTented from co-operating with Na- 
poleon. This brilliant campaign in northern Italy excited 
the greatest enthusiasm in France^ and lifted the young 
general, who had conducted it, to the first place among the 
generals of his time. Xapoleon Bonaparte was twenty-seven 
years of age when he entered upon the campaign of Italy. 
With less than 00,000 men. he had fought twelve pitched 
battles in ten months, defeated three powerful armies, sev- 
eral times nnnforced and amounting in all to 200,000 men, 
and sent to France 50.000,000 francs. 

S%. The Plot of the ISth Fructidor.— While the 
Bepublie was thus successful abroad, at home it was threat- 
ened with dangerous dissensions. In May, 1797, the first 
elections for members of the councils were held, and many 
Boyalists were returned. Their first action was an attempt 
to regain power. They elected two of their number to the 

• *"nie terrible pMsase of the Bridge of Lodi earried his name to ttie highest pitch, 
whfle the great persoiui hraTery- he dtopl^ed In It endeared htan to the troopa. The men 
who cannot always appreciate mnitarr genius and science, know perfectly well how to 
estimate coorage. and thej soon idotue a commander that shows himself ready to share 
In their greatest dangers. It was on this occasion that the soldiers gare Bonaparto the 
honorary and affectionate nickname of the * Little CmvoniL* Be was then slight In tm- 
nre, and had almost an effeminate appearance. * It was a strange sight,* says a FroM^ 
Teteran, * to see him on that day on foot on the bridge, under a#ta( drBk/tr, and mixed 
up with our tall grenadiers— he looked like a little boy.* **— Jtoi »r <ei m e*t inmofrs. 



49. What did be enter ? Why? What city did he capture t What treaty was 
made ? Its terms ? What h&ppened to the other dtrisions of the aimy f 

50. With what wa« the Republic threatened ? What wkS the result of the elec- 
tion ? What were the first measures adopted ? What course was taken by the Be- 
pQblicang f WhatbyAugerean? What was then done 7 What generml was deposed t 
What general died t Wfiatis widofHocher 
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preeideucy of the councils,* and to the vacancy in the Di- 
rectory ; while many acta which favored their caase, by re- 
pealing previous acts of the B«publioaD8, were passed. The 
Eepablicuis, however, though in a minority, took decisive 
measures. Relying upon the army, they called Augerean, 
with 12,000 men, to Paris, where he surrounded the hall in 
which the councils were in session, and restored the Repub- 
licans to power. The latter repassed the laws which had 
been repealed, and arrested and sentenced to transportation 
forty members of the Oouneil of Five Hundred, eleven of the 
Ancients and two Directors Camot and Barth^lemy (Sep- 




tember 4, 2797). The councils were revolutionized by de- 
claring the elections in forty-eight departments void, and 
filling the vacant seats with Republican deputies, while the 
two proscribed Directors were also replaced by Republicans. 
Moreau was also suspected of royalist tendencies, and de- 
posed from his command. Hoche, who succeeded him in 
the command of the two armies of the Rhine, died shortly 
after his promotion, at the age of twenty-nine. The memory 
of Hoche is still honored annually in Prance, 
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51. The terms of the armistice of Leoben foreshadowed 
gach an increase of the territory of France that England 
would not agree to them, but continued the war. The treaty 
of Campo Formio, however, ended the war on the Continent ; 
and Napoleon returned to Paris, where he was receiyed with 
the most emphatic manifestations of joy and enthusiasm. 
The popular discontent, however, was still general and out- 
spoken, on account of the enormous taxes and the stagna- 
tion of the industries of the country ; and a new war was 
decided upon. Preparations were made for a descent upon 
England ; but, before they were matured, the Vaudois (vo- 
dwah'), oppressed by the canton of Berne, called the French 
to their aid, and the war which ensued ended in the annex- 
ation of (jeneva to France, and the re-organization of Swit- 
zerland as an ally of France, under the name of the Helvetian 
Bepublic 

52. Expedition to XJgypt. — ^The same fate overtook 
Borne, against which France made war on account of an 
insult offered to the French ambassador. Berthier entered 
the city (February, 1798), deposed the Pope, and established 
a republic. In the mean time, the expedition designed to 
operate against England left Toulon ; but instead of attack- 
ing England directly, it sailed for Egypt, with the intention 
of menacing the English possessions in India. It consisted 
of a fleet of 400 vessels, and a part of the army of Italy, the 
whole commanded by Napoleon, who was accompanied by 
many of the marshals who had won their fame under his 
leadership, and by many artists and men of science and of 
letters. 

53. Battle of the Pyramids. — On the 12th of June, 
Malta was captured without a blow ; and, on the 1st of 
July, the army landed in Egypt, and, the following day, 

51. What power refused to recognize the armistice of Leoben ? What did the 
ireaty of Campo Formio end ? How was Napoleon received at Paris ? What expedi- 
tion was nowaecided upon ? What led to the establishment of the Helvetian Repab- 
lie? 

52. Whatpolitical change took place in Rome ? Give an account of the expedition 
to Egypt. Who commanded it ? By whom wa=^ lie accompanied ? 

5 3. What were I; 3 first captures f Who were Napoleon's antagonists at the battle 
of the Pyramids ? What events followed the battle 7 
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captured Alexandria. The march upon Cairo was then be- 
gun. Here, for the first time, the French encountered the 
famous Mameluke horsemen of Egypt, who harassed them 
on the march, and finally made a stand which brought on 
a general action near the Pyramids * (July 21, 1798). In 
this battle. Napoleon, by a skillful disposition of his infan- 
try, completely neutralized the peculiar advantages which 
the Mamelukes \ had so long enjoyed, and, defeating them, 
took possession of Cairo, and subdued lower Egypt. \ While 
he was organizing a goyemment for the country which he 
had conquered, he learned with astonishment of the destruc- 
tion of his fleet. 

51. Naval Battle at Aboukir. — He had given orders 
to Admiral Brueys (bru-d') to enter the port of Alexandria 
with his squadron, or, if that were not possible, to sail for 
Malta; but the admiral disobeyed these orders, and an- 
chored his fleet in the bay of Aboukir {ab-oo-keer'). Here 
he was attacked by the English under Nelson (August 1), 
and after a battle which lasted from three o'clock in the after- 
noon till the following day, the French fleet was destroyed 
or dispersed, and the English remained masters of the Med- 
iterranean. By this disaster, the retreat of the land forces 
was entirely cut off. Napoleon turned his energies to the 
improvement of the country, giving special attention to 
agriculture and the establishment of new industries. He 
also ordered an examination of the ancient monuments of 
upper Egypt. 

* It was before this battle that Kapoleon, calling the attention of bis soldiers to the 
Pyramids wbicb towered above them, issued the stirring address, *' Soldiers, forty cen- 
turies look down upon you ! " _ , . ^ . . 

t The Mamelukes (a word meaning In Arabic, slaves) were of Turkish origin, and were 
bonght by the Saltan of Egypt and placed in the army. In 1254, they had advanced to 
such a degree of power, that they made one of their number sultan, and founded a 
dynasty ^ich occupied the throne of Egsrpt for centuries. 

t ** Nothing in war was ever seen more desperate than the charge of the Mameluke 
cayaliy. Failing to force their horses through the French squares, individuals were seen 
to wheel them round, and rein them back on the ranks, that they might disorder them 
by kicking. As they became frantic with despali , they hurled at the phalanxes, which 
they could not break, their pistols, their poniards, and their carbines. Those who fell 
wounded to the ground dra^i^ed themselves on it, to cut at the legs of the French with 
their crooked aaoers. But tueir efforts were all in ivAxn.^'—ScoWs Dfe qf Napoleon. 



54* Give lUi account of the naval engagement of Aboukir. Who was the Enc-lish 
commander? How did tMs engagement affect the expedition? How did Napoleon 
occupy himaelf? 
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55. Turkey haying declared war against France, Napoleon 
marched along the shore of the Mediterranean into Syria, 
capturing El Arish, Gaza, and Jaflb on the way. On the 
16th of April, 1799, he encountered the Turks at Mount Ta- 
bor and defeated them ; but his victorious career was checked 
before the walls of Acre (ah'ker), where the Pasha of Syria 
had taken refuge, and which was stubbornly defended by the 
English admiral, Sidney Smith. After repeated efforts to 
breach the walls without siege artillery, and seventeen at- 
tempts to storm it. Napoleon abandoned the siege and re- 
turned to Egypt. On his arrival, he learned that 18,000 
Turks had been landed at Aboukir. Notwithstanding the 
decrease of his force by pestilence and its arduous service in 
Syria, he attacked, the Turkish army and completely de- 
stroyed it (July 24, 1799).* 

56. Though Napoleon was now master of Egypt, his 
communications with France were entirely severed, while 
her political condition gave him great anxiety. On the 11th 
of May, 1798, the Directory had interfered arbitrarily in the 
elections and raised up many enemies ; and, in the spring 
of the following year, another coalition of the powers of 
Europe f was formed against France. In view of the latter, 
a conscription law was passed, which added 100,000 to the 
French army. The Bussians, under Suwarrow (5w-orVo), 
marched into northern Italy, and uniting with the Austrians, 
defeated the French armies in several battles, in the last 
of which Joubert was killed (August 15). This action 
ended for a time the power of the Fr^ch in Italy, and made 
the Directory very unpopular. 

57. At home, the quarrels between the councils and the 

* It was at the close of this day that Kleber, moyed to enthiuriasin by the magiiltnde 
01 the victory, exclaimed as he embraced Napoleon, "Your greatness Is like that of the 
world ! " 

t This coalition included England, Anstrla, Bossla, a part of Geimany, Naples, Pied- 
mont, and Turkey. 

55. Give an account of the invasion of Syria. Where was Napoleon repalsed ? 
Oive an account of the attack on Acre. In what battle did he engage on his return 
to£?ypt? 

56. What gave Napoleon anxiety? What course had the Directory pursued? 
What coalition was formed against France ? What took place !n Italy? 

57. What quarrels were continued ? Who arrived from Egypt? What victories 
did the French gain ? What was the result of the defeat of Suwarrow ? 
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Directory continned, both committing arbitrary and uuooii' 
Btitational acts tending toward anarchy. In the mean time, 
Ifapoleon arrived from Egypt,* where he had left Kleber in 
command. The newa of fresh victories, however, now came 
to draw the attention of France from discorda at the capital. 
The Engliah, under the Dake of York, were defeated in Hol- 
land ; and MaaB4na defeated Suwarrow in a series of battles 
which lasted twelve days, and ended in a two days' combat at 
Zurich, where he won a victory which coat the allies 30,000 
men, and caused Uie withdrawal of Russia from the alli- 
ance. 




. Revolntion of the 18th and 19th Brumaire. 

—In Paris, a crisis was rapidly approaching. Plots were 
maturing by several parties, but Si^yes {se-a') was the fii'st 

•He left EBTptln Anmst, lis?. 8et(ln» hhH fromD«mtetU, ind crosalns iheUedlter- 
riJ™,wli^wi«p«iaied fiiEOBlUh cnilsera. He lanflcd 8t Fr«m, (TctyberS, im 

be lal^iTpt. iw'ire eJ^atore im^. °The rslgo'oF the Iswyen la over™ 
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to act, haring seemed the co-operatioii of Napoleon. On 
the 9th of Xovembery 1799^ seTOial members of the Ancients, 
who had entered into the plot, succeeded in causing the 
council to pass a resolution by which the sessions of the 
legislative bodies should be held, from that time, at St. 
Cloud (ir/oo ). The reason for the change was the fear that 
another Beign of Terror was about to begin. Napoleon was 
intrusted with the command of the troops necessary to make 
the transfer. The action of the Directory was paralyzed 
by the resignation of three of its members, among them 
Sieves. 

59. Meantime Paris was filled with troops, and the build- 
ing in which the councils sat at St Cloud was surrounded 
bv them. A resolution was introduced in the Council of 

m 

Five Hundred, that the members should renew their oaths 
to support the Constitution. It was referred to the Council 
of the Ancients, and that body was considering it when Na- 
poleon entered. He addressed them, declaring that the Con- 
stitution had been violated, that it was not strong enough to 
save France from anarchy ; he said that he had only accepted 
the command of the troops for the purpose of bringing the 
strong arms of the nation to the support of the deputies 
who constituted its head, and ended by promising to resign 
his power as soon as the danger was passed. He afterward 
entered the hall of the Five Hundred with four grenadiers 
to make a similar speech, when the whole Assembly rose as 
one man with cries of "Down with the Dictator ! " and 
crowded around him, one member even attempting his life ; * 
but he was rescued by fresh arrivals of troops, and left the 
hall. In the confusion which followed, a report was cir- 
culated among the troops that the deputies had attempted 
their general's life ; and a detachment of grenadiers then 
entered the hall, and cleared it at the point of the bayonet. 

* A Conlcan named Ar^na It is said drew a dagger, and attempted to stab him ; but 
hlB hand was stmck up by one of the grenadiers, who recelvea ttie blow In bis aim. 
Borne historians, however, assert that no weapons were either used or shown. 



59. What further was done ? What part did Napoleon take fai eflectiiig the rero- 
hition? 
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The Oonsulatb. 

60. The Council of the Ancients, being the only body in 
Bession, then passed a resolution abolishing the Directory, 
expelling sixty members from the Council of Five Hundred, 
and creating a provisional executiye of three members pend- 
ing the promulgation of a new Constitution, which was to 
be prepared by two commissions of twenty-five members 
each. Bonap^*te, Si^yes, and Eoger-Ducos (ro-zhd'-du-co') 
comprised the new executive consular commission. The 
second of these presented a Constitution to which Napoleon 
objected, the part assigned to him being a subordinate one. 
One more to his liking was passed on the 24th of December, 
1799.* It is known as the ^* Constitution of the Year 
Vin." By it the administration of the government was 
given to three consuls, each chosen for ten years, the first 
having almost kingly power, the other two being merely his 
advisers.! 

61. Napoleon First Consul. — ^The new Constitution 
being submitted to the people was accepted by a large 
majority. Napoleon was made First Consul, and Camba- 
e6r^s (cam-bas-ser-rd^) and Lebrun were chosen as his asso- 
ciates. Talleyrand was made Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Fouche (foo-shd') Minister of Police. Napoleon, whose 
power was now almost supreme, established himself in the 
Tuileries (February 19, 1800), and set himself vigorously 
to work to pacify the country and build up its ruined in- 

* The stronger will and greater ability of Napoleon made themselves felt at once, and 
soon gare him tibe ascendency In the commission. No one perceived this more clearly 
than Els associates, especially Si^yes, who referring to him, said, ** We have now a mas- 
ter : he not only wishes to do eveiYthing, but sees the way, and has the power to do it." 

t The laws were to be prepared oy a oouncil qf 8t(Uet the members of which were ap- 
pointed by the consuls, and conld be removed by them. They were then submitted to 
a TYibuncUe ot 100 members for examination, and were adopted or rejected by a legislative 
body ot 800 members. Finally, a Senate of 80 members appointed for life was created to 
decide whether laws were constitutional. As the members of the Tribunate and the 
leglslatlTe body were chosen by tte Senate, and this in turn was the creation of the con- 
suls, it will be seen tiiat the First Consul was almost the only power in France. 

60s What measures did the Council of the Ancients take ? Who were chosen to the 
Consular Commisaion? What were the principal features of the Constitution of the 
Year VIIT. ? 

61 • Who was chosen First Consul ? Who were his associates ? To what did Na- 
poleon now devote himself ? 
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dnstriee. The E^em of local goTemment was entirely 
dianged, putv lesdeis who h»d been banished were per- 
mined to ictnrn. freedom of woishlp was guaranteed, and 
Btrramons efforts were made to heal party divisicms and to 
nnite all Fr^tchmen in a movement for the r^eneration of 
France. 

C2. The rondin feeling in Ia V»id6e Btill laeating dis- 
torbancee there, Xapoleon invited tiie chiefs of the move- 
ment to a conference, and won them all over, except Cadou- 
dal, who, however, being without anpport, was obliged to 
abandon re^stanc& He then offoed peace to England and 
Anatria. The latter wonld not treat without consoltiug 
England, her ally ; and that power lefnsed to treat except 
on terms hnmiliating to France. Napoleon, therefore, pre- 
pared for war. Two armies were organized : one on the 
Bhine, under Moreau ; the other, at the base of the Alps, 
under Napoleon in person. In May, 1800, the latter be^n 
the passage of the Alps* by way of Mount St. Bernard, 
and in a few days descended their southern slope, and placed - 
his entire army across the line of retreat of the Aastrian Gen- 
eral, Melaa, who was besieging Massens in Genoa and pre- 
paring to invade France. 

(3. Campaign in Italy.— Turning at once on his 
course, Melas fell back to Turin and began his homeward 
march. The French were vastly outnumbered, Melas hav- 
ing 130,000 men, Napoleon only 60,000. The first encoun- 
ter was at MontebeUo, where I^nnes (Ian) with 12,000 men 
met an Austrian force of 18,000, and defeated itf Five 

veK dl^OKMinted afid placed ia (be tnmk^ •■- . j-\\ ^j ropea over thn 

nov, Ihc mulct whcD ciJuuHod betiiff r^:,. . , ,^...n. wben tbe ftrmy 

TF-Bcbf^d tbe f DTtTTM of BHrd, wUcb codimmii^L' : .l r< i-r..>i- ^.j^- ki ilie mooofAltu. all bal 
Ihe fUlltiTf li»iiiil U la ^asle Ola br m soai-pun irniFn vu aucoremt on liie onpgilte 
Mdsot Ifea delUe. ud H fir ibora Aa fort u to Iw bejoDd llHelcTitl<w of Iubhu. Tbg 
y«niBrTi bowreri w dnw«* ptWla IbanWH. teaMai. —I tT»r roili which mi| 

«a« to mnOe tlMlr lOBBd. Tlw bhiS anaifaadt »■■ liniiiintTiil M sight or In tha 
enlr bonn of the d», la btdM the tntuicbM irtileli ItM nn ot tta nn oecailoned. 
t For blasallmnlrT In thli actloa. lAnna mi Bade Dnke n kq---'— "- 

63. What coaiw did NupolKin panae with 
be Invtule lUl j ? What annies were orgaziized 
where did he place his armj ! 

eS. Give an account of the battle of UoDtebello. Who ■pcclaUr dlMlngnl 
bliDBelf there! Describe the battle ot Uatengo. WhoM ■rrinl daddad tbe M 
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days after, the AnBtrion general, with 33,000 infantry, 7,000 
cavalry, and 200 gnna, made a determined attempt to open 
away to Anatria through a French force of 20,000 men 
drawn np on the plain of Marengo. After twelve hours oi 
ohstinate fighting, in which the battle was twice lost by the 
Prench, the arrival of Desaix (duh-sd') with 6,000 men 
finally decided the action in their favor.* The battle of Ma- 
rengo freed Italy a second time from Austrian rule (1800). f 
' 61. Erenti in Egypt and Geimany.— Battle of 
Hohenlinden. — Negotiations for peace were at once opened 
with Austria ; but that country was Etill embarrassed by ita 
pledges to England, and a long delay was the result. Malta, 
in the mean time, was forced by the English fleet to snr- 
render, and the French army, which Napoleon had left in 
Egypt, and which had reconquered that country in the bat^ 
tie of He-li'op'o-lis, suffered a serious loss by the assassina- 
tion of General Kleber, at the hands of a Turkish fanatic, on 
the day of the battle of Marengo. A few months afterward 
(1801), the French conditionally surrendered to the Eng- 
lish.J In Germany, Morean bad compelled the Austrians to 
abandon Ulm and retreat to the neighborhood of Munich. 
Near that city, around the little village of Hohenlinden, 
Moreau, with 60,000 men, met the Archduiie John with 
70,000 men (December, 1800), and after a night conflict 
in the forest, and in the midst of a blinding snowstorm, 

the open u though DolhiDg had h»pf>eL_... .. -^-- , - 

wotmrted mora Iban <[Ktj» heHldi^n aliBtterlng many houBPe, Tlii^ uUit wuittrfbtiteil at 
flnt to Ills Jicoblni, aniT 130 were tnuuportsd. It hu afterward dluoTered to tie tbs 
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routed him^ and drew up his victorious army within thirty 
miles of Vienna. 

65. Treaties of Liineville and Amiens. — ^Austria 
was now compelled to yield to the terms which Napoleon 
imposed. These were, that the Bhine should constitute the 
eastern boundary of France, and the Adige the western limit 
of the Austrian possessions in Italy, and that Austria should 
recognize the republics which the French had established. 
The treaty which secured these results was known as that of 
Luneyille (lu'ne-veel) (February, 1801). England, as before, 
refused to take part in the treaty, and continued the war for 
another year. The successes of France, however, both in 
the field and in the cabinet, and the general desire of the 
powers of Europe for peace, induced her to sign the treaty 
of Amiens (March, 1802). By this, she recognized the 
great changes that had taken place in Europe, and restored 
to France her colonies. In St. Domingo, however, the 
natives had risen* and taken possession of the island. 
Napoleon sent an expedition (1802) to reconquer it, and was 
at first successful ; but its great distance from France, and 
the severity of the climate for Europeans, were found to be 
effective obstacles to retaining it. 

66. Re-organization of France. — Napoleon was again 
free to devote himself to reforms at home, and began the work 
at once. Roads, canals, harbors, and bridges, necessary for 
the development of the country, were constructed ; twenty- 
nine secondary schools, called lyceums, were opened in dif- 
ferent parts of France ; and cities were improved by the con- 
struction of public works, or embellished by parks and monu- 
ments which commemorated the brilliant services of the 
army, f The First Consul applied himself incessantly, also, 

• Tbelr chief, Toussalnt L'Ouverture (too-aang' Uxhver-ture'), was taken prisoner, and 
carried to France. By order of Napoleon, he was confined in prison, where he died In 
1888, after ten months' captivity. 

t The establishment of the Legion of Honor dates from this time. It was an attempt to 
create a new order of nobility, based upon merit alone. Though it met with strong op- 
position, the act passed, and tne Institution still exists. 

65* What were the terms imposed by Napoleon on Austria? What was the treaty 
called? What course did England take ? What is said of St. Domingo? 

66. To what did Napoleon now devote himself? What refonns in administration 
did he make ? How were his relations with the Pope improved 7 
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to reforms in administration, the chief of which were the 
collection of taxes, the division of France by a new method 
to facilitate its proper government, and the preparation 
of three new codes — civil, penal, and commercial.* The 
complaints, also, which the Pope (Pius VII.) had made 
against those articles of the French Constitution which con- 
flicted with his authority were quieted by a concordat ; and 
the services and observances of the Church were conducted 
as before. 

67. The great improvement which had taken place in the 
affairs of France, both at home and abroad, the desire that 
he who had made it should be free to continue it, and the 
gratitude felt for his great services, led the Senate to submit 
to the people a proposition to make Napoleon consul for life, 
with power to appoint his successor. This dignity was ac- 
cordingly gi'anted (August, 1802). A fresh dispute, how- 
ever, now sprang nip with England concerning Malta. By 
the treaty of Amiens, England had agreed to deliver the 
island to the Knights of St. John. She now refused to 
do it, and war was therefore declared by Napoleon (May, 
1803). A royalist plot was devised shortly after for the 
assassination of Napoleon, which was encouraged by the 
British government. Its leaders were Cadoudal, Piohegru, 
and Moreau. It was discovered, and Cadoudal and twelve 
of his accomplices were put to death, Pichegru was found 
strangled in his prison, and Moreau was banished. 

68. Execution of the Duke d'Enghien.— Napo- 
leon becomes Emperor. — The Duke d'Enghien {dong- 
ghe-ahng')y in whose interest this plot was supposed to have 
been attempted, was secretly carried off from the castle 
of Ettenheim (et'ten-hime), in Baden, by order of Napo- 
leon, taken to Vincennes, tried by court-martial, and shot 

• The results reached hy the council of lawyers over which Napoleon presided were 
all hronght together Into one body of laws known as the Code Hapoleon, a work of great 
merit even In the estimation of Napoleon's enemies. 

67. What change was made at this time in the office which Napoleon held ? What 
was done with regard to Malta ? What plot was formed against Napoleon ? 

68* What prominent person was executed? In what way ? What was the result f 
When did Napoleon become emperor ? What other persons received titles ? 
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(March, 1804). This act intensified the hatred of the royal- 
ists against Napoleon ; and the people of France, feeling that 
he needed some additional guaranty against similar plots, 
determined not only to increase his power, but to place it 
npon so sure a basis that even his death would not prevent 
the continuation of his policy. On th6 2d of December, 
1804, Napoleon was crowned Emperor of France in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. The ceremony was performed 
by Pope Pius VII. in person, with accompaniments of more 
than ordinary splendor. On the same occasion, Josephine 
was crowned empress by Napoleon, whose brothers, Joseph 
and Louis, were made French princes, and eighteen mar- 
shals were created.* 

The First Empire. 

I§a4 ^'' Napoleon I. — In the midst of the festivities 
to which attended his coronation. Napoleon did not f or- 
1§14 gQ^ ijig great designs, one of which he now proceeded 
to execute. Recognizing England as the ruling member of 
the coalitions which were constantly being formed against 
France, he determined if possible to humiliate her. For this 
purpose he gathered a large force at Boulogne, with the inten- 
tion of making a descent upon her coast. Immense prepara- 
tions were made ; but, at the last moment, the navy failed 
to carry out the part assigned to it, and the expedition was 
abandoned. Without hesitation. Napoleon put his forces 
in motion to repel the invasion which the third coalition was 
maturing. Russia, Austria, Sweden, and Naples were to- 
gether marching to attack him. 

* Kapoleon entered the cathedral wearing? a golden crown of lanrel. which he after* 
ward removed. The ceremony was then conducted according to ancient usage. The 
Pope anointed him with holy oil, blessed his sword and scepter, and wonld have crowned 
him, but Napoleon prevented him by taking the crown with his own hands and placing it 
upon his head. He then performed a similar office for Josephine, who knelt on the steps 
before him, and both were conducted to the throne, which had been erected at the 
rear of tne cathedral, while the heralds announced the coronation to the people and the 
army, who filled the air with their acclamations and the thunder of artillery. Napoleon 
was afterward crowned King of Italy, and put on at his coronation the Iron crown of the 
Lombards. 

69. What project did Napoleon attempt to execute ? Why did it fail T What 
poweri!> formea the third coalition ? 
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n. OaptnreofUlm.— Battle of Trafalgar.— Trans- 
ferring Mb troops with great rapidity from Boulogne to the 
eastern border of France he entered BaTaria, which the Ans- 
trian forces, under the Archduke Ferdinand and General 
Mack, had invaded. By a series of brilliant manenvers he 
captured Ulm with Mack and his anny of 30,000 men, and 
entered Vienna in trinmph (November, 1805). This victory 
was balanced by a senous naval defeat which took place oft 
Cape Traf-al-gar', on 
the southern coast of 
Spuin, inwhichthecom 
bined French and Span 
ish fleete were destroyed 
by that of the English 
under Nelson (October 
1805). North of Vienna 
a powerful Russian army 
was advancing nnder the 
Emperor Alexander. At 
the approach of Napo- 
leon, Francis Jraeph loft 
Vienna with the force at 
his command, and has 
tened to meet it The 
united armies, number 
ing 100,000 men, took 
np their position at Austeriitz, where Napoleon with 80,000 
men came up with them. 

71. BatUe of Ansterlitz.— Treaty of Fresburg.— 
The battle began at daylight, f and was soon decided at every 

It 1b about 194 feel bMi, and 137eel In dimeter ; and npon tbe top U 
NiBolecBi. In his ImMrtBl robe. __ 

It Dluw wu reiiuirKabl« for the aeTerlly of the wetther 
otMag stornu at nin and ileet camtuitly mttended 
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t attack • Who w. 
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point in fayor of the French, owing to the masterly ma- 
neuvers of Napoleon (December 2, 1805). The Emperor of 
Austria came in person to treat for peace. Alexander was 
permitted to return to Russia with his army ; and a treaty 
was signed at Presburg (December 26), by which Austria 
relinquished her claim to Venetia, Istria, and Dalmatia, 
which were added to the kingdom of Italy, and surrendered 
Suabia and the Tyrol to the ally of France, Bavaria. Seve- 
ral German principalities were abolished, and the Dukes of 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria received the title of king, in rec- 
ognition of their services as allies. The German Empire, 
which had existed since the time of Charlemagne, was abol- 
ished ; and sixteen princes in the south and west of Germany 
were united, forming the Confederation of the Bhine, which 
was placed under the protection of Napoleon.* 

72. Other changes rapidly followed. In England, Pitt 
died (January, 1806) ; in Italy, the Bourbon King Ferdi- 
nand IV., who had aided the allies, was deposed, and was 
succeeded by Napoleon's brother Joseph, as Idng of the Two 
Sicilies (March) ; the kingdom of Holland was re-established 
in favor of another brother, Louis (June) ; two of his sisters 
received duchies in Italy ; Murat {mt^rah'), who had mar- 
ried a third, was created Grand Duke of Cleres and Berg; 
and Berthier (bdr'te-d'), Napoleon's chief of staff, was re- 
warded with the principality of Neufchatel (nush-ah-teV), 
in Switzerland. Napoleon hoped thus to surround France 
with friendly powers, which should serve as a bulwark 
against his enemies. Scarcely had he reached Paris, how- 
it. The oflScer sent by Napoleon to demand the snrrender of Ulm could scarcely find a 
trumpeter to accompany nlm, tbe Boldlers on all the advanced posts haTinff been forced 
to seek shelter from the blinding rain. Napoleon himself frequently rode for days to- 

g ether with soaked and dripping garments. The morning of the battle of Austerllts, 
owever, was clear and cold, and a bright sun rose, as if to guide bim to Tictory. It was 
the anniversary of his coronation. 

* On his return from Austerlitz, Napoleon was received with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Such astonishing military exploits had never before been witnessed. The Senate con- 
ferred upon him the title of " The Great," and the bronze cannon which he had captured 
were melted and converted into a column to commemorate his vlct-ories— the Column qf 
the Grand Army, in the Place Venddme. It was at this time that Napoleon obliterated 
the last trace of the republic by suppressing the republican calendar and restoring the 
Gregorian. 

72. What were the principal changes which occurred in Borope? On whom were 
dignities conferred ? What did Napoleon hope to do ? 
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erer, on his triiimphaQt return from AuBterlitz, when news 
of another inTasion reached him. 

73. The Fonrth ^oalition. — In the campaign just 
ended, Frossia had intended to take part * against INapoleon, 
with an army of 200,000 men ; but the rapidity and aston- 
ishing success of the French emperor's movements prevented 
her from acting ; indeed, the campaign was over before she 
conld move. Supported by Russia she now put her troops 




in motion toward France, but without waiting for her ally 
to come up. The Dnke of Brunswick, with nearly 200,000 
men, began his march, and was leisurely concentrating his 
forces when he learned, with amazement, that the French 
emperor, with a powerful army, was on his left, and on the 
point of cutting off his communication with the capital. 



13. What cgnmrlp? entered !nlo the fourlli coaiitioni What general tnokUwBeld 
utlEet TJapoleon; How waii ttie Pmaelan army diTlded? WEat toes did Uie Plu- 
•una aufler In the tMUlea of Jens and Anentadt f 
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Tho Prussian army was in two divisions : one of 60,000 
men at Jena {yanah), tho other at Auerstadt {ow'er-siaht)y 
twelve miles distant With his wonted skill and celerity 
Napoleon made a sadden attack upon each in succession, 
and gained a decisive victory (October 14, 1806).* 

71. The Berlin Decree.— Battle of Eylau. — The 
French forces rapidly pursued the fleeing Prussians, and 
comi>elled them to surrender, successively occupying all the 
strong places of the Elbe and the Oder, including Magde- 
burg. Napoleon continued his march to Berlin, which he 
entered in triumph, f There he issued his famous decree, 
declaring tho ports of Great Britain in a state of blockade, 
and closing those of tho Continent to her commerce. He 
then directed his march upon Warsaw, intending to winter 
there in order to meet the Russian Emperor, who was ad- 
vancing with a formidable army, and with whom the King 
of Prussia had taken refuge. A series of combats ensued 
north of Warsaw ; and the two armies finally met at Eylau 
{%hw)y where an obstinate battle was fought in a blinding 
storm of snow, without decisive result (February, 1807). 
Both sides were so badly crippled by this action, and the 
severity of the season was so great, that nearly all operations 
wore suspondod for the winter. Napoleon then laid siege 
to Dantzic, which capitulated after a siege of fifty-one days. 

75. Battle of Friedland.— Peace of Tilsit. — In the 
summer, the contest was renewed, and terminated by the 
French in a short and brilliant campaign. A new allied 
army of 140,000 men suddenly advanced against Napoleon, 
hoping to find the ample forces at his command scattered 

* The carnage was fearful. The Prasslans lost 20,000 killed ; and 20,000 were taken pris- 
oners, besides losing 800 pieces of artillery and 60 standards. The military force of 
Prussia was almost annihilated in a single battle. 

t " Of 160,000 men who marched to meet us, 25,000 were either killed or wounded. 100,000 
taken prisoners, :^,000 dispersed, and not one of them able to repass the Oder. Magae< 
burg, spandau, Custrla, Stettin— all the strong places of the Elbe and the Oder were 
occupied by us. In one month (from October 8th to November 8th), the Prussian mon* 
archy had ceased to exist."— i>Mruv'« History qf France, 



74. What further successes did Napoleon meet with ? What was the Berlin De- 
cree ? Why did the French proceed to Warsaw ? What battle waa fought ? What 
city was captured by the French ? 

75. Give an account of the battle of Friedland. To what peace did this lead? 
Wiiat changes of territory were made by the peace of Tilsit ? 
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beyond supporting distance over the region between the Nie- 
men and the Vistula. A series of combats took place, which 
ended in the battle of Friedland {freed'land), where the 
strength of the allies was utterly broken (June 14).* This 
signal victory was followed by the peace of Tilsit, f by which 
Prussia was shorn of some of her possessions in the south. 
The new kingdom thus created was known as that of West- 
phalia, over which Napoleon^s youngest brother, Jerome, 
was made king ; and Prussian Poland was re-organized un- 
der the name of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and placed 
under the protection of Saxony. 

76. Bombardment of Copenhagen. — Invasion of 
Portugal. — ^Napoleon was now at the height of his power. 
He had humbled his most formidable adversaries on the Con- 
tinent, and surrounded his empire with a girdle of friendly 
States, dependent for their very existence upon his will. 
England, however, the soul of all the recent coalitions 
against him, remained, by reason of her powerful navy, 
almost untouched. His efforts to build up a navy strong 
enough to compete with hers having failed, he now devoted 
himself to cutting her off from the trade of Europe by per- 
fecting the means of enforcing the Berlin decree. England 
issued retaliatory decrees, bombarded Copenhagen, and cap- 
tured the Danish fleet, on the pretext that Denmark was in 
danger of being drawn into the coalition of the northern 
powers of Europe, which Napoleon had succeeded in forming 
against her. The latter then sent Junot {zhoo-no') to invade 
Portugal, whose ports had been left open to the commerce 




t The ceremonies attendlnpr the meeting of the emperors before the peace of Tilsit 
were devised by Napoleon, and were accompanied with much splendor and dramatic 
effect. A richly decorated raft was moored in the middle of the river Nlemen between 
the two armies, and In view of a multitude of people who crowded the banks. At the ap- 
pointed time, the Emperors of France and Russia approached in boats from the opposite 
shores, and, meetlnf? on the canopied raft, embraced each other and consulted together. 
This ceremony was repeated on the following day, the King of Prussia accompanying 
the Emperor Alexander. The latter afterward took up his residence with Napoleon in 
Tilsit. 



76. What was Napoleon's position among the monarcbs of Europe at this timet 
How did he attempt to Injure England? Why did England bombard Copenhagen I 
What took place in Portugal ? 
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of England. The royal family fled at his approach^ and 
sailed for Brazil (November, 1807). 

77. Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain. — The anarchy 
which existed in Spain, caused by the dissatisfaction of the 
people with their dissolute Court, and the intrigues of the 
latter against Napoleon while he was absent on his Prussian 
campaign, induced him to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered at this time for strengthening his power in the Penin- 
sula. He compelled the royal family of Spain to abdicate in 
his favor, and transferred his brother Joseph from the throne 
of Naples to that of Spain, Joseph's place at Naples being 
given to Murat. The Continental policy of Napoleon had for 
some time met with serious opposition in Italy, the Pope es- 
pecially having incurred his displeasure to such an extent 
that portions of his territory had been wrested from him, and 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy. The Pope objected also 
to the religious administration of Napoleon in Spain and 
Portugal ; and the general discontent produced in those 
countries gave England, Napoleon's constant enemy, an op- 
portunity to interfere against him. 

78. Insurrection in the Peninsula. — ^A general up- 
rising in Spain and Portugal, in the spring and summer of 
1808, ended in the capture of Baylen (bi-len'), including a 
French army of 18,000 men, the flight of the new king, and 
the evacuation of Portugal by Junot. The latter coun- 
try was occupied by the English under Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, afterward the Duke of Wellington. In the midst of 
these reverses to the arms of France, Sweden declared war 
against her, and Austria was preparing a new coalition to 
crush her. Not wishing to enter upon a struggle in the 
Peninsula till he could be secure from invasion in the north. 
Napoleon invited the Emperor of Russia to an interview, at 
which he hoped to obtain guarantees for the peace of Europe. 

77. Why did Napoleon interfere in the aflfalrs of Spain? What coarse did he 
take ? What was the feeling in Italy ? Wliat power took adyantau:e of the feeling 
against France ? 

78 • What reverses were experienced by the French in the Peninsula? How was 
Prance threatened in the north ? Give an account of the meeting at £rfiirt, its ob- 
ject and results ? What progress did Napoleon make in Spain ? 
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The meeting took place at Erfurt (dr'foort)y and lasted three 
weeks ; and in the festivities which attended it many of the 
crowned heads of Europe participated. Having strength- 
ened their previous friendship by the exchange of vows of 
reciprocal support in their schemes of conquest, the two em- 
perors separated. Napoleon then invaded Spain with 80,000 
men, and after a series of victories, entered Madrid (Decem- 
ber, 1808), and re-instated his brother Joseph, accompany- 
ing the act with a decree which corrected many ancient 
abuses, and instituted salutary reforms. 

79. The Fifth Coalition. — The following month, an 
English army under Sir John Moore was repulsed and driven 
to the sea-coast ; and the French forces entered Lisbon, and 
again subdued Portugal. The success of Napoleon in the 
Peninsula, however, was seriously compromised by his de- 
parture for France, to which the advanced state of the 
Fifth Coalition now recalled him. Austria and England 
were again leagued against him, the former invading Bavaria, 
the ally of France, with an army of 171,000 men, command- 
ed by the Archduke Charles. With his accustomed rapidity. 
Napoleon set out from Paris for the scene of conflict, reach- 
ing it in four days. Davout {dah-voo') at Eatisbon, and 
Mass6na at Augsburg, were ordered to concentrate their 
forces at Abensberg {ah'bens-berg),^ where they met and de- 
feated a portion of the Austrian army. Two days afterward, 
the main body was encountered at Eck'miihl (April, 1809), 
where a general engagement ensued, which ended in the 
rout of the Austrians, who fell back to Bat'isbon for the pur- 
pose of crossing the Danube. 

80. Capture of Vienna. — Another desperate struggle 
took place before that city, which was finally carried by 
storm. Though only the rear guard of the Austrians was 
captured there, their army was cut in two, the Archduke 
Charles with one portion being north of the Danube, and 

79, Why did Napoleon leave Spain? What general was now opposed to him? 
Where were the first encounters, ana what was the result? 

80* What important success followed the capture of Ratisbon? Why did not the 
capture of Vienna end the war? Why were the combats near Vienna in decisiye ? How 
dia Napoleon oocnpy himself near Vienna, and what reinforcements did lie leceive f 
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the remainder being on the south. Napoleon attacked the 
latter, which retreated, hoping to cover Vienna. In May, 
Napoleon reached that city, which fell after a two days' can- 
nonade. The Archduke, however, was still north of it with 
a large army. Crossing the Danube by a bridge of boats. 
Napoleon began a series of battles at As'pem and Essling, 
which were constantly interrupted by the partial destruction 
of his bridges. In a short time, the French army, strength- 
ened by the arrival of an army from Italy, under the Viceroy 
Eugene and numbering 180,000 men, again crossed the river. 

81. Battle of Wagram. — Treaty of Vienna. — 
Avoiding the strong intrenchments which the enemy had 
thrown up at Aspem and Essling, Napoleon met the Austrian 
forces at Wa'gram (July 6), where a bloody and decisive battle 
was fought, the Austrians losing 31,000 men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, and 40 pieces of cannon. This victory 
was followed by an armistice, and later by the treaty of Vienna 
(October 14), by which Austria was compelled to pay a large 
sum m money, and to submit to a loss of territory, and to 
the destruction of the defenses of Vienna. 

82. In Italy, the Pope, continuing his opposition to Na- 
poleon, finally excommunicated him. The latter retaliated 
by annexing Rome to France (June, 1809), and carrying the 
Pope a prisoner to Florence, and then removing him to Fon- 
tainebleau {fon-tane-hlo'). In Holland, Napoleon's brother 
Louis, hesitating between his duty toward his subjects and 
his pledges to the Emperor, did not enforce the continental 
blockade with sufficient rigor. Napoleon, therefore, deposed 
him, and Holland became a part of the French Empire 
(July, 1810). 

83. Second Marriage of Napoleon. — ^A few months 
before, the second marriage of Napoleon* tad taken place, 

* Napoleon had, In the spring of 1796, married Josephine Beanhamais, a native of Ma^ 
tlnlque, and the widow of the Viscount Alexandre Beanhamais, one of the victims of 
the Reign of Terror. Napoleon was greatly attached to her ; and the Influence she exert- 
coover him often restrained him from measures of violence and severity. As the wife 



81. Describe the battle of Wagram and its results ? 

82. What measures did Napoleon take in Italy and Ilolland? 

83. What change took place in Napoleon's family relations? What course did 
affairs take in the Penineala ? Who commanded the English forces? 
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(April, 1810). He had divorced Josephine in the winter 
of 1809, and now took as his wife the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of Austria. In March, 
1811, a son was horn to them, whom the Emperor designated 
as his successor, and who received, while yet in his cradle, 
the title of King of Eome. During the years 1810 and 1811, 
the war in Spain was pushed with vigor, Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, who commanded the English, being opposed by Suchet 
{sU'Shd'), Soult {80oU)y Mortier (mor-te-a), Ney (nd), and 
Massena. The latter gained some advantages over the Eng- 
lish, but having forced them back to the line of Tor'res 
Ve'dras, near Lisbon, found it impossible to dislodge them. 
He was finally compelled to evacuate Portugal, and the 
following year the French forces were driven slowly back 
into Spain.* 

84. On the Continent, the French Empire now compre- 
hended the richer half of Europe. Spain and Portugal were 
still a part of it ; and by far the larger part of Italy, and the 
vast extent of territory stretching from the Adriatic to the 
mouth of the Elbe, either directly or indirectly acknoAvl- 
edged the sway of Napoleon. The despotic measures, how- 
ever, necessary to the consolidation and control of so many 
states with varying interests, the heavy war debts imposed 
by the conqueror on the countries he had invaded, the 
humiliations f to which they had been subjected, and the 
restrictions upon commerce caused by the blockade of the 
ports of the Continent, produced great discontent and re- 
sentment throughout Europe. His marriage with the royal 
family of Austria also alienated, to some extent, his republi- 

of the First Consul and as Empress of France, she acquitted herself with remarkable 
ability, and succeeded In drawing around her the most biilllant society of France. In 
this way, she contributed not a little to her distinguished husband's success. H-r son, 
Eugene Beauhamals- was made by Napoleon viceroy of Italy. Her daughter, Hortense 
Beauhamals, became the wife of Napoleon's brother Louis, and was the mother of Napo- 
leon III. Josephine died In 1814. 

♦ The attacks made by the English fleet agalnpt the colonies of France were also 
snccessful. Cayenne, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Mauritius, and Java were successively 
wrested from her between the years 1809 and 1811. 

t Besides reducing Prussia and Austria to the condition of second-rate powers by a 
division of their territory, he had sent the sword of Frederick the Great as a trophy 
to ParlBf and blown up the defenses of Vienna. 



84. What was the size of the French Empire at this time ? What causes prodaoed 
ipuual discontent in Europe ? What is said of the conscriptions ? 

14 
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can admirers. To all these causes of complaint was added the 
exhaustion in France occasioned by the ruinous conscriptions 
necessary for the execution of his vast designs.* Even his 
ally, the Emperor of Eussia, was now compelled to submit 
to annoying restrictions, which inured to the aggrandize- 
ment of France alone. 

85. War against Russia. — When, therefore, England, 
financially distressed by the blockade of the Continent, 
made advances to Eussia, she found a willing listener. 
Napoleon discovered that his ally was wavering ; and, as 
Alexander divided with him the supremacy of Europe on 
the Continent, his only hope of success lay in compelling 
him to submit by humbling him. He determined upon an 
invasion of Russia, and at once began his preparations. On 
the 12 til of May, 1812, he established his court at Dresden, 
where he was met by the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, and all the monarchs of Europe who were his allies. 
On the 22d of June, war was declared against Eussia ; and 
three days after. Napoleon crossed the Niemen with more 
than 600,000 men.f Poland welcomed the invader. Napo- 
leon pushed on to Moscow, constantly engaging the Eus- 
sians, who slowly retreated before him, burning towns and 
villages, and laying waste the country. 

86. Arriving at Smo-lensk', he captured the city after a tre- 
mendous conflict, which ended with the retreat of the Eus- 
sians. About two weeks after this, he fought a desperate bat- 
tle with the Eussian army at Bor-o-di'no {-de' no) ; but gained 
no decisive victory (September 7th). On the 15th of Sep- 
tember, the French army entered Moscow in triumph, it hav- 
ing been evacuated by the Eussians the day before. 

* Napoleon himself was conscious that the character of his soldiers had entirely 
changed. The difficulty with which the battle of Wagram was won was due to his hesita- 
tion to expose his troops in a hazirdous but decisive movement, which he feared to make. 
" Had I my veterans of Austerlitz here," said he, " I would execute a maneuver that now 
I am afraid to undertake." 

t " The French array, with Its auxiliaries, which formed about onc-thlrd, numbered 
6H000 men, more than 60,000 horses, and 1,200 pieces of artIllery."--DMri«y'# BMory of 
France. 

85. What produced the war with Russia ? What occurred at Dresden ? How was 
the war begun by Napoleon ? 

86. What city was captured? Where did the Russians finally encounter th^ 
French ? Who were successful ? What followed ? 
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87. Burning of Moscow. — The joy of the victors, on 
entering the city, gave place to surprise at finding it ^most 
entirely deserted ; and on the nest night, fires broke out on 
all sides, and fanned by high winda which constantly changed 
their direction, destroyed four-fifths of the city. For three 
days and nights the awful spectacle continued, at the end of 
which time, the French army found iteelf without shelter in 
an enemy's country, while a Russian winter was approaching. 
Napoleon attempted to negotiate, but his offers were re- 
pelled ; and the Russians commenced to menace his commu- 
nications with Smolensk, wliere his magazines and reserves 
had been kft. A retreat was therefore ordered ; and the 
army, poorly clad and scantily fed, began its long march 
homeward, exposed to all the rigors of a northern winter, 
and harassed on every side by liordes of Cossack cavalry. 

88. After the winter commenced, the French soldiers per- 
ished by thousands from cold and famine.* To add to their 
Bufferings, they were harassed by the Russian army, with 
which they were in almost constant conflict until thoy had 
crossed the Ber-e-si'na {-ze'nah) River, the passage of which 
waa disputed by the Russians in strong force. The loss was 
(rightful. Multitudes fell by the sabers of the Russians, but 
still larger numbers perished in tlie icy waters of the river; 
80 that lets than 100,000 men remained to Napoleon of the 
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splendid army with which he had set out.* During these 
terrific scenes and conflicts, Marshal Ney had won for him- 
self the appellation of the ^* Bravest of the brave." f ^^ 
poleon abandoned the army soon after the passage of the 
Beresina, and reached Paris on the 18th of December. 

89. Arrived in Paris, Napoleon re-established his authori- 
ty, which had been endangered for a short time by a skillful 
plot ; and, notwithstanding his terrible reverse in Eussia, he 
obtained another levy of troops. In the following April, 
he found himself at the head of a new army of 300,000 
men. His power, however, was waning. Austria and Prus- 
sia had turned against him on receiving the ne^YS of his re- 
verses ; and the latter country now joined Russia and Eng- 
land in a sixth coalition to destroy him. Sweden soon after 
entered the alliance, urged on by the jealousy of Bema- 
dotte (ber-fia-dot), although Napoleon had made him prince 
royal of that country. 

90. Campaign in Prussia. — Battle of Leipsic. — 
Napoleon again took the field, moving with his usual vigor 
and rapidity. In May, 1813, he defeated the allies at Lutzen 
and Bautzen ; and an armistice was asked by them and grant- 
ed. In the interval, Austria completed her preparations and 
entered the coalition. Tlie war was then resumed, a two days' 
battle at Dresden J being decided in favor of Napoleon (Au- 
gust). His army gradually wasted away, however, in these 
ceaseless struggles. Nevertheless, at Leipsic,§ less than two 

• " We left on the other side of the Nlemen aOO,000 soldiers, killed or taken prisonen; 
hut nevertheless we had not been beaten In a single engagement. The winter and famine, 
not the enemy, had destroyed the grand army. The missians themselyes, accustomed as 
they were to their terrible climate, suffered dreadfully. In three weeks, Kutusof lost 
three-fourths of his effective force.**— Durny's Hintory of Prance. 

t •' Calm in the midst of a storm of grape-shot, imperturbable amid a shower of balls and 
shells, Ney seemed to be ignorant of danger ; to have nothing to fear from death. This 
rashness, which twenty years of perils had not diminished, gave to his mind the liberty, 
the promptitude of judgment and execution, so necessaiV In the midst of the compli- 
cated movements of war. This quality astonished those who surrounded him more even 
than the courage in action, which is more or less felt by all who are habituated to the 
dangers of war."— 42/«o7i'« Jfiftcellaneoiis Eanaux. 

t Here Moreau, fighting on the side of the allies, was mortally wounded. He had re- 
sided some time in America, an exile, but returned at the request of the Emperor Alexan- 
der to take part In this prreat movement against Napoleon. 

§ This battle, from the e^reat number of nationalities engaged in it, is called in history 
the Battle of the Nations. 



89. What did he do ou his arrival? What other coalition was formed against 
him? 

90. Describe the campaign in Prussia. Give an accoont of the campaigns of Wel- 
lington in Spain. 
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months afterward, 160,000 French, although surrounded by 
300,000 of the allies, maintained a combat of three days, 
and were again victorious. The exhaustion thus produced 
made retreat necessary ; and the remnant of the French army 
began its homeward march. At Hanau, 60,000 Austrians 
and Bavarians disputed the crossing of the Rhine. Another 
battle ensued ; and the French army, only 70,000 strong, re- 
entered France, which was already threatened with an inva- 
sion on the south by the English, under Wellington. That 
general, who had conducted a long and arduous campaign 
in the Peninsula, illustrated by the victories of Ciudad 
Eodrigo {the-oo-dad' ro-dre-go), Badajos (bad-a-hoce), Sal- 
amanca, Vittoria, and San Sebastian, at length succeeded in 
driving the French out of Spain (1813). 

91. Invasion of France. — Capitulation of Paris. — 
The retreat of Napoleon was followed by the invasion of 
France. In January, 1814, four hostile armies were ap- 
proaching : in the north, an army under Bemadotte, which 
had conquered Holland, and was moving through Belgium ; 
in the south, the English, under Wellington ; in the north- 
east, the army of Blucher, which entered France through 
Frankfort ; in the east, the grand army of the coalition, 
under Schwarzenberg {shioartz en-berg). The last two were 

, expected to make a Junction in the eastern part of France, 
and together march upon Paris. 

92. Leaving Soult in the south and Maison iii the north, 
to operate against Wellington and Bemadotte respectively, 
Napoleon gathered all his available forces to prevent the 
junction of the armies under Blucher and Schwarzenberg. 
In this attempt, a series of battles followed each other in 
rapid succession, which amply illustrated Napoleon's amaz- 
ing vigor and fertility of resource. Every victory, however, 
was won by the sacrifice of a portion of his exhausted army, 
and made little impression on the dense masses which were 

91 . What armies invaded France? What was the obj«'ct of the invasion ? 

92. What course did Napoleon pursue? Wtiat was t ho result? What followed 
the capitulation of Paris? 
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converging on the capitaL On the 31st of March, 1814, 
Paris capitulated; and the Senate, under the guidance of 
Talleyrand,* established a provisional government, and a few 
days after, decreed the dethronement of Napoleon, abolished 
the right of succession in his family, absolved the people 
and the army from their oath of fidelity to him, and re- 
instated on the throne the BoUrbon family, in the person of 
Louis XVIIL, a brother of the unfortunate Louis XVL 

93* Abdication of Napoleon. — When the news of the 
capitulation of Paris reached him, Napoleon was at Fontaine- 
bleau, with 50,000 men. During the progress of this last 
desperate struggle against overwJielming numbers, many 
trusted generals and officials, whose fortunes he had made, 
betrayed him, and went over to the enemy, leaving him 
powerless. Napoleon, therefore, accepted the. terms which 
the allies offered. Bidding adieu to his troops at Fontaine- 
bleau, he signed his abdication ; and, on the 20th of April, 
set out for the island of Elba,t which had been assigned 
to him as a place of exile. Maria Louisa and her son had 
already left Paris the day preceding its capitulation. 

94. Results of the Reign of Napoleon. — ^During 
the reign of Napoleon, many political and social changes 
occurred in France, which were due partly to his own great 
ability, and partly to the skill with which he directed the 
forces of the Revolution. The gi^eat public works begun or 

• Prince de Talle3rrand, one of the most illustrioas of French statesmen and diploma- 
tists, had taken a prominent part In all the preceding revolntiona, md, as minister of 
foreign affairs, had negotiated most of the important treaties of the time. He had pre- 
dicted the fall of Napoleon in 1812; and the latter hecoming unfriendly to him. he 
turned against him, and sent important information to the allies when they were march- 
ing on Paris. He was therefore made Minister of Foreign Affairs under Louis XVIII^ 
and was a member of the Congress of Vienna. He died In 1888. Alison says of him : 

The very fact of his having survived, both in person and Influence, so many changes of 
government, which had proved fatal to almost all his contemporaries, of Itself con- 
stituted a colossal reputation : and when he said, with a sarcastic smile, on taking the 
oath of fidelity to Louis Philippe in 1830, ' (Teftt l^. troitibme^ [It U the tMrd], the expres- 
sion, repe-itcd from one end of Europe to the other, produced a greater admiration for 
his address than indignation at his perfidy. . . His witticisms and bonmoUt were admir- 
able ; but none, perhaps, more clearly reveals his character and explains his success In 
life than the celebrated one 'that the principal object of language Is to conceal the 
thought.' "—AliHon'8 Hlat^ry of Europe. 

t A small Island near the north-west coast of Italy. 



93, Where was Napoleon when he received the news of the surrender of Paris ? 
What course did many of his former friends pursue ? What was he compelled to do f 
Where was he sent ? 

94. What is said of the public works undertaken by him ? Of what did the most 
important consist ? In what ways was his influence beneficial ? 
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aieenals in almost every important harbor of France ; beaa- 
tifiil and sabatantial bridges in Tery many cities and towns ; 
the rratoration of cathedrals and churches destroyed or in- 
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jtired (luring the Bevolution ; the drainage of marsh lands ; 
and a vast system of canals and public roads, the latter 
opened, at immense labor and expense, over mountains till 
then deemed practically insurmountable.* He created new 
industries, and encouraged manufactures by welcoming in- 
ventors to his court, establiehed institutions for the extirp^ 
tion of beggary, and founded schools and colleges. He was 
also a patron of science, letters, and art, beautifying his 
capital with galleries, museums, and monuments, and taking 
special pleasure in the company of men whose lives had been 
passed in the more advanced fields of intellectual effort. 

95. The influence of Napoleon on the destiny of France 
ha^ been profound and lasting. As a soldier, he stands 
alone in modem times. All the qualities which constitute 
the successful general were repeatedly exhibited by him, and 
place him in a position of precedence which stands nnques- 
tioned. To all these he added a thorough knowledge of 
the peculiar nature of his soldiers, and a nervous eloquence 
which enabled him' to rouse them at plea^re to the height 
of energy and enthusiasm, f Of his ability as an administrator, 
also, ample proofs remain. From the time of his appoint- 
ment as First Consul till his downf^l, every department of 
government felt the influence of bis organizing mind. His 
labors for systematizing and facilitating the government of 
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France and consolidating his power, were arduous and almost 
unceasing ; and to this work he brought an unyielding will 
and a power of physical endurance seldom equaled. The 
means he employed to carry out his vast designs, however, 
and the motives which animated him have been severely 
censured ; and the moral aspect of his remarkable career has 
been generally condemned. * 

96. Character of Napoleon. — In person, Napo- 
leon was below the medium height, and, during his early 
years, was slenderly built ; being thin, at times, to emaci- 
ation. His head was disproportionately large, with features 
classically molded, an olive complexion, and large, dark 
eyes. He was habitually abstracted, seeming to commune 
with himself even when listening to others; yet his con- 
versation was engaging, from the vigor and clearness of 
his thought, and the condensed precision of his language. 
When angry, he was hasty and even violent ; in time of 
danger, he was calm, and never, apparently, so thoroughly 
master of himself as in the tumult of the battle-field. 
His habits were simple in the extreme. He slept only 
four or five hours a day, ate and dressed plainly, shared, if 
necessary, the coarse fare of his soldiers, and on the march 
seemed insensible to fatigue. His sudden rise from obscu- 
rity to absolute power ; his stirring and laconic addresses to 
his army, followed by immediate and overwhelming success 
in battle ; the grandeur of his designs ; and a certain heroic 
cast of mind which led him in conversation to draw his 
illustrations from the great men and deeds of antiquity, sur- 
rounded him with an air of mystery, and powerfully con- 
tributed to that personal magnetism which he exerted over 
all who came into his presence. 

• " Washlnsrton appears In grander proportions as a moral than as an Intellectual man, 
while Napoleon was a moral dwarf ; and I do not well see how he could he otherwise. 
Bedlcated from childhood to the profession of arms, all his thoughts and associations 
were of a military chcracter. Without moral or religious Instruction, he was thrown 
while a youth Into the vortex of the Revolution ; and In the triumph of Infldelity, and 
the overthrow of all P^llglon, and the utter chaos of prlnclplos and sentiments. It was 
not to be expected he would lay the foundation of a religious character."— t/L T. 
BeadOev—Ifapoteon and Hi8 Marshals. 

96. What was the personal appearance of Napoleon f Mention some of his pecii- 
Uarities. What wore liis habits. What added tu hii inflaence ? 

14* 
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Bestoeation of the Bouebons. 

1§14 ^* Louis JLVin. — The dethronement of Napo- 
to leon was followed by the dismemberment of the Em- 
^**^ pire, and the reduction of France to its limits in 
1792. The new king, styled Louis XVIII., being then in 
England, his brother, the Count of Artois {ar-twah'), was 
made Lieutenant-General of the kingdom till he should ar- 
rive. On the 3d of May, Louis entered Paris, and proceed- 
ing to Notre Dame, accompanied by the representatives of 
all the allied powers then in the city, offered thanks for his 
restoration. On the 30th of May, the treaty with the allies 
concerning the limits of France was concluded, the details 
being left to a Congress which met at Vienna ; and on the 
4th of June, the constitutional charter which Louis had 
granted, was presented and accepted. Though there were 
many liberal features in it, they were nullified by the power 
which the king reserved to himself of altering them accord- 
ing to his pleasure. The Bourbons, in other words, com- 
prehended so slightly the changes that had taken place in 
France, that they proposed to restore everything, as far as 
possible, to its condition before the Eevolution.* 



The Hundbed Days. 

98. Return of Napoleon from Elba. — While the 
Congress of Vienna was deliberating in March, 1815, the 
astounding news was received that the Emperor Napoleon 
had escaped from Elba and landed in France, f This was soon 

* This condact of the Bourbons gaye rise to the expression which is still used to de- 
scribe minds that are Insensible to progress : *' Like the Bourbons, they haye learned 
nothinj? and forgotten nothing." Louis XVIII. always spoke of the year 1814 as the nind- 
teen'h of his reign. Ignoring entirely the political changes which had occurred in France 
since the death of the Dauphin in 1795. 

+ " It had been irrevocably determined by the allied sovereigns that they would no 
longer either recognize Napoleon as a crowned head, or suffer him to remain In Europe ; 
and thai his residence, wherever it was, should be under such restrictions as should 
effectually prevent his again breaking loose to desolate the world. Napoleon himself, 
however, was anxious to embark for America."— ^««m'» History (^Europe, 



97. Who was called to govern France after the downfall of Napoleon f What 
changes were made ? Wl»at did the Bourbons propose to do? 

98, How were the deliberations of the Congress of Vienna IntermptedT Where 
did Napoleon land ? What did he do? What action was taken by the allies ? 
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foand to be trae. Thoroughly informed of the dissatisfied 
state of feeling in France, and believing that the allied pow- 
ers would finally decide to banish him from Europe, he left 
Elba secretly and landed at Oannes (can), in the south of 
France, where he issued a stirring appeal to the army, and 
started on a triumphal jonmej to the capital. He went by 
way of Grenoble and Lyons, everywhere welcomed by the 
people, who accompanied him in crowds, and joined by the 
soldiers, who deserted to his standard." On the 19th of 
March, Louis XVIII. left Paris in terror ; and the following 
day Napoleon re-entered the Tuileries, where he was received 
with enthusiastic joy by those assembled to meet him. 
The Empire was re-established at once, several objectionable 
features of the former imperial constitution being omitted. 
These changes were announced at an imposing cei^emony 
held on the 1st of June, in the Field of May. His pacific 
utterances, however, were disregarded by the allies, who 
issued a proclamation calling upon Europe to arm it^lf 
(^inst him. 

99. The Seventh Coalition — The Battle of 
Waterloo. — The seventh coalition against Njpoleon was 
thus formed, nearly a million men mirching agan«thim 
Hastily organizing his army he entered Belgium with 
130,000 men, hoping to conqier his enemies before they 
could unite.f At Fleurus and Ligiij on the 16th of 
Juno, he encountered a Pruss m aimy under Blueher and 
defeated it. On the 18th, at A\ aterloo he met the English 
under Wellington. The battle began at about eleven o clock 




•Cilbcthe bUClBOtWHUrloQ. What ww the lemlt? 
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in the morning, and lasted till seven in the evening. Up to 
the latter honr the contest was undecided, each side merely 
holding its position in the hope of re-enforcements. They 
came at last to the allies, Blucher arriving with 30,000 men 
and turning the right wing of the French.* The retreat be- 
gan at once, and ended in a disastrous rout. A few desper- 
ate attempts were made by the old guard of Napoleon f to 
check the tide, but without success ; the remnants of the 
scattered army everywhere sought safety in flight. J 

Second Kestoration of the Bourbons. 

100. Napoleon hastened to Paris, where he attempted 
to obtain means to oppose the allies, who were marching 
a second time on the capital. His efforts were without 
success. The fear of another invasion, and the knowledge 
that France was exhausted by the tremendous exertions 
and sacrifices already made, led the legislative chambers to 
withdraw their confidence from Napoleon and to demand 
his abdication. This was given by him on the 22d of June,§ 
with a recommendation in favor of his son. Measures were 
taken to install the latter under the title of Napoleon IL, 
but the approach of the allies destroyed all unity of action ; 
and, on the 7th of July, the allied armies, headed by Wel- 

*"On a sudden, a cannonade was heard on the extreme right of our army. *It to 
Grouchy ! ' ezclaidied the 8oIdici'8. It cannot be Grouchy, thought Napoleon. It was In 
fact a third enemy ; It was Blucher, who, at the head of 30,000 Prussians, passed from he* 
hind Bulow upon our right flank. Then our soldiers, thinking themselYCS betrayed, 
cried aloud, Sauve qui veut! and the last army of France, pressed In front by those 
who remained of Wellington's 90,00J men, and on the right by the 66,000 Prussians 
of Blucher and Bulow, rolled back upon Itself, Its ranks became disordered, and soon 
there was nothing but a horrible confusion." -Durwrs History of Prance. 

t It was In this battle, when the Old Guard was In vain attempting to drive back the 
orerwhelmlng masses of the enemy by repeated charges, that Its general, Cambronne. 
Is said to have uttered the memoraole words, " Tha guard dies, but never surrenders." 
Here also Napoleon had at first decided to court deatn by placing himself In the center 
of one of the squares of his guard, and ordering It iLto the thickest of the fight. He 
was dissuaded, however, by his ofllcers. 

X " The loss of the allies was immense In this battle. That of the British and Hanove- 
rians alone amounted to 10i686, of whom 2,047 were killed, exclusive of the Prussians, who 
had lost 6,000 more. The Prussian loss on the 16th and 18th, Including the action at 
Wavres on the latter of these days, was 88,182. Of the French army. It Is sufficient to say 
that Its loss was at least 40.000 ; but. In effect. It was totally destroyed, and scarcely any 
of the men who fought at Waterloo ever again appeared In Arms."— AH8on*8 History v 
Europe. 

§ This last short exercise of power by Napoleon, from his landing at Cannes to his sec- 
end abdication, Is knoT/n as the " Kelgn of the Hundred Days.*' 



100. What course did Napoleon pursue? How was he received in Paris ? For 
what purpose did he go to Bochefort ? What was his fate ? 
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lington and Blucher, entered Paris. A few days after, the 
halls of the chambers were closed ; and Louis XVIIL, ad- 
vised by Fouche of all that had occurred, re-entered the 
city. Napoleon went to Eochefort, whence he intended to 
sail for the United States ; but finding all means of escape 
removed by the vigilance of British cruisers, he surrendered 
himself to Captain Maitland of the English frigate Bel-ler'o- 
phon (July 15, 1815). By agreement of the allied sover- 
eigns, he was sent to the island of St. Helena,* where he 
continued to reside as a prisoner till his death, in 1821, at 
the age of 52 years. 

1 01. Among the first acts of the restored king, was one 
to disband the army, and punish the officers who had de- 
serted to Napoleon, f By the second treaty of Paris (Novem- 
ber, 1815) the territory of France was reduced within the 
limits of 1790, and she was compelled to pay war indemni- 
ties to the invaders, and to sustain an army of occupation 
for three years in certain designated forts on the frontier^ 
The galleries and museums of Paris were also stripped of 
the famous works of art which Napoleon had sent to them 
as trophies of his many campaigns. J The blindness of the 
Bourbons to the influences which were at work around them, 
prevented them from doing anything of moment to har- 
monize the country. Old animosities revived, and distur- 
bances took place in many parts of France. These troubles 
were increased by the tyrannous acts of the first chamber 
elected after the return of the king to Paris. Louis him- 

• St. Helena Is a Bmall rooky Island In the South Atlantic Ocean. 

t Nineteen ofllcers, mostly of the rank of general, were thus proscribed ; thirty-eight 
prominent officials under the empire were banished or put under surveillance ; and 
twenty-nine members were excluded from the Chamber of Peers. Of the first class, La- 
bedoyere {lah-bed-o-ySkr) and Marshal Ney were shot. The former had commanded the 

Sirrison at Grenoble, the first body of troops that surrendered to Napoleon on his return 
om Elba. Ney had volunteered to take the command of the troops sent out to arrest 
Napoleon, promising to " bring back the Coralcan to Paris In an Iron cage , " but on bee- 
ing his old commander, he forgot his promises and his oaths. He was shot in the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg by a platoon of grenadiers, falling dead Instantly, pierced 
by thirteen bullets In the head and breast. The same year, Murat landed In Calabria, In 
the hope o; exciting an Insurrection and regaining the throne of Naples ; but he failed, 

and was arrested and shot. .^ ...^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ » ^ 

t Previous to the second treaty of Paris, Russia, Prussia, and Austria had entered Into 
what was afterward known as the Holy Alliance, by which each guaranteed to the other 
its possessions. 

101. What course did Louis take with the army? How was France affected by the 
Second Treaty of Paris ? What was^he State of the country ? 
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Belf, becoming displeased with it, dissolved it, and convened 
a new one which was more moderate. 

102. Assassination of the Duke of Berry. — The 

effect of the principles which the Eevolution of 1789 had 
made familiar to the people of Europe, but which had 
been obscured by the ntiighty wars waged by Napoleon dur- 
ing so many years, now began to manifest itself in many 
ways in different countries. The reaction against the old 
order of things in church and state was general. Insurrec- 
tions broke out in Spain and Italy ; political troubles oc- 
curred in Germany ; and in France an independent party 
was organized in the Chamber of Deputies to oppose the 
king. The hatred toward the Bourbons increased ; and, in 
1820, the Duke of Berry, the nephew of the king, and the 
member of the Bourbon family on whom the succession de- 
pended, was assassinated by a young man named Louvel 
(loo-vel), who boldly declared that his intention was to rid 
France of the family.* 

103. Though the assassin of the Duke of Berry declared 
that he had no accomplices, his act was charged to the 
liberal party, and brought it into disfavor. The annual 
elections showed a steady gain to the royalists ; and the lib- 
erals, overcome in the assembly, resorted to the formation 
of secret societies throughout France. Disturbances oc- 
curred at various places, the authors of which were pun- 
ished with great severity. An opportunity of diverting at- 
tention from troubles at home now occurred, which the king 
improved. The illiberal policy of the king of Spain, Fer- 
dinand VII., had so displeased his subjects that the insur- 
rection which began in 1820, stijl continued, the army un- 
der General O'Donnell taking an active part by declaring 
for the liberal constitution of 1812. 



* His dcsl^ was not successful. The Duke of Berry had onlv a daughter at the time 
of his assassination. The Duchess of Berry, however, gave birth to a son after her hus- 
band's death, who was known as the Duke of Bordeaux, or Count de Chambord (9Aam- 
bor'). The birth of this prince gave great Joy to the royalists. 

lOSi. What was the feeling in Europe at this time ? In what countries especially 
was the popular discontent shown ? What political murder took place in France ? 

103. What led to the formation of secret societies ? What occurred ? What took 
place in Spain ? 
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101. luvaaion of Spain. — ^Death of the King. — Rns- 

sia, AuBtria, and Prussia, acting on the terms of the Holy 
Alliance, persuaded Louis to send an army into that country 
to suppress it. The Duke of Angoulcme, therefore, entered 
Spain (April 7, 1823) with a powerful urmy, overturned the 
liberal goyemment, and re-instated Ferdinand. The result 
of the Spanish expedition had the desired effect in France. 
It gave the king temporarily the support of the army, which 
had shown signs of disaffection. Louis, howeyer, did not 
long suryiye the success thus gained. He died in 1834, after 
a short and uneventful reign. He was amiable, but weak 
and bigoted, and governed largely by his ministers. He 
originated no measures designed for the permanent welfare 
of his people. 




1S34 '^ Charles X — Charles Count of Artois, 
to brother of Louis XVIII., was now called to the 
'*** throne. Much was hoped from him at his accession, 
but the popular expectation was soon disappointed. In the 



104. What action did Piance lake wirh reinud b 
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contests which were constantly carried on between the ultra- 
royalists and the liberals, and which gradually grew more 
violent, he steadily supported the former. Laws were passed 
with his approval, allowing indemnity to many of the emi- 
grants whose property had been confiscated ; severe penal- 
ties were decreed against any destruction or theft of the 
property of the Church ; many officers who had served un- 
der the liepublic or the Empire, were discharged ; and an 
attempt was made to restrict the liberty of the press. This 
last measure met with such violent opposition that it was 
abandoned. A few days after, the National Guard of Paris, 
returning from a review held by the king, testified their joy 
at the defeat of the measure by insulting cries under the 
windows of the minister, and the next day, the guard was 
disbanded by order of the king (1827). 

106, Conquest of Algiers. — An opportunity of appeas- 
ing the popular displeasure presenting itself at this time, 
the king hastened to embrace it. For many years the Dey of 
Algiers had committed outrages on the subjects of France ; 
and he finally insulted the French consul, and fired upon 
the envoy who was sent to demand satisfaction. An expe- 
dition was, therefore, organized, consisting of a large army 
and fleet ; and, within less than a month after it landed, 
Algiers was conquered, and the Dey fled to Europe (1830). 

107. The Revolution of 1830.— Under cover of the 
glorious news from Algiers, the king issued four ordinances 
of the most arbitrary nature. The first suspended the lib- 
erty of the press; the second dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies ; the third restricted the privilege of voting ; and 
the fourth changed the time of meeting of the electoral col- 
leges. Astonishment and indignation were everywhere visi- 
ble at this violation of the constitution ; crowds gathered 
around the Palais Koyal ; many public bodies declared the 



1 06. What war was entered upon ? Why was it undertaken, and what furnished 
a pretext for it ? 

107. At the termination of the Aleerine war, what did the kinp^ do? How was 
his action received ? Who commanded the troops ? Why was he unpopular? What 
was the result of the contest ? 
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ordinances unconstitutional ; and the price of the public 
securities fell. On the 27th of July, several newspapers ap- 
peared in spite of the ordinance against them. They were 
immediately seized. The angry crowds grew larger, and the 
troops were ordered out. Barricades were erected, and fight- 
ing began and was extended over the city, lasting for three 
days. At the end of that time, the people were victorious. 

108, Abdioation of Charles X. — A provisional govern- 
ment was then formed under the direction of Lafayette, who 
had regained his popularity. The National Guard was re- 
established, Charles X. was dethroned, and the Duke of Or- 
leans was declared Lieutenant-General of France. Eefusing 
to believe that the disturbance in Paris was indeed a revolu- 
tion, Charles X., who was at St. Cloud, declined to resign. 
When he discovered his mistake, he offered to revoke his 
ordinances, but was told that it was too late. He then de- 
cided to leave France, and sailed with his family from the 
port of Cherbourg (August 16, 1830).* The week previous, 
the Duke of Orleans was declared King of the French, under 
the title of Louis Philippe {fe-leep'). 

The BotJRBON-ORLEANS Family. 

1§30 '^* Lo^is Philippe. — The country was par- 
to tially pacified on the accession of the new king,f 
by his adoption of the tricolor and a new charter 
of rights, and by the arrest of the ministers of Charles X. 
By yielding thus to the demands of the people, offense was 
given to the other European powers; and the king found 

• He resided for a time In England, afterward at Holyrood Castle, at Edinburgh, whicb 
was placed at his disposal by the British government. „......„ , .. 

t Louis Philippe was the oldest son of the notorious Philippe Egallte of the Ilevolutlon. 
He had taken part In that movement, and had fought at the battles of Valmy and Jcm- 
mapes. At the execution of his father he succeeded to the title of Duke of Orleans ; but 
being on that account banished from France, led a wandering life in Switzerland, the 
United States, and England, sustaining himself for a time as a teacher of mathematics 
and modem languages. His varied experiences had brought him Into contact W"" ^'^^ 
masses of the people, and as he had always shown liberal tendencies, his accession was 
welcomed as the beginning of a new era for France. 

1 08. Who formed a provisional government ? What change was made in the gov- 
erning power ? What course did Charles X. take ? Who was declared king ? 

109, What were the first events of the reign of Louis Philippe? Their effect? 
Where did popular movements occur ? Their effect on France? Who became Min- 
iker of ttie interior ? 
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it necessary, after a time, to abandon his liberal policy. Be- 
ncwed discontent at home was the consequence, which was 
increased by the intrigues of the Duchess of Berry in behalf 
of her son. Popular movements also took place in Belgium,* 
Poland, Italy, and Germany, which the king could not di- 
rectly favor without imperiling the material welfare of 
Prance. Hence arose a policy of vacillation which pleased 
no one. A decided stand was finally taken by the appoint- 
ment of Casimir Pcrier (pa-re-a) as Minister of the Interior. 

1 10. The efforts of this minister, though vigorous, did 
not allay the growing dissatisfaction, which reached its 
height when the fall of Warsaw completed the suppression 
of the second uprising in Poland, f In Italy, secret socie- 
ties created insurrections among the subjects of the Pope 
(Gregory XVI.), which Austria interfered to quell. This 
action gave offense to France, which sent a fleet to Ancona 
to resist the extension of Austrian influence in Italy. At 
home, however, the weakness of the king was evident 
Plots were discovered against him and his family ; and 
trades riots and uprisings of the workingmen occurred in 
many parts of France, which the army found it difficult to 
suppress. J In 1832, the cholera made its appearance and 
added its horrors to the general disquiet. One of its vic- 
tims was Perier, whose death was greatly regretted notwith- 
standing the disagreement of parties in regard to his policy. 

111. One cause of apprehension was removed at this time, 
by the death of the Duke of Reichstadt (Napoleon //.), 
the son of Napoleon, who died at Schonbrunn at the age of 

* Belgium was separated from Holland in 1830, and was erected Into an Independent 
klnedoro. 

t The news of the fall of Warsaw, which was accompanied with many acts of ^rreat 
oeverlty, produced a violent commotion in Paris. Crowds assembled In the Place Ven- 
ddme, -calling the ministers to account for the course tbey had pursued in regard to 
Poland. One of them, Sdbastiani; hoping to escape the anger of the crowd, made use of 
tlie following equivocal sentence: "At the latest accounts, quiet reigns in Warsaw." 
Hence the popular expression, " Order reigns In Warsaw." 

t A peculiar and dangerous feature of these tumults was the growth of communisrih 
or the notion that all property should be divided and shared equally by all men. 



110. Were the efforts of the new minister foiccessfal ? "What increased tho di«pat- 
isfactiun of the people ? Why was a fleet sent to Ancona ? What other troubles ex- 
isted ? What is eaia of the cholera ? 

111. What death occurred ? What were the mcoenres of the new cabinet ? What 
alliance did France enter into ? Why were the ** laws of fe'eptember ^^ parsed J 
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twenty-one. A few months after the death of Perier, a 
new cabinet * was formed (October 11, 1832), which carried 
forward several salutary measures, one of the most impor- 
tant of which was the organization of a system of primary 
instruction (1833). The following year, France, with Eng- 
land, Spain, and Portugal, entered into what was known as 
the Quadruple Alliance, for the protection of constitutional 
government in the last two countries. Attempts upon the 
life of the king f becoming more frequent, several strin- 
gent laws were passed in 1835, called the laws of Septem- 
her. So profound was the hatred against the king, however, 
among certain classes, that the new laws had little effect in 
checking these attempts. 

112. One by one, the ministers who formed the cabinet of 
1832 had resigned, till in 1836 it was entirely altered. The 
king, wearied with these constant changes, which were gen- 
erally caused by the opposition of the Chamber of Deputies, 
determined to pursue a more vigorous course. Sustained 
by one of his advisers, Count Mole (mo-ld'), he made a 
short-lived effort to rule as well as reign. He partially at- 
tached Prussia to his interests by the marriage of his oldest 
son to the Princess Helen of Mecklenburg, compelled Mexico 
and Buenos Ayres to make restitution for outrages upon 
French citizens, by sending hostile fleets to their shores, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to capture the city of Con- 
stantine in Algeria, finally succeeded (1837). These tri- 
umphs, however, were neutralized by the vacillating policy 
of the king in Europe. The evacuation of Ancona, which 
took place in 1838, was regarded as a surrender to the men- 
aces of Austria, and at once produced a crisis. The ablest 
members in the legislative chamber united against Count 
Mole and brought about his resignation (March, 1839). 

• This cabinet was formed by Marshal Sonlt. Its principal members were De Broglie, 
Thiers, and Guizot. 

t The most atrocious of these was that of an Italian named FleschI, who had con- 
trived an Infernal machine, which exploded as the king with his staff was attending a 
review. A shower of bullets was discharged Into the crowd, killing Marshal Mortfer 
{rnor-te-H'), several soldiers, and workmen, and a young girl. Fieschl was tried and eze- 
ented. ^ 

1 !*• What conrse did the king now adopt ? Why ? What did he succeed in do- 
ing f What led to a crisis t Who resigned ? 
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lis. The IfMgae of the deputies fell to pieces od the ac- 
compliahment of ltd object. For sereral weeks great confa- 
sion prevailed, the want of a firm governing hand maaifeBt- 
ing itaelf in another npriging in Paris. This resalt pat an 
end to Um qoanels among the depatdee, and a new ministry 
was formed by Marshal Soolt (Ma; 12, 1839). The new 
cabinet was called at once to take action on the qnestion in 
dispute between Turkey and Kgypt — the beginning of an 



intervention in the affairs of the former which, under the 
name of the Eastern Question, has continued to claim the 
attention of Europe to the present time. France favored 
Egypt in her attempt to subdue Syria ; Russia and England 
opposed her. England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, how- 
ever, signed a treaty by which the Eastern Question was set- 
tled, without the knowledge of France (July 15, 1840). 

Ill," Angry at this want 6t good faith, France, under 
the lead of Thiers, made preparations for war. The allied 

113. WhanedloBnnprirfnjtln PariB? What ,ltd It resDltln? Whnfonntdl 
caMnvt ■ What qiitrftinn i-neai>ed iis atlentinn ) Wliot (r<»itT va* signed * 

114. Whiitfollowed? WhoreHignedf Give .in ncco^-' ""■■--■ 

maliiB o[ NupoleoB. Wbere were Ibey depooiled t 



Hignedt QlvdnnccouDtottberemOVtlOf tliei*' 
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fleet in the Mediterranean, however, by its vigorous assaults 
and capture of Acre, had virtually decided the question. 
Thiers, having no longer the support of the king, resigned, 
and a peace ministry was formed under the direction of Gui- 
zot {gwe-zo'). In December, 1840, the remains of Napoleon 
were brought to France. The Prince de Joinville, a son 
of Louis Philippe, repaired to St. Helena with a fleet, and, 
on his return to European waters, first learned of the diffi- 
culty between France and England. Believing war between 
the two countries to be imminent, and fearing an attempt at 
capture by the English, he pledged his officers to die rather 
than deliver up the remains of the emperor. These were 
afterward deposited with imposing ceremonies in a tomb 
specially constructed for them under the dome of the church 
of the Invalides.* 

115. Shortly after, the five great powers of Europe signed 
a treaty by which the Sultan of Turkey was empowered to 
prevent any foreign war vessel from entering the Bosphorus 
(1841). Under the guidance of Guizot, the condition of 
affairs in France was, for many years, one of order and 
quiet. All fears of foreign war passed away ; while, at 
home, the disturbances which had marked the first years of 
the reign of Louis Philippe entirely disappeared, f In 1842, 
the Duke of Orleans met with a violent death by being 
thrown from his carriage ; and a new law was passed by 
which the succession was devolved upon his son, the Count 
of Paris, at the age of eighteen, the Duke of Nemours 
to act as regent. The following year, Victoria, of Eng- 
land, in testimony of the cordial understanding between her 
government and that of France, visited the latter country ; 



• Or rather In the church of St. Loula, forming a part of the Hotel des Invalided, which 
was founded by Louis XIV. as an asylum for veteran soldiers. It stands on the left bank 
of the Seine, covering, with Its courts, etc., an area of about sixteen acres, west of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. ^ ^ 

t The foreign enterprises begun or completed during the latter years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe were numerous and Important. Besides some small annexations made by 
the navy In the South Pacific (1841-3), an embassy was sent to China, which succeeded in 
opening that vast empire to the Infiuences of Christianity. 



115, What treaty was si^ed ? What was the condition of France under Guizot ? 
Who met a violent death ? On whom was the Buccession devolved ? Who visited 
Fiiiiioe? 
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and the king afterward returned the visit, and was admitted 
to the Order of the Garter. 

116. The most important enterprise prosecuted during 
this period for the material advantage of France was the 
conquest of Algeria. Several years before, the city of Al- 
giers had been taken ; but now a union of all the native 
Arab tribes opposed to the French was formed under the 
celebrated chieftain, .Abd-el-Kader {kah'der). After an ac- 
tive campaign, in a difficult country, and under a burning 
sun, during which the war was extended from Algeria to 
Morocco, the power of Abd-el-Kader was completely broken 
in a decisive battle ; and he surrendered, some months after, 
to General Lamoriciere {la-mor-e-se-dr'), and was sent a 
prisoner to France (1847). 

117. Under the apparent quiet which France had enjoyed 
for several years, the principles of the Revolution were still 
at work, their influence being steadily exerted in favor of 
greater liberty for the masses of the people. In 1847, the 
popular party presented to the Assembly resolutions asking 
for the removal of the property qualification in regard to 
voters, and a change in the composition of the Chamber it- 
self, by which the delegates should be more directly the 
representatives of the people. These requests were refused. 
The movers then appealed to the country, holding meetings 
and banquets everywhere, that the measure might be brought 
before the people in the most public manner. These meet- 
ings increased in number, and the speeches made were of 
the most imflammatory nature. The ministry, at length, 
interfered by prohibiting a banquet which had been an- 
nounced to take place in Paris on the 22d of February, 
1848. In spite of the prohibition, a great crowd gathered 
at the appointed time and place, and the ministry asserted 
its authority by calling out the regular troops. The Na- 
tional Guard was assembled, but they sided with the peo- 
ple in the struggle which liad already begun. 

116. What conqnest ^va8 effected ? To whom did Abd-el-Kader surrender ? 

117. What principles were still active ? What did the popular party ask ? What 
follow^ f What coarse did the ministry adopt ? What was the result ? 
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118. The king soon saw the gravity of the situation, and 
attempted to appease the anger of the people by accepting 
the resignation of his minister, Guizot. When this was an- 
nounced, the fighting which had been going on at the barri- 
cades ceased, and the city was illuminated in rejoicing at the 
popular triumph. A band of armed men belonging to the 
popular party, however, while passing the office of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, which was guarded by a battalion 
of regulars, through some misapprehension was fired upon 
by the latter, fifty-two persons being killed. The cry of 
** Treason 1 " was at once raised, and a riot broke out 
which the king attempted to quell by further concessions. 
It was too Tate, however. The fighting was renewed with 
increased violence. Attacks were made upon many of the 
public buildings ; the troops wavered in their allegiance, 
receiving the king coldly ; and so threatening did the revolt 
become that the latter was at length compelled to seek safety 
in flight.* 

119. The mob then broke into the Tuileries, pillaging and 
destroying indiscriminately ; and, dragging out the throne, 
publicly burned it. They thronged also into the legislative 
chamber ; drove out the deputies, who were attempting to 
proclaim the accession of the young Count of Paris and the 
regency of his mother; and called upon certain popular 
leadera to establish a provisional government. A republic 
was finally proclaimed with Lamartine {-teen) at its head, f 

120. The character of Louis Philippe has been the subject 
of much discussion, owing to his inconsistent action at dif- 
ferent periods of his reign. His concessions to the popular 

• The klnj? reached England after many difficulties, and died there In August, 1850, at 
the aj?e of seventy-seven, after ppendlnfr two years In complete Pnvacy. 

t An effort was made to adopt the red flag of the communists, but It was defeated by 
Lamartine, In a speech of groat eloquence and power, dellyered under the most trylnj, 
circumstances, when an Incautious word might have cost him his life. The tricolor was 
at length adopted as the ensign of the new republic. " The red flag." said the orator, has 
only made the tour of the Champ de Marn, drawn In blood ; while the tricolor has made 
the tour of the world, carrying everywhere the name and glory of the country. 

118. What concession was made ? With what effect ? What caused a renewal 
of the insurrection ? The result ? . . , ,^ , ^ 

119. What was done by the mob ? What was procliiimed ? Who was selected as 
the head of the government ? 

120. What is said of the character of Louis Philippe? With what was he 
charged? 
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party displeased the Royalists^ without being radical enough 
to satisfy the party for which they were made. Perhaps the 
explanation of his conduct is to be found in his inability to 
discern clearly the tendencies of the transition period in 
which he was placed. He was accused of avarice, and a 
leaning toward despotism and intrigue. The latter charge 
grew out of the marriage of his son, the Duke of Montpen- 
sier {mong-poiig-se-a), to the sister of the Queen of Spain, 
under such circumstances that their son, it was thought, 
would fall heir to the throne. 

•121 • Notwithstanding the difficulties with which Louis 
Philippe had to contend, many reforms were made during 
his reign, the chief of which were, the abolition of the death 
penalty for certain political offenses ; the suppression of the 
trade in slaves and their gradual emancipation ; the amelior- 
ation of the condition of children employed in factories ; and 
the creation of a system of primary instruction, which has 
been already mentioned. This last measure was due to the 
efforts of Guizot ; and, before his resignation and flight in 
1848, the number of schools of all kinds in France amounted 
to more than 60,000, with an attendance of three millions 
and a half. Louis Philippe completed also the church of 
La Madeleine and the Arch of Triumph, built the palace of 
the Quay D'Orsay, the Hotel de Ville, the School of Fine 
Arts, the Column of July,* and that of Boulogne, and con- 
verted the palace of Versailles into a magnificent historical 
museum, filled with trophies to illustrate the glory of France. 

The Second Kepublic. 

122. Though the most liberal measures were adopted by 
the new government, it failed to satisfy the demands of the 

• The Column of July was erected In 1840 In memory of those who fell during the three 
days of July, 1830, when Charles X. was driven from the throne. 



121. Give an account of the reforms introduced by Louis Philippe. What build- 
ings did he cause to be conetnicted or improved ? 

122. What caused further trouble to the government? What led to outbreak:* ? 
What assembly met ? What interfered with it ? 



REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE. 
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political Bpeculatore, who had gradually been acquiring im- 
mense iuflueuce over the masseB. Crude theories in regard 
to finance, social equality, and the relations of labor and 
capital, now found ospresaion in public meetings, which were 
numerously attended, and led to serious outbreaks. On the 
33d of April, deputies were chosen throughout France to the 
National Constituent Assembly, which was charged with the 
preparation of a new constitution.* Its labors were vastly 
increased, and sometimes openly interrupted by the extrem- 
ists, who drew mto their employ thu most abandoned classes, 
and defied the Assembly b} the erection of barricades. 




123. The army was at length summoned to Paris, togeth- 
er with the National Guard of the adjoining departments. 
After four days' fighting (June 33-26), during which the 

• Tllli boar •olo «oleinnlT proclalmeij tbe repnbllc, una cimfldrf the eiecnOTe powOT 
■o B eommlHlaii canituLnc of Ave memben: UM. Araso. Ounln- PicH. Mirle, Launu^ 
tine, mnd LednRollln. 

tHBin liiltBSUcl about IT mI1<^> car<h-eut from PsHb. IU old cuUe wu uMdror 
Mine lime «* Male prison. It ■■» bnlit h; tbe Count de St. Pol. In ino. Iti ceitfnl 
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Assembly inyested General Cavaignac (kah-ven-tfac') with 
the dictatorship^ the riot was suppressed.* The new con- 
Btitution was announced in November. By it the sovereign 
power was intrusted to an assembly of 750 representativea 
The executive consisted of a president, who was chosen for 
four years, but could not be re-elected till after an interval 
of four years. In all matters of peace or war, he exercised 
a joint power with the Assembly. Any Frenchman, twenty- 
five years of age, was eligible to office ; and every French- 
man, twenty-one years of age, and in the enjoyment of his 
civil and political rights, was an elector. 

124. On the 10th of December, 1848, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte f was chosen President of the Eepublic. The 
Legislative Assembly, which opened its session a few months 
after, was at once divided into parties, and disputes began 
between the Assembly and the President. These reached 
their height, when a resolution to amend the electoral law 
of 1849 was introduced, y The quarrel grew constantly more 
bitter, till, on the 2d of December, 1851, the President, in 
violation of the Constitution, dissolved the Assembly, ar- 
rested the leaders of both parties, declared Paris in a state 
of siege, and appealed to the country to sustain him. This 
usurpation (celebrated as the coup d'etat (koo-da-tah'), or 
stroke of state policy) roused the most determined resist- 
ance. Paris was again in arms ; but the army had been won 
over by the President, and the struggle was short. After 
some disturbances in other parts of the country, which were 
soon suppressed, France (by a vote of 7,437,216 against 

* The forts and prisons overflowed with the captured Insxu^^nts. More than lliXX) were 
held as prisoners, and 100,000 muskets were taken. Twelve generals of the regular army 
were killed or wounded, and the Archbishop of Paris was shot down as he was advan- 
cing toward the insurgents on an errand of mercy. 

t Lrouis Napoleon was the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, being the son of Louis. 
King of Holland, and Hortense Beauhamals (bo-ar^d'). the daughter of Josephine. At 
his birth, in 1808, there was little prospect that he would ever be called to ascend the 
throne. By a series of opportune deaths, however, he was left in 1882 the direct heir to 
the imperial succession. As the empire had been discarded by the French, all his hopes 
of success in his designs upon the government lay in restoring it. He made two unsno- 
cessf ul attempts to do this : the first, at Strasbourg in 1886, where he endeavored to per^ 
suade the garrison to declare him emperor ; the second, at Boulogne in 1840, where he pur- 
sued a similar course. In both cases he was arrested, being sent as a prisoner, on the l«fc* 
ter occasion, to the fortress of Ham. After five years* imprisonment, ne made his escape, 
and spent the next three years principally in England. 

124. Who was chosen president? What dispute arose! What course did the 
president take ? With what power was he clothed ? 
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640^737) sustained the President in his arbitrary acts by re- 
electing him President for ten years, and clothing him with 
power to frame a new constitution.* 

125. The only military expedition of moment undertaken 
by Prance, during the presidency of Louis Napoleon, was 
that to Bome, under General Oudinot {oo-de-no'). For some 
time the Pope (Pius IX.) had been an exile from his capital, 
Bome being organized as a republic, under the goyemment 
of Mazzini {mai-ze-ne). Believing that the capture of Bome 
was intended by the commander of the Austrian army then 
in Bologna, an attack was made on the city by the French, 
which &iled. Being reinforced, they renewed the attack, 
with 25,000 men, and succeeded (July 2, 1849). On the 
4th of April, 1850, the Pope returned under the protection 
of the French, who have constituted his principal support 
for seventeen years. 

The Second Empire. 

1S53 12S. Napoleon in. — ^Louis Napoleon, after his 
to famous coup tTetaty was virtually clothed with the 
powers of a dictator. The constitution which he 
presented for the acceptance of the country, in the begin- 
ning of 1852, revived the consular powers of the first Napo- 
leon. On the 2d of December, 1852, he was chosen Empe- 
ror, under the title of Napoleon IILf Associated with 
him in the administration of the government, were the Sen- 
ate and L^slative Body ; the former consisting of 150 mem- 
bers, the latter of 261. A Council of State was charged with 
the duty of preparing laws ; the Legislative Body voted upon 

* "Thus was brought to an end the experiment of parHamentary government in 
France. It had lasted more than thlrtv-flve ye-ars ; and on reviewing the stormy vicissi- 
tndes, the revolutionary excesses, the bloodyclvll conflicts of that period, we can hardly 
be surprised that the great majority of the Trench people viewed its suppression wiu 
indifference, if not approval."— <S»?/rf«n<'« HbOory qf France. , 

t On the 80th of January, 1858, the emperor was married to Eugenie, Countess of Teba 
ita'bah), descended from one of the most Ulnstrlous families of Spain. 

135. Wliat military expedition was nndertnken ? Give nn account of the taking 
of Rome. Who was restored ? How long was he sustained by the French ? 

126. What anthoritv did Louis Napoleon acquire bv the coimJCetatf What did 
the constitution revive f To what poHition was he cnoAen ! What were the other 
branches of the government ? 
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them ; while the Senate watched oyer the maintenance of 
the Gonstitntion, and was placed in direct relation with the 
people by the duty imposed upon it of receiving their peti- 
tions. 

HI. Crimean Wax.— Hardly was the new government 
installed in power, when the designs of Bussia in the south- 
east of Europe brought on a war in which France felt herself 
constrained to engage. Under the pretext of protecting the 
interests of the Greek Church, Kussia invaded the princi- 
palities of the Danube, with the intention of seizing Con- 
stantinople. The execution of this scheme would not only 
have been an infringement of the treaty of 1841, by permitting 
the fleets of Bussia to pass the Dardanelles, but would have 
put in peril the communications of England and France with 
their colonies in India and Algeria respectively. The two 
latter powers, therefore, united to resist these encroachments. 
On the 3d of July, 1853, the Russians invaded the Turkish 
territory ; but it was not until after several months of fruit- 
less negotiation that war was formally declared. 

128. The first attacks by the western powers were made in 
the Black Sea, where the port of Odessa was bombarded by 
the French and English (April 22, 1854). The Bussians 
then evacuated the Danubian principalities, and an Austrian 
army of observation entered Wal-la'chi-a to guarantee the 
Sultan's possessions in that quarter. The combined forces 
of France, England, and Turkey then sailed for the Crimea^ 
with the intention of attacking the strongly fortified post 
of Se-bas'to-pol. The French were commanded by Mar- 
shal St. Amaud* {ar-no') ; the English by Lord Baglan.f 
Landing at some distance from Sebastopol, they met the 
Bussians on the banks of the Alma (September 20, 1854), and 

• A few days after the battle of the Alma, St. Arnand resigned his command to General 
Canrobert (-bar') ; three days after, he died at sea, on his way back to France. His suc- 
cessor retamed command only a few months, being prostrated also by sickness, in May, 
185S, General Pellssler was appointed commander of the French forces. 

t Lord Baglan also died of disease, contracted during the war, on the 28th of Jane, MB. 

1*7. What brought on a war ? In what echeme did the Russians engage ? Why 
was it opposed by France and England ? „^ 

1*8. What were the first events ? What course did the Russians pursue ? What 
was done by the French and English forces ? Who were the respective conMnand- 
ers! What battles were fought ? With what result ? What followed ? 
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defeated them, and again near Inkermann (Noyember 5), 
irith a similar result. After mnch suffering from disease 
and the rigor of the season, the allies entered upon the siege 
of Sebastopol, which was obstinately defended by the Bus- 
sians. 

129. A powerful line of fortifications surrounded the city, 
strengthened at intervals by immense towers, the largest of 
which were the Malakoff and the Great Bedan. The first 
attempt of the French to storm the former failed; but a 
second attack, made three months afterward, succeeded, 
the English also carrying the Great Bedan. The capture 
of the Malakoff decided the fate of the city. The Bussians 
abandoned it, destroying an immense amount of war mate- 
rial, but leaving also a large quantity which fell into the 
hands of the victors. The fall of Sebastopol virtually ended 
the war. The Emperor Nicholas having died (March 2, 
1855), his successor (Alexander 11.) consented to the terms 
imposed by the Congress of Paris (February, 1856).* 

130. Among the questions discussed at the Congress of 
Paris was that of the ^* balance of power," which was grad- 
ually assuming increased importance in the eyes of the states- 
men of Europe. The occasion for this discussion was found 
in the repeated interferences of Austria in the affairs of Italy. 
Victor Emmanuel II., King of Piedmont, having established 
a liberal government in that country, the hopes of the peo- 
ple of Italy turned toward him as their defender against the 
encroachments of Austria, In time, they hoped to free them- 
selves from such aggressions by the union of all the states of 
Italy under one government. The development of this feeU 
ing led, at length, to a resentment between the two countries, 
which ended in war. France, whose tenure of Borne was 
threatened by the advances of Austria in the north of Italy, 

* The cordial anderttandlng between France and England wasslgnallxed on the 15th of 
April, 18SS, by a visit which the emperor and empress made to the queen In London. This 
courtesy was returned by the queen In August. 

129* Describe the fortifications of Sebastopol. What part of the attack was as- 
■i^ed to the French f What to the English ? Were they succesrful ? What was the 
result of the capture of Sebastopol ? 

1 30. What important question was discussed at the don^n^ss of Paris f Why was 
it introdaced there ! Why did France ally herself with Piedmont T 
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took the side of Piedmont ; and their alliance was further 
cemented by the marriage of Prince Napoleon, the cousin of 
the emperor, with the daughter of Victor Emmanuel. 

131 • When the Austrians crossed the Ticino {te'Chse'no)y 
the Emperor Napoleon * immediately put his troops in mo- 
tion to aid his ally (1859). Entering Italy at Genoa, he 
crossed the mountains, and established his headquarters at 
Alexandria. The first action was at Mon-te-bel'lo (May 20). 
This was followed by the engagement at Pa-les'tro (May 30), 
between the Austrians and the troops of Victor Emmanuel, 
and that of Ma-gen'ta (June 4), which opened the road to 
Milan. The emperor and Victor Emmanuel entered that 
city in triumph four days after. The Austrians fled toward 
Verona, but turned suddenly upon their pursuers at Sol-fer- 
i'no (-ee'no) (June 24), and made a final effort to retrieve 
their losses. The battle began at 3 o'clock in the morning, 
and lasted eighteen hours, at the end of which time the Aus- 
trians crossed the Mincio (meen'cho) in great disorder, f 

132. The Austrian disasters, which culminated at Solfer- 
ino, led to the conference at Vil'la-fran'ca and the treaty of 
Zurich (October, 1859). By the latter the foundation of an 
Italian Confederation was laid. Lombardy was attached to 
Piedmont ; Parma, Mod'e-na, and Florence were also united 
to it by vote of the people ; and Nice and Savoy, at a later 
date (1860), were annexed to France. The movement for 
the unity of Italy went rapidly on from this time ; and, at the 
close of the year 1866, the French troops were finally with- 

* Soon after Napoleon was proclaimed emperor, attempts began to be made open his 
Hfe. One was made In 1868; another In 1865. On the 14th of Jannary, 1868, Fieri and 
Oraini, aided by two other Italians, formed a plot for his destruction. Hand-grenades 
were thrown Into the crowd which surroundea the doors of the opera, as the emperor 
and empress were entering the building, which burst and caused the loss of many lives. 
Both the emperor and the empress escaped unharmed, but Fieri and Orsini were ex« 
ecuted. These repeated attempts led to the passage of an act by which the regency was 
to be conferred upon the empress, in certain contingencies, in favor of her son, the prince 
imperial, who was bom March 16th, 1856. 

t The French force in this action was 140,000; the Austrian, 160,000; the loss of the lat- 
ter being 22,000. 

131* In what way was the war begun ? What were the first three important bat- 
tles ? What city was opened to the allies by the victory of Magenta ? What decisive 
battle followed ? 

132. What conference and treaty followed ? What chansres fn Italy were agreed 
vpon * What progress was made in nniting the States of Italy? What other expcdi 
tions were nndertakem by Napoleon III. ? 
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drawn from Borne. Several foreign expeditions were under- 
taken by the Emperor Napoleon, the first of which was that 
to China. This was conducted by the French and English 
together, who desired to trade with China on terms of equal- 
ity, and t-o give better protection to their subjects thus 
engaged. They demanded, therefore, a revision of former 
treaties, by which a greater number of ports should be 
opened to their vessels. In 1857, Canton was captured^ and 
negotiations began ; but these were deceptive, and other ac- 
tions took place. The allies finally entered Pekin, where 
the object of the expedition was accomplished (October, 
1859). 

ISS. By a similar expedition, certain ports of Japan were 
opened (1858), while a war, entered into by the French and 
Spaniards against the Emperor of Anam (an-ndhm), the 
same year, ended with the opening of three ports to com- 
merce, the cession of three provinces to France, the estab- 
lishment of freedom of worship for Christians in Anam, and 
the payment of a war indemnity (1862). In 1860, the per- 
secution of the Christians of Syria by the Druses {droo'seez), 
a fierce and warlike race, inhabiting that country, led to the 
intervention of the French, who sent a small force for their 
protection. This was followed by a more formidable expe- 
dition to Mexico, sent for the redress of grievances of long 
standing, to which the recent condition of anarchy in that 
country had added (1861). France, England, and Spain had 
originally taken part in this expedition ; but the last two 
powers withdrew almost at the outset. The French forces, 
under General Forey (fo-ra') and Marshal Bazaine {bah- 
zdn')y penetrated to the capital (1863), where a provisional 
government was established, which ended in the erection of 
an empire, the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the Em- 
peror of Austria, being called to the throne (1864). Pledges 
were given by the new emperor for the payment to France 

1 83. What was done in Japan and Anam ? What conntries engi^ed in the expe- 
dition to the latter y Why was the expedition to Syria nndertalTen ? What yrw the 
nominal reason of the ezpe lition to Mexico ? What nations took part in it 7 What 
was the result of ii; ? 
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of the expense of the expedition, and the losses suffered by 
French residents; but the French forces abandoned the 
country early in 1867 ; and, soon afterward, an insurrection 
against Maximilian resulted in his capture and defeat, when, 
by order of the Mexican General Juarez, he was shot (June 
19, 1867). 

134. For a few years subsequent to 1867, France was un- 
disturbed, and applied herself to the development of her 
resources ; but many forces were silently at work to urge her 
on the disastrous course which she afterward adopted. One 
of these was the ancient feeling of jealousy entertained by 
her for centuries toward the powers beyond the Ehine. This 
feeling, which had its foundation in difference of race, 
reached its height during the wars of the first Napoleon, 
and was intensified at a later date by the aggrandizement of 
Prussia at the expense of Austria (1866). The rise of Prus- 
sia was rapid and steady, and was accompanied by warlike 
preparations on the most extensive scale. The balance of 
power in Europe was thus threatened, and the feeling was 
general in France that war was imminent; and, in that 
event, little doubt was felt that the arms of Prussia would 
be turned against France. Corresponding preparations were, 
therefore, made by the latter, and both waited only for a 
pretext for declaring war.* 

135. This was found in the necessity which arose of find- 
ing a new sovereign for the throne of Spain. The wretched 
government of that country by Queen Isabella led to her 
expulsion in 1868. Two years of partial anarchy followed ; 
and, in 1870, it was proposed to place upon the throne the 
Prussian prince, Leopold of Ho-hen-zol'lem. Explanations 
from Prussia were at once demanded by France, the ardor 



• M' 



- ^Two ways were open to him fNapoleon III.l by which he might malnUIn hlmaelf 
upon his throne. Either he must resolve to abandon the principle of Csesarlsm and give 
to France internal freedom, or he must dazzle her with Drilliant ylatoriea abroad, and 
rescue the principle of personal government."— i2a«ftnr'» War for the Bhine FronUer, 

134* What was the condition of France snbneqnent to 1887? What waa the fer- 
ine toward Pmssia, and why was ft entertained ? what coarse did both parrae 1 

135. What was th" prete:.t for warT In whu year was war declared f What was 
the condition of the Prosslau army, and how was it aided ? What was the streofftli of 
eachanny ! 

15* 
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of the latter for war being reflected in the urgency of the 
French ambassador. On the Sdd of July, 1870, war was 
formally declared, and the French soon after marched to the 
Rhine. The superiority of the Prussians in numbers, disci- 
pline, and general management was soon apparent ; and this 
advantage was increased by the action of the Oerman States 
bordering on the Rhine, all of which declared for Prussia. 
The French armies, under Marshals MacMahon and Bazaine, 
numbered 350,000 ; the Germans, under Von Moltke (mdU'- 
i4), were estimated at 600,000. 

136. The first important engagement took place at Weis - 
aen-bnrg (August 4), where MacMahon was defeated. Two 
days after, occurred the battle of Worth, where he was again 
defeated with great loss. Bazaine was equally unfortunate. 
Being constantly driyen back, he at length made a stand at 
Gravelotte {grav-eUot), on the 18th of August, where he was 
worsted, falling back with 175,000 men to the city of Metz, 
which formed the center of an intrenched camp of immense 
strength. MacMahon's corps was now the principal one in 
the open field. It encountered the enemy again on the 30th, 
and was again defeated, and forced to retreat to Sedan {sa- 
dong'). The German pursuit was relentless ; and, only two 
days after, the French were again attacked at Sedan,* and a 
decisive battle was fought, which resulted in the utter defeat 
of the French and the surrender of their army, including 
the Emperor Napoleon himself, f 

137. The Germans now began their march toward Paris, 
leaving a sufficient force to prevent the escape of the troops. 
In that city, the greatest consternation prevailed. The 

• ** In the town of Sedan, where the whole army of MacMahon was crowded together In 
«arrow streets, a confusion reigned which it Is entirely imposslhle to de-scrlbe. Napo- 
leon resolved to capitulate ; but he did not regurd himself as commander-in-chief. Gen- 
eral Von Wlmplleiu who had commanded during the day, was to arrange the capitula- 
tion of the army, Napoleon surrendering his person only/*— i?a«f<n0*« War for the Rhine 
F^rontier. 

t He was sent as a prisoner to the palace of Wilhelmshdhe, In Germany, where he re* 
mained till the declaration of peace. 



186. What were the flr$>t two en^^agements, and who was the French commander? 
What result followed the battle of Gravelotte ? To what place was MacMahov 
Anally driven ? What was the resnit of the battle of Sedan ? 

187* Toward what city did tho Germans then march? Who was made r^rent I 
What was the effect in Paris of additional reverses ? What part did the mob take ? 
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empress, having been made regent, convened the legislative 
bodies early in August, accepted the resignation of the minis- 
try which had advocated the war, and arranged to form an- 
other. General Trochu {troshoo') was intrusted with the 
command of all the forces left to defend the capital. News 
of repeated reverses, however, continued to arrive, and the 
popularity of the Emperor sank to such an extent, that on 
the receipt of the news from Sedan, his dethronement was 
openly advocated. While the question was under discussion, 
the legislative chamber was entered by a noisy mob, which 
broke up the session with shouts of ^^Long live the Bepub- 
lic!*' 

The Thibd Eepublic. 

138. The empress, fearing for her personal safety, fled to 
England. A meeting of republicans then assembled at the 
Hdtel de Ville, and organized a new government, with a 
temporary Commission of National Defense. On the 19th 
of September, the German army arrived before Paris ; and 
on the 21st, its investment was complete. The only hope for 
the besieged lay in securing the intervention of allies, or in 
receiving aid from some of the forces left invested in the 
fortresses of the frontier. For the former purpose, Thiers 
was sent on a mission to the courts of Europe, but was un- 
successful ; and all hope from the latter source was dispelled 
near the close of September, when Toul and Strasbourg * 
capitulated. Paris was now shut off from all communica- 
tion with the outer world, while the number of its besiegers 
was constantly increased by the arrival of troops freed by 
the surrender of the frontier garrisons. The most extraor- 
dinary means were adopted to get out of the city and to 
communicate with its inhabitants. Many people left the 

* The famous cathedral, one of the finest Gothic edifices In Europe, was considerably 
damaged daring the siege of the city, but has been restored. This building was foundea 
tn SM A. D. The spire is 466 feet high, or 88 feet higher than St. Peter's in Rome. The 
church Is yerj rich in sculpture. Its clock is one of the wonders of the worid. 



138* What became of the empress? To whom was the goveniment tiien tai- 
tmsted ? What hopes had tbepeople in P-iris ? How were these dispelled f What 
was tb« condition of Paris ? What means of commiinication were adopted t 
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city in balloonsy and letters were sent to and fro by carrier 
pigeons.* 

139. The situation in the city became daily more critical. 
DiTided counsels led to insubordination among the troope 
and discontent among the people. On the 19th of January^ 
I87I9 a sortie was attempted, but it was easily repulsed by 
the OTerwhelming masses of the besi^ers. A few slight 
successes which the French afterward obtained, only served 
to illuminate somewhat the general gloom, which was soon in- 
creased by the scarcity of food and the prospect of a &mine.f 
After many weeks of suffering, which the inhabitants were 
encouraged to sustain by the publication of false dispatches 
describing successes which nerer occurred, the news of the 
capitulation of Metz threw the city into a fever of excitement ; 
and the extremists took advantage of this to incite the people 
against the authorities. Order being restored, negotiations 
were resumed ; and resulted, after many disagreements and 
delays, in a declaration of peace, the principal conditions of 
which were that the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine should 
be ceded to (Jermany, and that Prance should pay a war 
indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs (about $1,000,000,000), 
and submit to the occupation of certain portions of her ter- 
ritory till this sum should be paid. 

140. The Emperor Napoleon was then released and went 
to England. As there had been no recognized authority in 

* ** At the begfnnlnff of the siege, one of the abeorfoing topics of discnarion unong the 
Farislaiis was the means of communication with the outer world. The French had 
always had a fancr for ballooning, and were prohablr In advance of the rest of the world 
In thu respect. They now applied their experience to a practical ose, and soon a service 
of mail balloons was organised, starting from Paris twice a week. At first tiiey were 
dispatched in the afternoon ; bat soon they found that the balloon did not rise qnlckly 
enough to escape the ballets of the Prasxians encamped upon the hills which sarround 
Paris. 80 they changed the hoar of departure to one in the morning. The speed of the 
balloon is sometimes marvelous. Starting at one o*clock, one of them fell into the sea 
off the coast of Holland at daylight. The passengers were rescued l»^ a flshlng-emack. 
A second descended in Norway on the very morning it left Paris. Of ninety-seven bal- 
loons that left Paris during the siege, ninety.f our arrived safely. Two fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and one was never heard of r—Hoirmari'g Camp, Oourtt and Sisg«. 

t The meat in the city was seized by the outhoritles, and everv one was put upon an al- 
lowance. Horse flesh, dogs, cats, and rats became articles of food, and fuel was dealt 
out In dally rations. 

1 39. What was done in January with the view of relieving the city T What suc- 
cess attended it ? What effect did the news of the surrender at Metx have f What 
terms were Imposed by the Germans ? . „ ,. ^^ ^ »\ 

1 40. Where did the Emperor Nap«)leon go ? Pbr what purpose was a National As- 
sembly convened ? Where and when did it meet ? Who was placed at the head of 
aiEairs ? Why did the Assembly afterward meet at Versailles T 
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Prance since hie capture, Prussia had stipulated that a Na- 
tional Assembly should be conTenod to treat with her.* In 
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the elections for this^ which now took place, the two frag- 
ments of the government for the national defense, which had 
become separated during the siege of the capital, opposed 
each other; and a portion of it being still in Paris, now 
occupied by the Germans, became an object of distmst 
to the rest of France, which looked to that at Bordeaux 
for guidance. In that city, the new National Assembly 
met early in 1871. Another goYemment was there estab- 
lished, Thiers being chosen as. a sort of petiy king, with 
power to name his associates. The Assembly wishing to be 
nearer the Prussians, but fearing to place itself in the power 
of the rabble of Paris, transferred its sessions to Versailles. 
This was regarded with great disfavor in Paris, where the 
National Guard still retained its arms. Several other meas- 
ures, necessary to the restoration of quiet and the observance 
of their pledges, were taken by the new government, among 
others that of disarming the National Guard. 

141. This was resisted ; and the mob, under the direction 
of the extreme party known as Bed Bepublicans, took up 
arms and erected barricades. The disorganized state of the 
army only added to the general confusion, when it was called 
upon to quell the insurrection. In a short time, the Com- 
mune was master of Paris, and the red flag floated from the 
palace of the Tuileries. The same scenes of violence which 
had often before attended the rule of the most abandoned 
classes, were again enacted. Persons were arrested on the 
most trivial suspicions, and summarily shot ; churches were 
desecrated ; banks and private dwellings were pillaged ; and 
all the depraved agents of anarchy and vice found an ample 
field for the exercise of their peculiar calling.* 

* The Colamn of the Grand Army In the Place Vendome was polled down with special 
Indications of disffust; the house of Thiers was destroyed, and organized bands of 
women and even children assisted In the work of destruction, facilitating the burning of 
buildings by the use of petroleum. As the hatred of tbe Communists was most bitter 
against royalty, their vengeance was wreaked upon the structures which the monarchs 
oi France had erected or adorned. Some of the roost beautiful buildings in Paris were 
thus destroyed ; among them the H6tel de Ville, the Palais Royal, and the Palace of the 
Tuileries. The venerable Archbishop of Paris was Imprisoned, and afterward shot with- 
out sanction of law ; and hundreds of lives were sacrificed with wanton atrocity. 



141. In what wav, and by whom, was the authority of the new fi^vemment dis- 
IMited ? What was the result in Paris t 
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142. Daily conflicts with the regular troops took place, 
but the Communists were finally subdued. The govern- 
ment, of which Thiers was the chief executive, then resumed 
its sway, and continued in power two years, when Thiers, 
finding it impossible to reconcile the contending factions, 
resigned (May, 1873). Marslial MacMahon was then elected 
President in his stead, who, in 1875, was by a decree of the 
Assembly confirmed in his office for a term of seven years 
{Septennaie). In 1873, Bazaine was tried on a charge of 
treason, for the surrender of Metz, and having been found 
guilty, was sentenced to death ; but this sentence was com- 
muted by the President to twenty years' seclusion. In the 
same year, the German occupation of French territory 
ceased, the last installment of the war indemnity having 
been paid (September). Napoleon III died at Chiselhurst 
in January, 1873. The many parties into which the 
French people were divided — some favoring the restoration 
of the monarchy, others the empire, while still others sup- 
poi'ted the claims of the Orleans dynasty, and all opposing 
the Bepublic — ^have caused much political agitation. The 
triumph of the Eepublicans, in 1879, was soon followed by 
the resignation of President MacMahon, who was succeeded 
(Jan. 30) by M. Grevy, who is still in office (1885). 

143. During the reign of Napoleon III., the French, pro- 
tected by the comparative stability of their government, de- 
voted tliemselves to the development of their resources ; and 
rapid strides were made in all the departments which conduce 
to the material welfare of a people. While denying the peo- 
ple political liberty, and exercising a strict censorship over 
the press, he was careful to encourage internal improve- 
ments, and strove to render his capital the center of Europe 
in everything that related to taste and fashion. Many rail- 
roads, canals, and lines of t-elegraph were opened under his 



142. Which side wau snccerafnl ? How long wa«« Thiers the chief execativet 
Why did he resign ? Who encceeded him ? Who wa« tried ? With what resnH f 
When did the German occupation cciise ? What parties existed ? Who succeeded 
MacMahon aH President ? 

143* What advancement was made by the French dnrin? the reign of Napoleoii 
III. f What were two of the most important worlcs nndertaken ? 
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anspioefly the most notable works of this kind, nndertaken 
daring his reign, being the piercing of Moant Genis {sen^') 
by a tnnnel and the construction of the Saez canal, by 
which the Mediterranean is connected with the Bed Sea. 

144. In matters of taste, the efforts of Napoleon III. were 
specially directed to the embellishment of Paris. Particu- 
lar attention was also given by him to the restoration of 
ancient cathedrals, churches, and buildings of yarious kinds 
all oyer France, and to the erection of monuments com* 
memorative of the yalor of the French. In 1855, in 1867, 
and again in 1878, the attention of the ciyilized world was 
drawn to Paris by the opening of a Universal Exposition, 
designed to exhibit, on the grandest scale, the advance 
made by the nations of the earth in agriculture, science, 
and art 

145. Constitution of the Third Republic— The 
Constitution, settled in 1875, vests supreme authority in 
the National Assembly, which consists of the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. The former is composed of 300 
members, one-fourth of whom are elected for life by the 
National Assembly, the remainder for nine years — 75 every 
third year — by the Departments and Colonies. The Cliam- 
ber of Deputies consists of 532 members elected by the 
people. The President is chosen for seven years by joint 
vote of the Senate and Deputies, and has a voice in each 
body. By advice of the Senate, he may dissolve the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and call for a new election. He has the 
right to appoint government officers and judges. He is 
assisted by nine Ministers of State, besides whom there is a 
Council of State, presided over by the Minister of Justice, 
and consisting of 43 members — 15 chosen by the President, 
and 28 by the Assembly. 

144. How wa8 the result of bis rale shown in Paris ? Tn what speciul works did 
he enf:age ? In what years were World's Fairs held in Paris ? 

145. In whom is sapreme authority vested ? Of what doen the National Assembly 
consist? How is each body composed and elected ? How is the President elected f 
What are his powers ? How is he assisted ? What is the Conncil of State ? 
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State of Society. 

146. Political Changes. — An intelligent observer would 
have easily discerned, at the time of the accession of Louis 
XVI., that a great convulsion was impending. The opin- 
ions of men had undergone a change. Principles which 
they had previously accepted as of undoubted truth, they 
had abandoned, under the teaching of the bold and able 
writers who had attacked all the institutions previously es- 
tablished — social, religious, and political. 

147. The following have been given as the causes that led 
to that awful convulsion known as the French Eevolution : 
1. The despotism, recklessness, and profligacy of the govern- 
ment of France during the three preceding reigns ; 2. The 
oppressions to which the lower classes were subjected from 
the unjust laws which favored the nobility and clergy by 
exempting them from their due share in the weight of 
taxation ; 3. The dissemination of knowledge among the 
people, and the spread of infidelity, occasioned by the writ- 
ings of Vol-taire', and others ; 4. The notions and feelings 
in favor of popular freedom inspired by the success of the 
American Revolution, in which so many of the French na- 
tion had borne a distinguished part. Besides these causes^ 
must be added the disorders of the finances, which almost 
suspended the powens of the government.* 

148. After being for so many years deprived of all share 
in the government, the people seemed suddenly aroused to a 
sense of their natural rights ; and a passionate fervor in be- 
half of civil and political liberty seemed to pervade all 

• "The provincial nobles, who were by far the most nnmerons, were, with few excei^ 
tlons, miserably poor and anedacated : shut up within the pale of thelirrank, they werQ 
excluded from the law, from commerce, and from many of those roads to wealth which 
were open to plebeians. Their titles and their exemptions from taxation were their only 
distinctions. These distinctions, however, made tnem look down witJi contempt on 
their unprivileged though richer neighbors, by whom they were in torn despised tot 
their poverty and pride. In addition to all these evils, the false philosophy of the tftmea 
had weakened the influence of religious principle throughout France. Thus the vetj 
cords were loosened which bind society together, and very alight Impulses were son- 
cient to burst them asunder." 



1 46. What mi^ht have been discerned at the commencement of the reign of Loais 
XVI. ? What were the indications of the Impending convnlsion ? 

147. Mention the causes of the French Revolution. 

148. What was the condition of the popular mind ? How was it excited r 
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ranks and clasees.* This waa conetantlj fanned by the cir- 
culation of pamphlets, vhich advocated the most extreme 
sad revolutionary yiewa, and which infused into the public 
mind a thorough hatred and contempt of the court, particu- 
larly of the queen. I 

119. The third estate — ^the people — ^had bided their time, 
and at laet it came. The first session of the far-famed 
States-Qeneral of 1789 gave, in various minor incidents, in- 
dications of the etorm that was so soon to burst forth with 
resistless fury. The representatives of the people refused to 
sit with uncovered heads, when the nobles and clergy, ac- 
cording to the old custom of every former session, put on 
their hats after the completion of the king's speech ; and 
this led to a tumult only to be ended by the king's taking 
ofi his own hat. J 

ISO. Since that great era, revolution has been the charac- 
teristic of French politics. Mo government that has been 
established has been other than insecure and temporary, be- 
cause it has not rested on principles thoroughly fixed and 
matured in public opinion. The popular mind, indeed, has 
seemed te revolt from all government, only submitting te it 
for a time as a dreadful necessity. The Commune of 1871 
was the last, but perhaps the most striking illustration of 
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this condition of the public mind — ^like that of a maniac, 
in blind fury destroying friends and foes, and trampling un- 
der foot the most precious products of human industry and 
genius. 

151. Oostiixne. — In the first part of the reign of Louis 
XVI., the rising spirit of republicanism was seen in the 
change of costume. When Dr. Franklin visited France in 
1776, in behalf of his American compatriots, the people 
were charmed with his simplicity of dress and manners; 
and their love for the cause which he represented led them 
to imitate him. Gold lace and embroidery, and powdered 
curls gave way to plain dresses and straight-cut hair ; * but 
this was soon followed by an extraordinary affectation of 
English mpdes of costume. 

152. At the beginning of this period, the ladies wore 
hoops, and dressed their hair in the most extreme fashion. 
It was drawn up in the form of a huge pyramid on the top 
of the head ; and caricatures might be seen representing the 
hair-dresser mounted on a ladder dressing a lady's hair. 
The publication of the simple story of Paul and Virginia 
by St. Pierre, which was read in all fashionable circles, 
helped to produce the revolution in dress which followed. 
Virginia, in her simple robe of white muslin and her plain 
straw hat, became at once the model ; and the silks, satins, 
and velvets were banished in favor of white muslin dresses 
and straw hats a la Virginie.\ 

153. During the first part of the Eevolution, the antique 
came into vogue, in imitation of the classic heroes of re- 
publican Greece and Rome. Afterward, when the dreadful 

* Count S^snr, In his Mernotres, speaking of the arrival of the American deputies, says : 
**!( was as if the saees of Rome and Greece had suddenly appeared ; their antique sun- 
pUclty of dress, their firm and plain demeanor, their free and direct language, formed 
a contrast to the frivolitv, effeminacy, and servile refinements of the French. The 
taste of fashion and nobility ran after these republicans, and ladles, lords, and men of 
letters, all worshiped them." 

t •* still more significant are two books produced on the eve of the ever-memorable 
explosion Itself, and read eagerly by all the world : Saint Pierre *s Paul et Virginie, and 
Louvet*8 ChewMer de Fanblas^ note-worthy books : which may be considered as the 
last speech of old Feudal France."— Oar/y/e'« French Revolution, 

151* What changes in costume took place ? How did Dr. Franklin's visit affect 
this? 

16 2* Describe the ladies' costume at the beginning of the period. How cadcar 
tnred ? What effect had the pablication of Paul and Virgin\a? 

153* What 9ther changes are referred, to ? 
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guillotine was throwing its baneful shadow over every house- 
hold, and- the human tigers of the Beign of Terror were 
gorging themselves with gore ; when every knock that was 
heard at the door of a dwelling-house seemed like the sumr 
mens of the executioner, there was little thought of dress, 
and fashion was for a time dethroned.* But when that ter- 
rible period had passed, the people, by a natural reaction, 
gave way to their wonted gayety of manners and living ; 
and again began to indulge their taste for rich and stylish 
clothing. 

154. Laws and Education. — The civil administration 
of Napoleon I. was characterized by the highest intelligence, 
and the most beneficent enterprise. The Code Napoleon has 
already been spoken of. It was perhaps the grandest of 
all his achievements for the good of France, f But he did 
much also for education, of which there was no system in 
France before his time. lie created twenty-nine lyceums, 
in which the instruction given was literary, scientific, and 
moral, and encouraged education in them by 6,400 free 
scholarships. He created ten law schools, and six medical 
schools ; and to the Polytechnic School, he added the School 
of Roads and Bridges. The system of primary instruction, 
now so complete in France, was, however, created after Na- 
poleon's time. 

155. Public Works, Manufactures, etc. — The pub- 

* *' Then came those day? wben the most bart>aroa8 of all codes was administered hr 
the most barbarous of all tribanals ; when no man could greet his neighbors, or say his 

i>n:Ters. or dress his hair, without danger of committing a capital crime ; when spies 
urked in every comer ; when the guillotine was long and hard at work every morning ; 
when the Jails were filled as close as the hold of a slave-ship ; when the gutters ran foam- 
ing with blood into the Seine : when it was death to be great-niece to a captain of the 
royal guards, or half-brother of a doctor of the Sorbonne. While the dally wagon-loads 
of victims were carried to their doom through t'-e streets of Paris, the proconsuls whom 
the sovereign committee had sent forth to the departments, reveled in an extravagance 
of cruelty unknown even in the capital. The knife of the deadly machine rose and fell 
too slow for their work of slaughter. Long rows of captives were mowed down with 
grapeshot. Holes were made in the bottoms of crowded barges.**— JTacaK^a?/. 

* in the discussions preliminary t-o this work, Napoleon himself took part. **He ani- 
mated everything with his own enthusiasm." says Duruy ; "he astonished the old juris- 
consults by the depth of bis views, and above all ny that good sense, which in legislation 
]» worth more than all the science of Jurisprudence. Thus was elaborated that charter 
of the family and of property which the corpn l4gislaUf adopted in its session of 18(H» 
£nd which received, three years afterward, the name it merited— the 0)de Mipoleon, 



164, What iH said of the Chil administmtion of Napoleon I. ? Of the Code Nar 
poleon ? What did Napoleon <\o for education ? What schools did he create ? 

155* What is said of public works? The harbor of Cherbourg? Of mannflM' 
tures? 
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lie works, including magnificent buildings, public monu- 
ments, roads, etc., are far too many to enumerate. Among 
them may be mentioned the great breakwater at the harbor 
of Cherbourg, which was commenced in 1783, but not fin- 
ished till 1853. Every species of manufacture was encour- 
aged, especially such as require the exercise of the arts of 
design ; and thus was laid a foundation for that extraordi- 
nary skill which, in this respect, has placed France above all 
other nations. 

156. Science and Arts. — During the present century, 
France has shared, in common with other civilized nations, 
that astonishing progress in science and in the useful arts 
which have done so much to advance the interests of man- 
kind by improving the condition of society. The railroad, 
the steamship, the telegraph, have revolutionized the social, 
political, and military system of every civilized nation in the 
world ; and in none has there been greater progress in the 
use of these than in France. The World's Fair {Exposition 
Universelle) has been an important auxiliary in developing 
the industrial and artistic capabilities of this great nation. * 

157. Agriculture. — Among enlightened measures to 
promote national progress, may also be mentioned the en- 
couragement of agricultural science by the establishment of 
associations of agriculturists, to discuss the best methods of 
cultivation, by the creation of assurance companies to secure 
the farmer against loss by unfavorable seasons, and by a 
Society of Credit, for the purpose of loaning capital to farm- 
ers at the lowest possible rate of interest. The teaching of 
agriculture, as a branch of elementary instruction, has also 
been prescribed in the schools. 

158. Iiiterature. — Every department of literature is 
adorned by the products of French genius. In the early 

* The Idea of the Expoidtion UniverHelU oiigrfnated in France, but wa« llrst realUed in 
England. In the Paris Expoftitton of 1867 there was presented In an eminent degree the 
wonderful creative skill of the French people. 



156. What is said of the progress of science and art ? Of the Universal Ezposi* 
tion? 
167. How has a^cultnre boon foptcrtnl ? 
158. W hat authors arc mci • tioi ud ? For what f nraons t 
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part of this period, may be mentioned Volney (1757-1793), 
eminent for his historical research ; Crebillon (1674-1762), 
a tragic poet who ranks next to Comeille and Bacine; 
Malesherbes (1721-1794), author of Thoughts and Maocims ; 
Andre Chenier (shen-^-a) (1762-1794), the poet of the Eevo- 
Intion, whose career was cat short by the guillotine ; Beau- 
marchais {bo-mar-sha) (1732-1799), the author of The Mar- 
riage of Figaro and ITie Barber of Seville, two famous come- 
dies ; and Bemardin St Pierre (1737-1814), who wrote the 
popular novel Paul and Virginia, 

159. At a later period, there were Mme. de Stael (stahl) 
(1766-1817), the most talented woman of her time, who 
Wrote Corinne and other works of genius ; Mme. de Genlis 
{zhong-W) (1746-1830), the authoress of many interesting 
novels and juvenile works ; Sismondi (1773-1845), author of 
the history of the French and Italian republics ; Chateau- 
briand (shah'to-bre-ahng) (1769-1848), who wrote the Ge- 
nius of Christianity, remarkable for the purity and finish of 
its style ; and, still later, the poet of the people, Beranger 
{be-rahn-zha') (1780-1857), the statesmen and historians 
Guizot (1787-1874) and Thiers (bom 1797), Mignet {meen- 
ya') (bom 1796) and Michelet {meesh-a-W) (1798-1874), 
also historians, Cousin {koo-zahng') (1792-1867), the phi- 
losopher, and Victor Hugo (born 1802), poet, historian, 
philosopher, and moralist, remarkable for the splendor and 
fertility of his genius. 



CHBONOLOGICAI^ RECAPITULATION. 

A. D. 

1774. Louis ZVL Reigned 19 years. 

1778. Treaty of alliance with tlie United States. 

1787. Assembly of the Notables. 

1789. Meeting of the States-General. Commencement of the Qreai 

Revolution. 
1791. Meeting of the Legislative Assembly. 

1793. The Republic declared. 

- 

1 59* Mention the aatUors of a later period. For what distinguished f 
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1798. Execution of Loais XVI. Reign of Tenor. 
1794. Execution of Robespiene. 
1794-5. Conquest of Holland. 
1895. Day of the Sections (Oct. 5.) 
1796-7. Napoleon's Campaign in Italy. 

1797. Treaty of Campo Formio. 

1798. Expedition to Egypt. Battle of the Pyramids. 

1799. The Consulate Established. 

1800. Napoleon First Consul. Battle of Marengo. Assassination of 

Kleber 

1801. Treaty of Luneville. 

1802. Treaty of Amiens. 

1804. Napoleon L Emperor. Reigned 10 years. 

1805. Surrender of Ulm. Battle of Trafalgar. Battle of Austerlitz. 

Treaty of Presburg. 

1806. Battles of Jena and Auerstadt. Berlin taken. 

1807. Battle of Eylau. Peace of Tilsit. 

1808. Insurrection in Spain. 

1809. Taking of Vienna. Battle of Aspern and Wagram. 

1810. Second marriage of Napoleon. 

1812. Invasion of Russia. Burning of Moscow. 

1813. Battles of Ijutzen, Dresden, and Leipsic. 

181 1. Invasion of France. Capture of Paris. Abdication of Napoleon 

(April 11.) 

1814. Louis XVm. Reigned 10 years. 

1815. Battle of V^aterloo. Napoleon banished to St. Helena. 

1820. Assassination of the Duke of Berry. 

1821. Death of Napoleon. 

1824. Charles X. Reigned 6 years. 

1830. Taking of Algiers. Abdication of Charles X. 

1830. IjOuIs Philippe. Reigned 18 years. 

1840. Napoleon's remains brought to France. 

1842. Death of the Duke of Orleans. 

1847. Subjection of Abd-el-Kader. Conquest of Algeria. 

1848. Revolution. Louis Philippe escaped from France. 

1848. The Second Republic. Louis Napoleon chosen Pre-iidenv 

1849. Rome taken by the French. The Pope restored. 

1852. Napoleon IIL Emperor. Reigned 18 years. 

1853. Commencement of the Crimean war. 

1855. Taking of Sabastopol. 

1856. Treaty of Paris. 

1859. Battle of Magenta and Solferino. 
1859. Treaty of Zurich. 
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1860. The French entered Vekhu 

1861. Expedition to Mexico. 

1864. Maximilian Emperor of Mexico. 
1867. Mexico abandoned bj the French. 
1870. War declared against Prussia* 

1870. Battle of Sedan. Napoleon a prisoner. 

1871. Siege of Paris. (September 21.) 
1871. French Republic under Thiers. 
18*71. The CJommune of Paris. 

1878. McMahon elected President. 

1877. Dissolution of the Legislatiy& Assemblj bj MacMahon. 

1830. Election of M. Grevy, President 

1885. Death of Victor Hugo. 
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Prince Imperial, 
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Napoleon 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL RBVIBW. 

Paob 

1. When did the reign of Loais XVI. begin and end? d&0to278 

2. Name, in order, the principal events of his reign. 260, 278 

8. State what yon can of Necker, the Geneva banker 200, 96S, 266, 267, 268 

4. Belute the causes and events tliat led to the Great Revolution 250-268 

5. State all you can respecting the Bastile 266 and note, 267 and note, *270 

6. State what you can of the Count of Mirabean 268, 271 and note 

7. Give the history of the Jacobins 270-287 

8. Relate the events leading to the execution of Louis XVI 870-278 

9. Give the history of the Girondists 27S-388 

10. Give the history of the Montagnards 2Vd-285 

11. State what you can of Charlotte de Corday 281 and note 

12. Give an account of the first Coalition against France 278, 28^ 288 

IS. State all you can of Danton 276, 276 and note, 285 and note 

14. State all you can of Robespierre 278-286 and note 

15. State all you can of Marat 280 note, 281 

16. How was the Directory formed? Give its history 269-299 

17. Give an account of the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI 289 and note 

18. Give an account of Bonaparte^s campaign in Italy 291-294 

19. Of his expedition to Egypt and Syria 294,295,296,297 

20. What were the events daring the Consulship of Napoleon ? 299^901 

21. State how Napoleon came to be made Emperor 608, 804 

22. What were the successes of Napoleon during the *' third coalition " ? ... 804-807 

23. What, during the " fourth coalition " ? 807-811 

24. Wliat, during the " fifth coalition"? 811^18 

25. State all you can of Josephine, Napoleon's first wife 812 and note, 804, 818 

26. Give the events from the first abdication of Napoleon till his return to 

France 81&-822 

27. Givetheeventsof the*' Reign of the Hundred Days'' 822,828,324 

28. What were the results of Napoleon's reign? 818, 819, 820, 321 

29. Describe his character, peculiarities, and habit-s 321 

80. Give the events in the reign of Louis XVHI... 322-827 

81. Give the events in the reign of Charles X 827, 328, 829 

82. When did the reign of Louis Philippe begin and end ? 329, 886 

38. What were the principal events in the reign of Louis Phflippe ? 829-885 

34. Relate the events that led to the establishment of the second empire 886-840 

35. Give the cause, events, and results of the Crimean war 841, 842, 848 

86. Describe the successes of the French in China and Japan 844 

37. Give the cause, events, and result of the expedition to Mexico 844, 845 

88. What was the cause of the war with Prussia? 845, 846 

89. Relate the principal events of the war 847, 348 

40. Inthelifeof Napoleon III , 880 and note to 840 and note 

41. In the conflicts with the Commune 8G0, 851 

4&:. How were the resources of France developed during the reign of Napo- 
leon HI.? 851,352 

48. Give, in full, the causes of the French Revolution 250, 858, 364 

44. State what is said of the costumes worn 355 

46. Of laws and education 866 

46. Of public works, manufactures, etc 8W, 867 

47. Of science, arts, agriculture, and literature 857 

48. What kind of a government has France at the present time ? 

40. Who is now at the head or the government ? 

16 
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